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THE OUTLOOK 


ESSRS. Roger A. Pryor, B. F. Bu:ler, and John 

Randolph Tacker have been retained to present 
the appeal of the Caicago Anarchists before the Sa- 
preme Oourt of the United Sates ; and Judge Harlan, 
to whom the application was in the first instance 
made for a writ bringing the case before the Supreme 
Court for a hearing, has referred the application to 
the full bench, before whom it is to be argued 
this week. The question thus to be argued is not the 
appeal, but the question whether the case is one in 
which any appeal lies. The offense charged was one 
committed against the State of Illinois, and the 
decision of the Supreme Oourt of that State is final, 
unless in the proceed:ngsa some right of the defend- 
ants under the Oonstitution of the United S:ates is 


Eprrors. 


involved. The facts that Mr. Tucker, who is of 
deserved reputation as a constitutional lawyer, has 
accepted a brief for the defendants, and that the 
application for a hearing on appeal is regarded as of 
sufficiently serious nature to justify a reference of 
the question to the full bench, indicate that the 
claim of the defense for such an appeal is of a more 
serious character than we had supposed. Thestatute 
of Illinois provides that, though a man has read the 
newapapers and formed an opinion respecting the 
merits of a case, he is not diequalified from acting as 
a juryman, providing he swears that he can and will 
render his verdict according to the Jaw and the testi- 
mony. It isclaimed that this provision is a substan- 
tial viclation of the provision of the United States Oon- 
stitution guaranteeing to every citizen of the United 
States his right to trial by jury. This we understand 
to be the principal constitutional question in the 
cace on which a right to appeal to the Supreme 
Oourt of the United States is claimed. We take this 
occasion to add that attempts at this stage of the 
proceedings to infinence public opinion, either for or 
against the accused, whether by pablic meetings or 
newspaper articles, are decidedly out of order. The 
legal guilt or innocence of the accused is to be de- 
termined by public courts, not by public clamor. As 
to pardon, it will be time enough for the Governor to 
consider whether there is any case here presented for 
clemency when the condemned express repentance 
and sue for mercy. 


The report. of the Knights of ‘Labor Oonvention in 
this week’s Christian Union, by Mr. Albert Shaw, of 
Minneapolis, to be found in another column, sums 
up admirably the results of that Oonvention. It 
needs only to be supplemented here by the statement 
that the conservative majority was so absolutely de- 
cisive that the malcontents have withdrawn and 
issued an appeal to District Assemblies to follow 
them in a secession movement. These malcontents 
represent the socialistic element in the order. Their 
defeat was a decided gain, their withdrawal from 
the order will be a still greater gain. The diminu- 
tion in numbers, so far as it represents the 


withdrawal of those who either did not know 


what they wanted, or who wanted to use the 
order for socialistic, anarchic, or even partisan 
purpos‘s, indicates a real gain in strength. Mr. 
Powderly is reported as expecting hereafter a 
steady increase in numbers from workingmen who 
accept the conservative and the temperance platform 
on which tha order now distinctly stands. Whether 
that principle of the ‘‘ solidarity of labor” for which 
the Knights of Labor stand is sound or not, whether 
the attempt of the organization to realize this 
principle in actual practice is beneficial or harm‘ul 
to the workingmen, is another and a very serious 
qnestion, on which we may have something to say 
hereafter ; but the immediate issue of the battle at 
Minneapolis has been a decided gain to the strength, 
because to the conservatism and the homogeneity, 
of a before somewhat chaotic and amorphous body. 


There is now a first-class opportunity for an inde- 
pendent movement in this city. The Democratic 
factions have united in nominating Mr. Fellows for 
the office of District Attorney, a nomination objec- 
tionable from every point of view. Mr. Martine, 
the present District Attorney, has been nominated 
for a jadgeship, and will undoubtedly be elected, 
His legitimate and proper successor is Mr. Nicoll, 
who has rendered signal services to the city in the 
recent bribery cases. These very difficult cases have 
been won largely through his skill and energy. He 
is known to be an absolutely independent and fear- 
less man, and he has shown himself possessed of 
uncommon ability for public business in the courts. 
The District Attorney’s office in recent years has 
been a terror to evil-doers; like the Corporstion 
Oounsel’s office, it has been beyond the reach of the 
politicians. They are now desirous of securing a | 


hold upon it, and this is precisely what the combina- 
tion of the Democratic factions for the election of 
Colonel Fellows means. A united effort of inde- 
pendent voters to secure the election of Mr. Nicoll, 
co-operating with the Repnblican indorsement, will 
probably insure a victory. This munch the in- 
dependent citizens of New York ows to them- 
selves and their city. The nomination of Oomp- 
troller Chapin for Mayor in Brooklyn is a concession 
to public sentiment on the part of the Democrats 
which affords' gratifying evidence of the strength of 
that sentiment. 


The conference of the Liberal party at Nottingham 
last week was attended by more than two thousand 
delegates from Liberal associations in all parts of the 
Kingdom. It resembled our National political con- 
ventions moreclosely than any gathering which meets 
in Eagland, and as this conference represents the long 
and skillful work of Mr. Chamberlain, that astute 
politician could hardly have failed to feel the irony 
of the situa‘ion. The sessions were enthusiastic to 
the last degree. Mr Gladstone made a long and 
brilliant speech, in which he charged the Conserva- 
tive Ministry with having postponed indefinitely the 
settlement of the Irish question and missed the one 
opportunity of disposing of it fioally in a spirit of 
candor and fairness. He declared that the only 
choice lay between home rnle and coercion ; that the 
present Ooercion bill was ‘directed, not against crime. 
but against the liberty of the press and the right of 
public meeting. He declared that he favored a 
statutory Parliament in Dublin, subject entirely to 
Imperial control. While he refused to commit him- 
self toany particular scheme for Ulster, he said that 
whatever plan was adopted must provide for the 
security of the rights of the minority. He outlined 
an aggressive policy for the Liberal party apart from 
the Home Rule scheme, in which he included Welsh 
and Scottish disestablishment, local government, and 
the destruction of the system of entail. His speeches 
were notable for the old-time vigor and brilliancy. 


The Coercion Act has now been applied in a way 
which is likely to make even the English Conserva- 
tives conscions of its obnoxious features. At a pub- 
lic meeting held at Woodford in Ireland, on Sunday, 
Mr. Blunt, an Englishman of the highest social posi- 
tion, a large land-owner, and a thoroughgoing Tory 
on all questions except the Irish question, attemnted 
to make an address. He was accompanied by Lady 
Annie Blunt, his wife, by an English member of 
Parliament, an English rector, and several other 
well known people. As soon as Mr. Blunt began to 
speak a local magistrate interrupted him, and de- 
clared the meeting illegal. Mr. Blunt persisted in 
speaking, was thrown off the platform, and finally, 
after very rough usage of the whole party, was ar- 
rested and is now in jail. Owing to his influential 
position, his high character, and his very interesting 
career, Mr. Blunt’s case has created great excitement 
in Eogland. 


The English are rarely slow to improve every 
opportunity of extending their commercial interests, 
and the Oanadians have hardly finished their great 
railway to the Pacific before the Ministry at home 
utilize it for commercial purposes. Ohina, Japan, 
and Aastralia are all bronght nearer t> Eogland 
by the Cavadian transcontinental road, which offers 
a new route between England and these far off conn- 
tries. The Eaglish Government has determined, in 
conjanction with the Oanadian Government, to subsi- 
dize a line of mail steamers between Vancouver’s 
Island and China. It is estimated that the route 
from England to Canada, across the continent by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to Vancouver’s Island, 
ard thence to the ports of Northern Ohina, will 
effec; a saving of from five to ten days at the 
least. The new route will not supersede the Saez 
Oanal. Toe heavy goods will still go through the 
Mediterranean, but passengers and mails will take 
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the shorter and more comfortable route. The prin- 
cipal gain will be in convenience and speed. The 
English papers are declaring that Halifax is a better 
harbor than New York, that Vancouver's can be 
more quickly reached than San Francisco, and that 
before long the mails to the far East that now go 
through this country will be transferred to Oanada. 
They are also commenting on the advantage of a 
quick overland route to the East in case of war. 
Under the pressure of military necessity the Suez 
Canal might be closed against the English; the 
route around the Cape of Good Hope runs along 
coasts which belong to foreign powers; and the 
military advantages of a route which runs across 
the high seas and territory entirely under the Eag- 
lish flag are evident even to American eyes. 


Mr. B E Fernor, who is at the head of the For- 
estry Division of the Depariment of Agriculture, has, 
at the request of Secretary Lamar, outlined a plan 
for the organization of a Forest Department. He 
makes the surprising estimate that the area of the 
forests now owned by the Government is 70,000,000 
acres, and tie value $280,000,000. He lays down 
the principle that no moratimber should be cat, on an 
average, than canbe replaced by growth in any for- 
est that is io be kept in perpetuity. Olearing must 
be followed at once by planting, especially in the 
mountain districts. He believes that henceforth all 
timber lands should ba withdrawn from gale or pre- 
emption ; that the forest domain should be accurately 
surveyed, and that Forestry Burean should be 
established. which should have a corps of forest in- 
spectors and guards, and have charge of all timber 
sales and leases. The cost of such a bureau Mr. Far- 
non estimates at $300,000 a year, and points out that 
this amount would be saved if but one-third of our 
present forest fires were prevented. It may be said 
that Mr. Fernon is a German, and thas the plan 
which he has outlined is modeled after that employed 
by theGermanGovernment. It is rarely possible that 
an institution can be transf::red bodily from one 
country to another, and the system adapted to the 
foresis of Germany can hardly be applied t> a forest 
domain which, according to Mr. Fernon’s estimate, 
is half as large as the Garman Empire. Neverthe 
less, our forests are of incalculable value to the coun- 
try, and the gradual adoption of a forestry system 
adapted to our needs is of the first importance. 


There seems to be some concurrent and cumulative 
evidence that the Roman Catholic hierarcby in this 
country have inaugurated a campaign having for its 
object the substitution of parochial for public schools, 
sv far at least as the members of their own commnun- 
ion are concerned. The New York ‘‘ Evening Post” 
presen's rome facts in confirmation of this opinion 
from the Northwest. In one district of the town of 
Barton, Wis., the Catholic vote has carried a resolution 
that no public schools snould be maintained. The 
women voters were brought out in force, and voted 
for closing the public schools. At Melrose, Minn., 
under similar leadership, the school year has been 
materially shortened ; and in Stearns Oounty, Minn., 
it is said that the Roman catechism is being taught, 
and that religious instruction is being given by the 
priests in connection with, though, if we understand 
the matter aright, not in, the school hours. A similar 
movement, or series of movements, is attracting 
considerable attention in Massachusetts. For our 
information respecting this matter we are indebted 
to the Boston ‘‘Transcript.” According to that 
paper, threats of excommunication are being freely 
used to compel Oatholic parents to send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools. In Malden, Mass., the 
Board of Aldermen have turned the vacant rooms in 
one public school building over to occupancy by a 
parochial echool. Parochial echools are being estab- 
lished or vigorously pushed forward in East Cam- 
bridge, Brockton, Holyoke, “belsea, Hyde Park, and 
Boston, with the effect of materially decreasing 
attsndance on the public schools. In Pittsburg, Pa. 
a Roman Catholic priest has been elected principal 
of one of the public schools, and a sccession of Prot- 
estant scholars is, or was, threatened. 


No doubt any church has a right to establish a 
parochial school, and to make it, if possible, so much 
better than the public school that it will draw the 
children away from the public schools. There is 
nothing more illegal or immoral in electing a Cath. 
olic priest priocipal of a public echool than in electing 
a Protestant minister, and that, we suspect, has often 
been dore. There is nothiog sinful in any minister’s 
urging bis people to send their children to the parish 


rather than to the public school ; nor do the citizens 
of any school district exceed their political rights in 
voting to close the public schools altogether. But 
those citizens who believe, as we emphatically do, 
that it is not only the right of a free State to educate 
its children, but that the perpetuity of the free State 
depends on the preservation of a State system of 
education, have a right to knowof all these various 
movements, and havea duty toorganize to counteract 
them. In our jidgment, the resolutions adopted by 
the Presbyterian Synod of New York indicate the 
basis upon which and the principles according to 
which an organization for the preservation of a 
public school system threatened by a determined, 
vigorous, and entirely conscientious opposition on 
the part of the Roman Oatholic clergy, can best be 
organized and carried on. Meanwhile we beg leave 
to remind our Roman Oatholic readers that every 
attempt thus far made—and there have been se veral— 
to bresk down the public school system, or even to 
draw off Roman Qatholic pupils from the public 
schools in this country, has cost the Church a great 
deal and given the Oburch very little. 


The resolutions of the special committee on the 
Relations of Religion and the State, especially in 
the matter of public education, referred to in the 


above paragraph, were presented to the New York 


State Presbyterian Synod, and, as our readers will 


observe by reference to our religious news pages, 


were unanimously adopted bythe Syncd. In our 
judgment the reaction against a church establishment 
has gone in this country quite as far as ia conso- 
nant with public safety. Our Roman Oatholic friends 
are right in insisting that education must not be 
godless, and that a deficiency in public education 
in this respect cannot be compensated for by eupple- 
mentary education in the family, the Sunday- 
schoo), and the church. In the attempt to meet 
the ecclesiastical objections to State education by 
removing everything which has the aspect of relig- 
ious instruction from our public school system, we 
bave given to the ecclesiastical opponents of State 
education an argument against it far more serious 
than that which we havetaken fromthem. Between 
the position that the State has no right to furnish 
education at all, that teaching is a function of the 
Oburch and not at all that of the State, and the posi- 
tion that the State has aright to furnish whatever 
education is necessary to good citizenship, there is no 
middle ground. It may not be quite easy to determine 
what are the elements of education necessary for good 
citizenship, yet we believe that there is a substantial 
agreement on this subject among the laity of all 
denominations, Protestant and Roman Oatholic, 
Jewish and Gentile, orthodox and heterodox, and we 
judge that the New York State Synod has well 
defined a platform upon which there can be, if not 
absolute, at least substantial, unanimity. Wecom- 
mend this platform to the consideration and candid 
criticism of our readers. 


The meeting of the English Ohurch Oongress pre- 
ceded that of the American Oongress about two 
weeks, and reports indicate sessions of unusual 
interest. An address was presented to the Congress 
by the Nonconformist ministers of Wolverhampton, 
where the Oongress met, which expressed hearty and 
generous appreciation of the work of the English 
Ohburch by English Dissenters, and the spirit of this 
address waa fairly met by the members of the Oon- 
gress. The most interesting episode of the session 
was the address of Mr. Ohampion, an outspoken 
Socialist, who was invited to speak on the subject 
of Socialism and Obhristianity. He seems to have 
attacked the Ohurch and the Archbishop of Oanter- 
bury with unmistakable energy, but, with singular 
lack of judgment, he broke the force of his address by 
a tirade on the outlay on Westminster Abbey at the 
time of the Jabilee. This was at the best a small 
matter, and its introduction by Mr. Champion served 
no other purpose than to excite a good deal of indig- 
nation and to destroy the effectiveness of his own 
address. The criticism of the Church on account of 


its failure to deal with social questions, instead of 


being resented by the bishops and other clergy 
present, appears to have elicited not a little free 
speaking on the subject. Mr. Ohampion declared 
that Christianity preached inits simplicity would be 
socialistic, and it is notable that all the bishops who 
spoke concurred with this opinion. The word social- 
ism, however, can hardly have been used in the same 
sense by all the speakers. The debate was significant 
as showing the vital interst in this subject among 
the most conservative English thinkers. 
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In every part of the country Obristian sentiment 
is showing itself ready for vigorous action in defense 
of our Sabbath laws against the so-called Personal 
Liberty bill. The letters we publish in (his week’s 
Ohristian Union from Vicar-General Preston, of the 
Roman Oatholic Ohurch, Bishop Potter, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Ohurch, the Rev. J. H. Ecob, of the 
Presbyterian Ohurch, the Rov. F. S. Fitch, of 


the. Oongregational church, and the Rev. T. DeWitt | 


Talmage, who measurably represents the great un- 
represented of all sects and classes, show how strong 
and how unanimous is thissentiment. Pablic meet- 
inge were held this week in Albany to protest against 
the opening of the liquor shops on Sunday; the 
voices of the clergy have been heard in protest from 
other States as well. On the other hand, neither 
the Germans nor the brewers are by any means 
united in demanding this opening. The United 
States Brewers’ Association declines to take ary 
action in favor of it; and a large proporiion, if not 
an absolute majority, of the German church-zoing 
population is either ind'fferent or actively opposed 
toit. It is not our fault that we do not give our 
readers this week the be:t argument for it that 
could ke furnished by its advocates. We applied to 
one of the fairest and most disinterested advocates 
of the measure to give our readers that side of the 
case, but were met with a courteous declination. 
It is not a strong cause that declines to present its 
claima to the candid consideration of its opponents. 
Oar own views on the subject will be found in 
another colamn. 


The Universalist which has ja:t been 
held in New York Oity is, we believe, the largest in 
the numbers ¢t ending it ever known in the history 
of the denomination. Some report of its proceed- 
ings will be found on another page. The matters of 
most general public interest brought before it were 
two. The first was the discussion of a new st«tement 
of belief, a subject upon which, however, no final 
action was taken, although no serious differences of 
opinion were elicited. The occasion for a new creed 
grows, not out of any theological differences, but 
only out of a common desire for an improved state- 
ment of belief, three-quarters of a century having 
passed away since the present one was formulst:d. 
Far more important was the action of the (‘onvention 
looking toward the organization of a foreign mis- 
sionary work. The Uonvention pledged iteelf to raice 
$25,000 for this purpose,and selected Japan as its field. 
It at the same time made provision for the education 
and appointment of lay preachers, and such changes 
are to be made in the theological seminaries of the 
denomination as will enable them to prepare such 
ley preachers, not as substitutes for, but as co- 
operators with, the professional clergy. The Uni- 
versalist denomination appears to be passing out of 
that polemical and controversial epoch of its exist- 
ence into which it was by nature of things born, and 
to be entering into an epoch of aggressive Ohristian 
work ir, we trust, increasing spiritual fellowship 
with other Christian denominations. 


A correspondent asks us whether Liberals should 
continue their contributions to the American Board. 
We are not prepared to give at present any categor- 
ical answer to this question. We advise those who 
are in doubt to wait the course of events. Dr. 
Storrs intimated at Springfield his conviction, in this 
respect confirming the sentiment expressed by Dr. 
Behrends, that the unity of the Board and its constit- 
uent churches should in some way be preserved, and 
his hope that a way might still be found to accom- 
plish this result. If he can suggest any way in 
which the Board can be made truly to represent that 
catholicity of faith which actually exists today in 
the Congregational churches which make its con- 
stituency, we should hope that all Liberals, disre- 
garding the past, would be ready to co-operate with 
him and with the Board in its future work upon such 
a basis ; and until the public knows the result of his 
present reflections, and the reception of that result by 
those whom the majority at Springfield represented, 
action of any kind would be premature. It is, how- 
ever, proper to add thatthe New York ‘‘ Independ- 
ent,” in suggesting to the Progressives a policy of 
secession, shows a singular inability to comprehend 
their spirit. Its exact words are as follows: ‘If 
the Progressives cannot peaceably and quietly co- 
operate with it [the Board] as now managed, they had 
better withdraw and establish an organization of 
their own for pursuing the work of foreign missions.” 
No suggestion of secession has ever come, we believe, 
from the Progressives, and, .00 auch suggestion will 
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be for a moment entertained by them. They stand 
for a broad and catholic policy; their ot jection 
to the action of the majority at Springfield is that it 
was divisive acd schismatic ; and they would be 
guilty themselves of the very evil against which they 
bave these two years been vigorously contending, if 
they were to organiz3 a new Board to represent a 
sect within a sect and fight faction by faction. They 
are not secessionists, and cannot be made £o. 


In this connection we also call the attention of our 
readers to an intere:t'ng letter from a correspond- 
ent, according to which it would appear that 
Martin Luther would have been excluded, if nct 
from the Obristian pulpit, at all events from migsion- 


ary service, by the enforcement of the dogma of the 


decisive pature of this life’s probation for all men, 
heathen as well as (ui1ristian. The action of the 
majority at Springfield, if it were carried out Iogic- 
ally and consistently—action which ratified a refasal 
to appoint as a missionary one who said respecting 
the doctrine of future probation, ‘‘I do not know ; 
it affects neither my belief nor my preaching”— 
would also have excluded Luther, Baxter, the fathers 
of the great Moravian missionary movement (the 
first missionary movement since the R;formatian), 
Overlin, the typical missionary whose name is a 
household word in America; Meyer, the ablest 
evangelical exegete of Germany ; G det, the ablest 
evangelical exegete of France, and Alford, the 
ablest evangelical exegete of E.gland, as well as a 
host of recognized, accept able, and honored preachers 
of the (iospel at home, and efficient and successful 
missionaries in the service of the American Board 
abroad. In this connection, too, our readers will 
note in our Gleanings the action of the Free Baptist 
Church in the appointment of Mr. Stiles as a mission- 
ary to India. | 


The story of the proscription of Professor Good- 
win, told in another column, will arouse the indig- 
nation of every one who reads it, who believes in the 
‘‘liberty of prophesying.” Here is a professor, not 
of theology in a theological school, but of Eaglish 


_ literature in a college, summarily dismissed from his 


pst because he has dared to give expression in the 
pu'pit to sentiments which no man can ca!!l immoral 
or unevangelical, unless he condemns as immoral or 
unevangelical the presidents of most of the colleges 
in the East and the pastors of more than half the 
foremost churches in New Eogland. For the sermon 
which resulted in this summary dismission of the 
preacher from his college chair, and which was pub- 
lished in Tbe Ohristian Union, did not advocate New 
Theology or future probation ; it simply advocated 
the right of the ministry to think. We were aware 
at the time that this sermon hhad been visited with 
this penalty ; but the information did not come in 
such a way as justified us in giving it to the public. 
We give it to the public now because only by being 
brought to the light can this policy of repression and 


progcription be counteracted. It is un-American ; it. 


is unchristian ; it has only to be known to be con- 
demned. Happily, Michigan has a magnificent uni- 
versity where such a persecution for religious opin- 


_jon’s sake would be utterly impossible. The denomi- 


national colleges have reason to complain of the evil 
reputation which such an act as this inflicts upon 
them all; but we believe that it would do them a 
great injustice to believe that the spirit which 
appears to dominate the growing power of Olivet 
College represents the colleges generally which are 
under denominational control. 


GENERAL News.—The Hon. Elihu B. Washburne 
died at his residence in Obicago on Saturday last. 
Mr. Washburne’s services as our Minister in 
Paris at the time of the Franco-Prussian war, and, 
before that, as Secretary of State, made him one of 
the most eminent of American citizeus.——The 
United States Supreme Oourt has denied a motion to 
advance on the docket new casesinvolving the ques- 
tion of the*constitutionality of State probibition of 
liqnor without compensation for property value 


thereby destroyed. The Kansas Attorney-General 


has applied for leave to make an oral argument in the 
case already under advisement.——Severe storms 
have caused great damage and some loss of life 
on the Lakes and along the Atlantic coast.—— 
A crowd of the unemployed people who have been 
giving the London police some trouble marched 
into Westminster Abbey last Sunday and disturbed 
the servieas and insulted the preacher, Oanon 
Prothero,——The Mexican Oonstitution has been 
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changed so as toallow a President to be re-elected once. 
——tThe corner-stone of Olark Univers'ty was laid at 
Worcester, Masz., on Saturday, by the donor, Mr. 
Jonas G. Olark. New cases of cholera still appear 
at Tampa, Florida, and the people are in great desti- 
tution. 


OUR RIGHT TO A QUIET SUNDAY. 


E can readily understand the spirit which 

has led a portion of our German fellow citi- 
zens to demand a modification of the Sabbath laws, 
80 as to allow the opening of beer gardens on Sunday 
afternoon and evening. Not only very good Obris- 
tians, but many of the clergy, inthe land of Luther 
attend churchin the morning and the concert gar- 
dens in the evening, and feel no sense of incongrui.y. 
Bat, apart from every other consideration, what may 


' be morally safe in a homogeneous population, like that 


of Germany, where whisky drinking is rare, is mor- 
ally unsafe in a heterogeneous population, like tbat 
of America, where whisky drinking is common. The 
opening of German beer gardens would be followed 
by the opening of Irish and American whisky shops, 
and the day consecrated to rest would be turned, in 
our larger cities and manufacturing towns, into a 
day of roistering. The letters which we publish on 
another page from a few representative clergymen 
indicate, we are sure, a substantially universal 
Christian sentiment, and one which demands recog- 
nition and deserves respect. 

The movement to open the beer saloons on Sanday 
necessitates a careful consideration of the ground 
on which, and the limits within which, Suaday may 
justly call for legal recognition. Those who believe 
in a Sunday observance have no desire to impose by 


law their belief on others. They have no desire to- 


compel reluctant fellow-citizens to make it a day of 
worship and attend church services with them ; but 
neither, on the other hand, we are persuaded, are 
they content to demand for it only the recognition 
accorded to aholiday. They expect the law to rec 
oguize in the Sabbath something more than a legal 
holiday, and in our jadgment this expectation is an 
entirely just one. Sentiment is a somewhat impal- 
pable thing, yet the law does practically take cogni- 
zance of sentiment, and it doesso rightfully. Our 
Fourth of Jaly is a witness to the sentiment of 
patriotism and an undying love of liberty. We do 
not ask that the monarchist who happens to be with 
us should ba required to join in the procession, 
listen to the oration, or hurrah at the fireworks. But, 
however little sympathy he may have with free insti- 
tutions, if he makes his home in America, he must 
respect not only those institutions, but the public 
sentiment which makes them possible and the public 
day which symbolizes that sentiment. He may be 
at heart a secessionist, and sulk at home on Decnra- 
tion Day, and no public official willlay a heavy hand 
upon him and require his presence and his coun- 
tenance at the decoration of the soldiers’ graves ; 
but it will require of him to so conduct himself 
as not to insult the sentiment which keeps the 
graves of the veterans green, and not to interfere 
with the sacred and solemn joyousness of that day by 
any discordant note thrustinto its harmonies. Now, 
Sunday is the greatest symbol in our national life, 
grander than any cathedral, than any creed ; it 
interposes its hush in the midst of the week’s busy 
babel ; it silences the clanging factory bell and sub- 
stitutes the church chimes; it turns the key on 
marauding cares, converts the market-place into a 
cloister, and bears its sacred and eloquently silent 
witness to the divine in man, and man’s conscious 
need of the divinity above and about him. No one 
imagines for a moment that the sentiment thus 
sacredly symbolized can be forced into human souls by 
legislation. We have gone a long way past that 
epoch of folly. But, on the other hand, weare not 
content with a legislation which merely protects the 
Jaborer’s right to his rest day ; we demand, and we 
have a right to demand, a legal recognition of this 
commen if not universal sentiment. We demand, 
and we have a right to demand, that those who do 
not share it shall at least not obtrude discord upon 
those who desire it. Asa foreigner landing on our 
shores on the Fourth of Jaly would find in its 
changed activities an evidence of national patriotism, 
or on Decoration Day a witness to the value which it 
sets on self sacrifice and heroism, so in the very 
silence of the Sabbath he perceives a witness to the 
esteem in which the Nation holds the moral and the 
spiritual life. For that life he may have no esteem. 
However much we may pity his intellectual poverty, 
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we shall not condemn it and seek to punish it as a 
crime ; but he must not so embody his contempt for 
that which the great mass of the American people 
hold sacred, as by his very act to destroy the day 
which symbolizes, and so the sentiment which issym- 
bolized. 

That those who have initiated the movement for 
what they call the Personal Liberty bill intend by 
their act any such destruction of the Sabbath, orany 
such irruption upon the sentiment cf. piety and rev 
erence which it at once nurtures and manifests, wedo 
not believe ; but because this would be the inevitable 
effect of their success, if they were to succeed, we 
call on all who love the Lord’s Day, ard that life and 
epirit for which it stands, to join their voices withthe 
representative voices in cur colamns this week in a 
protest against the iconoclasm which would break in 
pieces the statue which memorializes and keeps alive 
piety, reverence, and love. 


THE GREELEY LETTERS. 


E commence this week the publication of a 

eeries of letters written by Horace Greeley to 

an intimate friend. They are some seventy in num- 
ber, covering a long period, beginning with the com- 
mencement of his career in New York City as a 
journeyman printer. They are incidentally interest- 
ing to the student of history for the light which they 
throw upon local and national politics during the 


period, but they are chic fly interesting and valuable 


as a character study. Horace Greeley was, in the best 
sense of the term, a self made man. Beginning life 
without even money, inflaence, or a liberal educa- 
tion, he became one of the most influential leaders 
of political thought in the United States.- He was 
without question the ablest political editor of Ameri- 
can if not of Anglo-Saxon history. The interior 
life of such a man is of value as well as of interest. 
It is a record of the process of self-education, the 
more significant because the writer was not con- 
scious that he was writing autobiography. These 
letters, too, although not written for that purpose, 
throw a considerable light on the so-called labor 
problem. They show the secret of success and the 
value of individual character. Tie courage, the 
hopefulnes:, the resolute purpoze, which nothing 
could daunut nor disturb; in a word, the ‘‘ grit” in 
entire urconsciousness portrayed, convey a lesson 
which would be weakened, not strengthened, by any 
attempt on our part to elaborate or enforce it. The 
Eoglish of Mr. Greeley is sometimes more forcible 
than elegant. But we should simply destroy the 
value of these letters as a revelation of personal 
character if we were to attempt to edit them. The 
only changes, therefore, made consist in the omis- 
sion of names, the publication of which would be, in 
some instances at least, an injustice both to Mr. 
Greeley and to the persons designated. 

We commend to the public the careful reading of 
this autobiographical chapter from the life of one 
who was & great molding force in American history. 


GERMANY’S NEW ALLIES. 


HE title of Shakespeare’s masterly play of 
‘¢ Julius Cesar” has sometimes been criticised 
as a misnomer, because the great Roman disappears 
from the scene at the end of the first act. But in- 
telligent criticism has pointed out that, while Cwsar 
disappears in person, his spirit remains the most 
active and potent force in the great drama. In the 
same way it may be said to-day that B'smarck has 
formed an alliance with Francis Deak and Uavour. 
Of this great trio, all of whom have been founders of 
modern States, the German Chancellor alone remains 
on the field of life ; but the spirit, the influence, and 
the work of his great contemporaries are represented 
in the powerful and growing kingdoms of Austria 
and Italy, and in the German alliance with these two 
powers Bismarck strikes hands with Deak and 
Oavour. 

Never was the constructive force of great minds 
more strikingly illustrated than in Austria and Italy. 
A quarter of a century ago these great Stites were 
almost powerless in the diplomacy of Europe. There 
was no Kingdom of Italy ; and Austria, torn and dis- 
united, seemed on the very verge of final disiutegra- 
tion. But the patient, far-seeing, practical genius 


of Oavour, aided by Italian patriotism and bya skill-_ 


ful use of opportunity, made united Italy pcssible-; 
and the broad, comprehensive statesmanship of Deak 
devised a union of diverse and hitherto antagonistic 
races which has given a new lease of life to Ausiria- 
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Hungary, and made it a great and growing force in 
the heart of the Continent. Most of us fail to under- 
stand how great the change has been in both these 
States, nor do we recog aize their remarkable advance 
in all that pertains to national strength. In allying 
Germany with Austria and Italy, Bismarck seems, to 
not a few who are ignorant of the rapid growth of 
the two latter States, to bave made the best of a bad 
situation, and to have accepted the aid, not of the 
States he would have chosen, but of those who were 
willing to stand with him. Undoubtedly the German 
Obaucellor is in his way an opportunist ; if he cannot 
get the best he will take the second bert ; butit must 
be remembered that he has in & measure created the 
present situation on the Continent, and that the 
withdrawal of Germany from Russia is, in the main, 
the result of his own planning, and he has united bis 
fortunes with the Southern Germans and with Italy 
because in his judgment these Sta‘es are able to fur- 
nish the kind of aid he needs. . 

Austria is no Jonger the same country which was 
defeated at Sadowa. She bas learned from her 
opponents the secret of military organization, and 
has been rapidly utilizing her immense race re- 
sources for military purposes. No nation has finer 
material for the making of soldiers. Everybody 
knows the quality of the trained Gzrman soldier, 
and everybody knows also the courage, the dash, and 
the military ap‘itude of the Hungarian and ihe Pole ; 
out of these races Austria has organized an army 
which might fizht side by side with the German 
army, the best in the world, and render it efficient 
aid. The races upon whom she Craws are warlike in 
spirit, and of late jesra the feeling of nationality 
has taken deeper hold upon them. Add to these 
elementary impulses the thorough training and 
organization which have been introduced through- 
out the Empire, and it is easy to understand why 
B smarck values the alliance of Austria. The recent 
maneuvers of the Austrian army were carefwly 
watched by military experts, and elicited the strong- 
es: expressions of admiration. 

In Italy the development of the country as a war 
power has also been great. King Humbert is a 
natural soldier, and has the organiz.ng power which 
has been one of the giftsof his race. For twenty 
years military organization has been studied, ad- 
vanced, and developed in Italy with quiet but telling 
persistency. The Vid Italy States furnish no small 
number of military organizations and commanders 
of the highest talent. From the Middle Ages to the 
century of Napoleon and Garibaldi there has been a 
succession of brilliant military leaders. The national 
army of Italy has not yet been tried in the field, but 
it has a fine military tradition behiod it. I's 
interests and its strength have bsen sedulously 
watched and cared for, and there is no reason to 
believe that it would fall below the expec:ations of 
a nation simost eager for the opportunity of testing 
its strength among the other great natious in whose 
ranks it is the latest comer. 


SOME PASTORAL LETTERS. 
II.—CONCERNING PREACHING. 


N old preacher gave to his son starting out in 
the ministry this wise conveel: ‘‘ Sammy, if it 
comes Sunday morning, and you have been busy all 
the week with pastoral labor, and bave had no time 
to get up a sermon, just go into the pulpit and talk 
religion to them, Sammy.” This ia what laymen 
want of preachers. We want, if I may class myself 
with the layme. for the moment, men who can ta'k 
religiontous. List fall I was in Plymouth Ohurch, 
and heard Mr. Beecher preach. It was the last 
cermon Lever heard from him. It was a simple, 
quiet rermor, not notably brilliant, rather tender 
and sympathetic, on Christ’s couversation with the 
woman atthe well. Atthe close of the services I 
went down to shake hands with him, and stood by 
the pulpit stairs while aloug procession filed by giv- 
ing him their greetiogs. Among them was one 
tashionably dressed lady, who, putiing on her sweet- 
est mile, and exterdirg ber hand, said to him, evi- 
dently intending to give bim the highest compliment 
she cou'd cenceive of, ‘‘Mr. Beecher, I have been 
greatly entertained this morning.” I shall not easily 
forget the expression of amusing disgust which 
fla-hed over Mr. Baecher’s countenance, quickly and 
ckillful’y as he concealed it. We do not go tochurch 
to be entertained; we do go to church to get re 
ligion. 


for which non-church-going scientists should find 
some scientific explanation. Itis not an easy matter, 
as lecture bureaux well know, togetan audience, even 
for a single night, for any but the most popular 
lecturer in most of our towns and cities, and there is 


stand the test of giving in the same town two lectures 
in one season ; while not many can stand the test of 
two lectures in the same town in successive seasons. 
Bat hundreds of thousands of anditora gather in 
lecture halls in every town and city to listen to the 
same speaker at least once a week, while many of 
them listen tohim twiceorthreetimes. It is evident 
that they do not go to be entertained; no drama 
played by a single actor could possibly hold such 
audiences, even were the seats free. It is equally 
evident that they do not go for information ; no 
lecturer could possibly hold these audiences, even 
were the seats free. There must be some demand, or 
the supply would long since have ceased, if thera be 
apy truth in the economic law of demand and sap- 
ply. That demand is not for entertainment, nor for 
instruction in the narrow sense of that word, but for 
inspiration. We go to church, not for theology, but 
for religion ; not for new theories of truth or honesty, 
but for new strength which shall help us to be true 
and honest in a vitiated social and mercantile atmos- 
phere ; not for new social theories, but for new im- 
pulses of mavliness and good will to our fellow-men ; 
not for some new philosophy about God, but for some 
power to bring us into closer fellowship with God. 

It is quite absurd to suppose that any man can 
deliver fifty-two orations a year, or that he can keep 
eloquence on tap and furnish it at stated occasions 
as it is calledfor. The orator must have an occasion 
as wellasatheme. Eloquence is impossible unless 
the audience, as well as the speaker, isin right con- 
dition for it. The minister who depends fcr attract- 
ing or holding a congregation on oratorical effects, 
whether elocutionary or rhetorical, is sure to fail; 
he who relies upon sensationalism must increase the 
strength of his emotional dram every Sunday, or the 
stimulant fails to stimulate. If he depends on giving 
simply instructive discourses he will fare no better ; 
he will find in his congregation many who possess all 
the opportunities for acqairing information that he 
possesses—more boks and quite as much leisure. 
L3t him take what theme he will, there are men be 
fore him who understand the theme better than he 
does, or at least as well, unless indeed he takes 
scholastic theology, upon which subject preacher and 
hearers are likely to be all agnostics together. But 
if, from his qaiet and devout meditation, and from 
his open-minded study of the Bible which God writ 
years ago, and the B.ble which he is still writing in 
human experience, the preacher can bring to his 
people a new and divine life, he will give them that 
for which they have come to church, and he will 
never lack a congregation. The commission of Obrist 
to his twelve is the perpetual commission to his min- 
istry : ‘‘ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils : freely ye have received, freely 
give.” He whocan do this is a preacher; he who 
cannot do this is not a preacher ; and he only can do 
this who by a daily life with God has freely received 
the life which he is freely to give to others. 

The popular condemnation of doctrinal preaching 
and the popular commendation of practical preach- 
ing are true or false according as they are inter- 
preted. All preaching should be both doctrinal and 
practical. It should have a profound truth in it, 
but a sbarp edge on it. <A doctrinal sermon without 
an object is lke an unloaded rifis, and a practical 
applicaticn without a profound truth behind it is 
like a bullet with no powder underneath. Whether 
the minister preach dociripally or practically, 
whether he read, commit to memory, or ext »mporize, 
whether his sermon is exeg: tical or topical, whether 
it is Arminian or Oalvinistic, old theology or new 
theology, is unimportant in comparison with the 
question whether it is vital with human sympathy 
and divine faith, with love to man and fellowship 
with God—vital with that kind of power which 
evables it to bring, not merely truth, but God him- 
self, the univereal Life-giver, ia‘o direct and per- 
sonal contact with human sou's, bringing comfort to 
those who mourn, light to those who are in dark- 
ness, ttrength to those who are weak, ard life to 
those who are in despair and death. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


A suggestive incident marred the pleasure of the Pres- 
idential trip in a Western town the other day: a woman 


Ohuch-going is indeed a remarkable phenomenon, | 
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searcely a lecturer in the country who could safely, 


| threw a pancake at Mes. Cleveland! Tahis shocking of- 


fense has been followed by prompt and impartial execution 
of the law upon the offender ; but, unluckily, the fact re- 
mains. Those of us who read the “‘ Saturday Review,”’ as the 
Spectator does for his sins, can imagine the shock of horror 
with which the news of this distressing outburst of passion 
will be received in Burope. It will point many a moral and 
disfigure many atale in the weeks to come. It wi!] illneg- 
trate anew the decadence of manners which always takes 
place under a republican form of government ; it will show 
how vulgar the average American is, and how devoid of 
those finer instincts which hedge about royalty; it will! 
reveal the absence of that epirit of respect for rank and 
office which is the very foundation of society. All these 
things and many more this ill-bred act will suggest to the 
English and Continental newspaper writer. This historic 
pancake will become as famous in its way as its predecessor 
which Alfred forgot to turn in the days of his calamity. 
But Americans will at least have this satisfaction: if the 
woman had been in Europe she would have thrown a bomb. 
Now, it must be conceded that a bomb is a much more dig- 
nified missile than a pancake ; but from every other point 
of view the pancake has the obvious advantage. We venture 
to suggest a new reading of this incident to our friends be- 
yond the seas: the modification of the bomb intoa pancake 
illustrates the mollifying influence of our institutions. There 
will always be a few disaffected persons who wil! throw 
things at those in euthority ; how beneficent, therefore, is 
the social and political atmosphere which transforms the 
implement of destruction into the harmless pancake! To 
the dispassionate the incident is not without a genuine touch 
of domesticity. 


With the exception of this cloud not much bigger than a © 


woman’s hand, Mrs. Cleveland's sky has been full of an- 
tumnal sunshine. Crowds have thronged to see her, fl ra) 
arches have spanned the streets through which she passed, 
and she has learned by delightful experience the heartiness 
of Western and Southern hospitality. Beauty reigus under 
all forms of government, and there is certainly a legitimate 
satisfaction in the fact toat the mistress of the White Honse 
is a type of the beautiful and accomplished American girl, 
eqaal to all situations and full of the resources of kindness, 
tact, and intelligence. One reca!ls the story which Mr. 


Higginson bas lately told of thesturdy American who, when 


he was told that a certain lady of Litchfield was admired at 
the Court of 8:. James, drew himeelf up and replied : ‘‘ S:r, 


she is admired even on Litcbfisid Hiil!’’ We have ourown | 


standards in these matters, and we have found that they 
suffer nothing by comparison with the standards of the 
older countries. Indeed, we are quite satisfied that if 
Madame Récamier passed the box in a Boston or New York 
or Baltimore church she would excite very little attention, 
It is to be noted that even the partisan press have resisted 
the inclination to detract in any way from the charms of 
the President’s wife. They have not even hinted that under 
a Republican admiaistration we should have a higher type 
of loveliness. 


The Spectator happens to know very well a charming 
woman—not the only one by any means—who is always 
reminding him of thy almost unerring tact of the best 
American type ; a tact which is often found qaite apart 
from any extensive social experience. It is said that the 
best and the worst manners in the world are to be found 
among the Eaglish aristocracy. Mt. Nadal declares that 
a eeason In London society is a moral discipiine of a very 
high order. When a man can courteous!y answer for the 
sixth time the same question from the lady at his side, 
whose talk is directed to him but whose thoughts are given 
exclusively to her marriageable daughters, he has attained 
no small degree of self-restraint. Thetact of the American 
girl is a quality of character; it is developed not so much 
by a desire to do the fit thing socially as by a vativeimpulse 
to do the kind and considerate thing. There is something 
very winning ‘n that gracious adaptation to another’s 
social needs which gives some women the key to all situa. 
tions and the open sesame to all hearts. When Charles 
II. violated the etiquette of his own court by pouring the 
contents of his cup of tea into a saucer in order to cover 
the blunder of the daughters of a country gentleman 
ignorant of the usages of court circles, he illustrated that 
charming quality of tact which bound people to him in 
spite of the Stuart vices and worthlessneas. There is no 
more infallible sign of a fine nature that this instinctive 
protection of others when it eprings from an impnieeof the 
heart ; and it is precisely this quality which the m'stress of 
the White House possesses, in Common with a multitude of 
her countrywomen. 


Three American ladies, traveling from Oxford to London, 
were shown {nto a compartment in which an elderly Scotch- 
man had already disposed bis aggreesive person and hi: 
abundant laggage. He evidently expected to have thecom-. 
partment exclusively for his own use, and his hat-box, bis 


rugs, and otber impedimenta were so arranged astotakeup | 


allthe room. Woaen the !edies were ushered in he made it 
perfectly evident to them that he regarded their coming as 
an intrusion of the mostimpertinent kind. They had traveled 
somewhat in England, and were already somewhat accue- 
tomed to the general rigidity of manner which not a few 
Eaoglishmen cultivate tcward etrangers. Undeterred, 
therefore, by the unconcealed disgust cf their unwilling 
fellow-traveler, the three ladies made themselves comfort- 
able in the seats which the guards rescued for them. One 
of the ladies—a ‘' constant reader of The Christian Union”’ 
—is a woman of very strong personality and of infinite wit 
and clevyernees. She quistly set hereelf to the task of thaw- 
ing ont the embattled Scotchman. Directing her conversa- 
tion to her companions, with the irresistibly genial manner 
which she always carries with her, she enlivened the joar- 
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ney with a serios of brilliant comments on the scenery, with 
pungent observations on things in general, and with recur- 
ring flashes of wit. Stimulating herself as she went, after 
the manner of Sydney Smith, she grew more and more witty 
and engaging, until her humor and geniality fairly over- 
flowed the compartment. At first the elderly gentleman 
maintained an attitude of disdainful hostility ; but he was 


a Scotchman, and the wit of the American soon aroused 


bim; he assumed an air of armed neutrality; then he 
dropped his paper and showed signs of tnterest ; then the 
rigid lines of his face relaxed and he smiled ; finally he cour- 
teously proffered some information, and then he surren- 
dered at discretion ard became the most agreeable of com- 
panions. When the train reached London he was prodigal 
of offers of assistance. The American had won the day 
without stooping to conqner. 


Occasionally, however, 8 man appears on the stage of 
action who is impervious even to the tact and grace of the 
American woman. Several very bright and cultivated 
women—some of whose names appear from time to time 
as coctributors to the columns of The Christian Union— 
were traveling in Germany. One of them was very sensitive 
to tobacco smoke, and the party had asked that in case any 
gentleman came into thecar and prepared to indulge in a 
pipe or cigar he should be urged to refrain. Such a per- 
son soon made his appearance. He wasa stalwart member 
of that army which is aterror not onlyto Europe but to 
Germany itself, so autocratic and insolent is the manner 
which its officers assum» to the unlucky civilian who is 
brought in contact with them. When the request of the 


ladies was made known he threw at them a glance which } 


showed how astounded he was at their unheard-of temerity. 
A woman request a German officer notto smoke! Sach a 
thing had never happened in the Teutonic annals. When 
he realized that he was really debarred from smoking, his 
wrath was hard'y controlled. Hescowled furiously, and no 
sweetness of the feminine manner or charm of the feminine 
smile moliified hia. After an insolent scrutiny of the 
party, he concladed that the offenders were Americans, and 
of course they must be thore horrible female suffragists so 
abhorrent to every well-regulated German. Summoning all 
the resources of Eoglish at hiscommand. he repeated slowly 
and scornfully the cutting words ‘* meetings,’’ ‘‘ speeches ’’ ! 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


REMONT Temple has been crowded during the 
three days’ meeting of the Woman’s Obristian 
Temperance Union. Miss Wlilard always gains a warm 
welcome by a Boston audience. One thing certainly is 
impressive—these Christian women not only are terri. 
bly in earnest, but they have positive convictions of the 
justness of their cause, and these convictions are pro- 
phetic ; they have no doubts as to the speedy triumph 
of their work. They have the Pauline way of speaking 
from the innermost consclousnessa—‘‘ we know,” and It is 
not easy to break the spell of this logic. Miss Willard 
went aside from her own convention to make a ringing 
address in behalf of thethird party movement in Massa. 
chusetts at a prohibitory ratification meeting in Music 
Hall, presided over by Judge Pitman’ The greatest 
surprise of the week was the address of Mrs. Livermore 
at the Woman’s Convention, formally withdrawing affil- 
iation with the Republican party, and casting in her lot 
with the Prohibitionists. Her address was at once a sub- 
lime eulogy and a stern arraignment of the grand old 
party. It can no longer be used as the medium of re- 
form. It is in the hands of politiclans. She compared 
it to a tree which must be cut down and burned to ashes. 


The White Cross movement received much attention. 


All the gatherings were enthusiastic—auguries of victory 
in the near future to the zealous members. Certainly 
these noble snd zealous women fancy themselves, as the 
champions of three great causes—suffrage, temperance, 
social purity, a trinity in unity—-as fitting into Burke’s 
beautiful dezcription—‘‘ just above the horizon, glitter- 
ing like the morning star, full of light and life and 
joy.” 


The Soclety of Statistics, of which Goneral Francis 
A. Walker is President, holds quarterly meetings, tak- 
ing up some special brauch at a time. 
ious statistics had the floor, Dr. Dorchester taking the 
lead, describing the methods of collating in the vart- 
ous denominations, claiming that while much of the 
material {is gained by eatimations, yet the results 
reached are approximately correct. Dr. Dorchester’s 
figures show that the evangelical churches increased 
between 1800 end 1870 in the ratio of thirty-three 
per cent., while the entire population for the same 
period increased in the ratio of eleven per cent. In es- 
timating the Roman Catholic churches the basis {s pop- 
ulation and notcommunicants. He maintains that since 
1870 there has been a marked decrease in ratio of growth 
among Roman Catholics. Secretary Dike, of the Divorce 
League, made some valuable observations as to the need 
of better material for the compilation of religious statis- 
tics. Each denomination gathers its own statistics 
without reference to others. He would have interde- 
nominational figures, showing the real religious forces 
in a community. In this way we should get definite 
knowledge as a basis of calculation. There are also needed 


_ better principles of interpretation. Mr. Dike suggested 


Last week relig- 


that many benevoleat instituiions could as well afford 
to employ ecfentific statisticians as insurance companies 
actuaries. Mr. Edwin D. Mead said he would like to 
see facts gathered to show the actual relation of new 
thought to the moral and social movements of to day. 
He would like something to Indicate the time and tend 
ency of things. These last two speakers struck some 
vital principles. A census of communicants has value, 
but comprehensive surveys of forces that are at work 
shaping the future, showing the relation of the new to 
the old, indicating the realities of progress, and outlin- 
ing the chaunels in which the Christian life of tc-day 
flows, is the desideratum of the times. 


Dr. Bartol surprised some of the Mind Healers by 
remarks at one of the!r conventions. The Doctor has 
been reck~ned a8 quite on their side. This tims. while 
he recognized some principles In their science, he gave 
his own experlencs as a test, applylog to the science 
to remove a cinder from his eye, which it could not do 
If you can heal broken bones and remove cinders 
from eyes, observed the Doctor you establish your 
claim to « purely mental sclenceof healing. This was 
not satisfactory to the zealous healers, and some one 
asked he could face two ways. ‘‘ I can look all round,” 
retorted the Doctor. Mind-healing in Boston {s 
astern. Of coursethere are phenomena! cases, but the 
ecience, as a science, {3 losing its hold. 


In political circles there is remarkable quiet for the 
time so near election. There are but few pubdlic meet 
ings belngheld. It is surmised that the Democrats may 
be on astill hunt, as the indications are of a very large 
registration. There is no doubt of an increased Third 
Party prohibitory vote. The Republicans have organ- 
{zed a Home Market Club, which held I's first dinner at 
Hotel Ver’ dme, one of the speakers being Senator Frye, 
of Maine, who went into the concrete, giving the results 
of his observations and gathered facts the past season 
in England as to the relative conditions of Englifsh and 
American laborers) A day or twolaterMr Frye spoke 
at the Shipping Convention, and the papers are after him 
for inconsistency in the speeches. 


The Congregational Club Monday night discuseed 
the question, ‘‘ Church and State: What fs the Province 
of Esch fn the Education of Children ?” which was 
opened by a masterly paper by Dr W. T. Harris, of 
Concord. He traced and defined the four precesses of 
education in the family, the school, the State, and the 
church, showing that each has its special sphere. 
The State deals with crime, the church with sin. 
The church teaches religion with authority, but {t bas 
no right to exert authority over the schools. On the 
other hand, the State has no right to impose religion. 
This paper was profound. In further discussion of the 
subject, Dr. Rauen Thomas sald he would yfeld the point 
of reading the Bible in the schools to preserve the schools 
from falling into sectarlanism, while Dr Plumb sa!d 
he would retain the Bible as the basis of a standard of 
morals. The Hon. E. C Carrigan, a Citholic and a 
member of the State Board of Education, who was put 
upon the Board by General Butler when he was 
Governor, advocated both public and private schooi:, 
and called attention to what seemed to be a forgotten 
statute which requires all private schools to be under 
the sanction of the local Board of Education. The 
private schools of the State tc-day, ssid Mr. Carrigan, 
are mostly in violation of statute and lable to fines 
It was the best discussion, as a whole, the Club has had. 


The Rev. Mr. Dickinson, of Lowell, member of 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board, has 
been called to the Berkeley Street Church fn Boston. 
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| THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT LOUISVILLE. 


By THE Rev. E. WincHEsTER DONALD. 


HE Church Congress {s in some sort the safety- 

valve of the Episcopal Church. It means govern- 
ment by discussion. It alms at expression, not at all at 
repression. It practically says to ministers and laymen, 
** Out with it! the whole of it! Auafence for whatever 
you wish to say is guaranteed. Hesitate at nothing save 
temper and discourtesy.” In this spirit the Congress 
originated, in this spirit it has been maintained for 
eleven sessions, with unimportant exceptions. It is no 
small tribute to the dignity and courtesy of its mem. 
bers that, with the freest and fullest expression of 
opiafons on subjects in which men ae passionately 
interested and upon which they are widely and visibly 
divided, no serious breach of Christian conduct has 
ever occurred. No doubt there have been strain and 
moments of alarm, no doubt pain and wonder have 
been caused, but every man has spoken his thought 
and shown his feeling ‘without any sort of disaster. 
A Presbyterian minister who was an interested and 
acutely surprised listener at the Detroit session in 1884 
said to me, as we left one of the most interesting of the 


|meetings, ‘‘A night like this in General Assembly 


would read the Preabyterlan Caurch asunder.” Tha 
Louisville session, which closed last Friday, was in no 
way behind its predecessors {2 interest or value. In- 
deed, in some of its ufterances it bas been the mos: 
significant of the eleven. The real point of everiastiny- 
difference between the two great achools of ecclesias: 
tical opinion in the Church was discio:ed as it has no: 
been since the close of the great debate beiween High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen, say twenty year: 
ago, before Broad Churchmansh!p had gained enough 
force to cleave the hitherto compact and homogeneou' 
Low Church party. Ritualism !{nyers fn a diocese her: 
and there, as an occasion of parochial or episcopal als- 
tress, but the Church at large bas made up fis mind tha: 
the amount and quality of it which {fs likely to last 1: 
of no serfous importance. Concern about Rituallsm 
is giale. There is also a lull in the excitement whicl: 
arose ebout the freer Biblical criticlam. The peopl: 
have discovered that the Bible fz just as much read anc 
just as helpful as before the suggestion was made tha‘ 
certain of its stories were not to be taken literally, anc 
that the authorship and dates of its books are not 6: 
important as their splritual contents. 

This left the fisid clear for the fntroduction of the olc 
subject of eacerdotalism. Two recent and significant 
events combined to make {ts discussion t!mely and nat 
ural. The proposal to changes the name of the Church. 
and the Declaration of the House of B'shops concern- 
ing church unity, are Important malnly as touchtag the 
nature of the ministry. Protistantlem is essentially 
anti sacerdotal, hence the stir caused by the proposai 
to get rid of it in the titleof the Church. The Declara. 
tion of the B'shops respecting the Historie E;iscopate 
involves a doctrine of ordinatfon ; hence the kind o* 
reception the Declaration has had, The issue was di:- 
tinctly jolned at Louisville between the sacerdotalisis 
and the antisacerdotaliats. It is best that It was openly 
joined. For there can be no doubt that belfef 1a the 
priest ” as agaiuat belief in the ‘‘ mialster” has spreac 
widely and rooted itself deeply in tke last few years fu 
the Episcopal Church. Nor can it be dented that the 
men who hold saner and more liberal views of th: 
Christian ministry—who, by the way, for some reason 
are men moat in touch with the spirit of the age and in- 
terested In present-day problems—have had their atten- 
tion diverted from this growth and rooting by questions 
of criticism and sociology. While good men siept tha 
tares have sprung up. It fe weil, therefore, that thy 
essential point of difference between the parties should 
be bared. And the interest in the discussion of thy 
‘* Proposal to Change the Name of the Church” and of 
‘‘The Historic Episcopate and Apostolic Succession’ 
overshadowed that of the other topics. 


After the opening tervices on Tuesday, at which - 


Bishop Peterkin made an address ic Cir'st Church, thi: 
Congress: was opened in Liecderiranz Hall by the: 
Bishop of the diocese, Bishop Dudley, with a speech o* 
cordial welcome, followed by a memorial of d«cease i 
members by the General Secretary, Dr. Wilder. 

The first of the topics discussed was the ‘' Functio:: 
and Power of the Preacher To-day.” It 
significant of the value placed on preaching by thu 
Episcopal Church that not one word was uttered sgaines 
preaching. Ita value was strenuouély insisted upon by 
every writer andepeaker. Tails was the most cheerin,; 
symptom of the whole session. It seem; that, whateve: 
else we are to have, we are to have preaching; whatever 
else the clergy are to do, like the Apoaties they wil 
cease not to preach and teach Jesus Carist. I did not 
hear Dr. Greer’s able paper, but I heard the manly, 
sensible, reassuring speech of Professor Wililam Liw- 
rence, of the Cambridge Divinity Scho.l. Oae feli walia 
listening to him that his students must leave the sem'- 
uaty infected with some vigorous ideas of what it ist» 
preach, 

Wednesday morning brought the apparently harmless 
topic of the Higher Ediucation of Women. Mr. Locks, 
of Rhode Island, and Archdeacon Ziegenfuss, of Pough- 
keepsie, read the papers, each advocating the widest 
rauge of siudy, on the ground that woman as womaa 
was by right entitled to it, and that, with the jacreased 
and increasing number of women compeiled to com- 
pete with men as bread-winners, she must be educaiel 
as highly as men to make the conditions of competitioa 
equal. This was very ably argucd. Thon came tha 
surprise. Mr. Dumbell, of Chattanooga, opened hig 


speech with the remark that it was fatal to a woman's 
womaniiness that she should ‘‘ know ali that is kuow- 
It is not an unfair characterizsiion of bis speeca’ 


able.” 
to say that it was a plea for Wowan’'s {gnoraoce. Hs 
feared education of the higher sort woul il usfi: her for 
the duties of domestic life and relivious sery.c3, and his 
conception of reiigious duties was the med'x al one, 
He seemed to think that knowledge would Kili religion, 
‘* Father” Maturin, of Paliladelphia, toil»wed ia ths 
same spirit, qualifying his main contention, howevai, 
with a clear and sturdy insistence that, while it seemei 
necessary that woman should become a bread-wivaer b ’ 
doing what is rightly regarded as men’s work, shu 
should never forget that she ls a woman and that her po- 
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sition as a toiler with men is abnormal. Dr. Bates and 
Mr. John C. Brooke replied with vigor to these med! val 
proposals. It is worth pointing out that ultra High 
Churchmanshbip, in this debate, set its face against the 
liberal education of women. The meaning of this is 
clesr. It would be a gain if women, who have been 
thus far the stanchest adherents of the movement 
toward extreme ‘‘ H!gh Church,” are led to reflect upon 
iis educational significance to their future. 

In the evening the great hall was packed. ‘‘ The Prc- 
posal to Change the Name of the Church ” promised an 
exciting debate. No one wasdisappolated. When the 
debate was over every person present knew that the 
resson—the only reason—urged for the change is this: 
that the word J vofestant in the title of the Episcopal 
Church is a barrier to the progress of sacerdotaliem in 
our communion ; and that the only reason the change 
ig epposed is this. that our Protestant character is 
e*eential to the preservation of all the Reformation 
secured to the Anglican Church. Of course several 
writers and speakers, on elther alde, urged other reasons, 
but with no success. The real reasons persisted in 
claiming first placa. Elther we are Protestants or we 
are not, was the question debated. The opponents of the 
change refused to consider the petty disadvantages of 
the present name. Dr. Bates, Dr. Palllips Brooks, Dr. 
Kirkus, aud Dr. Noakes—the last a fine specimen of 
old-fashioned Evangelical Low Churchmanship—con- 
sistently contended for the protestantism of our Church, 
claiming that if it were once disclaimed in our name it 
would soon be ejected from our character. Dr. Brooks 
probably spoke for all liberal Churchmen when he sald 
that if the change of name meant nothing more than 
the enlargement of the Caurch he would not oppose it 
for an instant. Every one felt that it was not for en- 
largement but for contraction that the movement 
was started and pushed. Bishop Seymour's argument 
for the change was acuriousone. It had the merit of 
novelty. It caused Dr. Kirkus so great and genuine 
astonishment that his reply to it, logical and crushing as 
it was, was shot through with a epacies of wit and sar 
casm which only a bewildering wonder at Dr. Seymour’s 
line of argument could evok?. It fs not unlikely that the 
roars of laughter he caused relieved the strain of the 
meeting. Bishop Seymour’s idea is that Protestantiem 
is merely a negative; that God is positive ; that God 
never ‘‘ protests ;” that Protestantism dissevers the 
Church from the conception of positive catholic truth ; 
that though the Cburch is in a certain sense protestant 
as a matter of necessity, it is only incidentally so. But 
the reply to this was prompt: Protestantism is positive ; 
it stands for a well recogaoized, clearly defined body of 
evangelical truth, and not simply, or to-day mainly, for 
a denial of the claims of the R»man See. The Bishop's 
closing sentence, ‘‘ Few are insane enough to wish for 
the change at the cost of a schism,” is noteworthy. 
Pecunlarily, at least, a schism would be costly, and we 
know who would suffer most heavily. I doubtif any 
man left Liederkranz Hall bewildered. If he halted, ft 
was between two, not a half-dozen, opinions. 

‘‘The Historic Episcopate and Apostolic Succession 
the next morning furnished an opportunity to continue 
the discussion. The same radical difference reappeared. 
The existence of the Episcopate from the beginning of 
the second century was admitted, that germs of {it appear 
in the New Testament was not denied, that it was con- 
nected specially with St. John in Asia Minor was also 
admitted ; but beneath these considerations was clearly 
felt the real question, Was ti of divine appointment? 
The division was on this. There can be no doubt that the 
Episcopa! Church is deeply and firmly attached to epis- 
copal government as one well fitted for her usefulness 
and peace. In this there is substantial agreement. But 
when the claim is made, as it was distinctly made by 
Dr. Vibbart, of Chicago, that episcopacy is by divine 
appointment, and that only episcopally ordained clergy 
can validly administer the cucharist, the explanation of 
two parties in the Church fromthe first day until 
now is a plain one. There are men who can never 
admit the original divine appointment of episcopacy, 
or, if so appointed, its absolute necessity to the valid 
existence of the Christian Church to-day, in the light of 
the splendid history made by non-episcopal churches 
for three hundred years. The history contradicts the 
theory. 

Dr. Harwood, of New Haven, reviewed the history of 
eplecopacy, maintaining that {t was an ecclestastical 
development, not 4 divine institution. Mr. Mackay, 
in one of the best papers read at the Congress, showed 
that the system, not the Apostolic power, had been 
transmitted. Then came the clear, straightforward, 
well-written paper of Dr. Vibbert, of which I have 
spoken, with its certain claim for the episcopate, and 
Apostolic succession as its necessary corollary, as essen- 
tial to the very existence of the Church. And every 
speaker who followed only made more clear that the 
question is timply, solely thie: Is Apostolic succession 
the only channe! through which the graceof God comes 
to men ? 


And so, as I said at the beginning, the issue veel 


the two great parties in the Church has been once more 
clearly joined. The old battle, which we supposed 
ended, is reuewed by fresh forces on elther side. The 
phrases are changed, the temper is less bitter, the fight 
less personal—but the contest unquestionably has be- 
gun, L'beral Churchmen are not buoyantly confident. 
They recogniz3 the disadvantage cccasioned by their 
long inaction—an inaction I have already explained. 
And yet it would be skepticism of the worat sort if they 
believed their cause hopeless. What was once gained 
may be gained again and more completely. 

The other topics discussed were interesting mainly as 
indications of the growing determination to make the 
Church useful, to utiliza all our material and seize all 
Cur opportunities. The laymen who talked about ‘‘ Lay 
Co operation in Caourch Work’’ read a healthy Concio 
ad Clerum, and ministers not a few began to think 
something can be learned from the laity. Mr. Hough- 
taling and Mr. Smedes illustrated in their own persons 
the immense value in the future of lay cc-operation. 

The Congress closed with the discussion of ‘‘ Prayer- 
Meetings in the Church.” Of what was said I should 
like to speak in The Christian Uaionin a future Issue. 
I must content myself with saying that the prayer- 
meeting is already a part of the worship of the Church, 
has rooted itself in the sffsction and experience of souls, 
and that the future is bright with the vision of an in- 
creased spiritual life all through the Church. And per- 
haps this vision, with its light, is to make less dark the 
gloom cast upon the Church by the shadow of growing 
sacerdotalism. The Congress opened with insistence 
upon preaching ; it closed with an appeal to prayer. 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR CONVENTION 
AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


By ALBERT SHAW. 


Labor opened at Minneapolis on the 5th of Octo- 
ber and made final adjournment on the 19:h. The 
Convention was expected to be oneof the most critically 
important in the history of the order. Its scenes and 
events were not so exciting as had been anticipated, but 
its general results are likely to prove of great conse- 
quence nevertheless. The close of the fourteen days’ 
buainess left the order in a better condition of harmony 
than the opening ; and no preceding convention has 
dene so much to win for the Koights of Labor the good- 
will and confidence of the great outside public. 


The new rule reducing representation has proved an 
eminently wise step. The Richmond Assembly last year 
was an unwieldy body of eight or nine hundred men. 
The altered basis of representatlon—one for each three 
thousand members and major fraction of that number 
in each District or State Assembly—brought the mem- 
bership of the Minneapolis Convention down to a little 
more than two hundred. Most of them were earnest 
and inteliigent men. There was a gratifying dearth of 
irresponsible and extravagant talk. It was really re- 
markable that 80 little frothy and injudicious utterance 
found vent, and that agitators of the ‘‘ walking dele- 
gate” sort were at such a heavy discount. Taere were 
many church members and a large number of total ab- 
stainers among the delegates. There seemed to be a 
taclt agreement on all hands that there should be no 
drinking while the Convention lasted. The body was 
vastly superior in manners and morals to the ordinary 
political convention. Asa whole, the personnel of the 
gathering reflected credit upon American citizanship. 
On the evening before the regular work of the session 
began, ten or fifteen thousand people attended a public 
meeting under the auspices of the local Knights, to 
hear an address from Mr. Powderly. The General 
Master Workman improved the oceasion to open an 
aggressive-defensive campaign, and to define his post- 
tion. There was inflaite tact in his boldness, and the 
tone of this speech proved the keynote of the whole 
Convention. He took a firm stand on the subjects of 
Anarchism, strikes, temperance, religion, and immigra- 
tion, and carried his great audience with him at every 
int. 
de an outcome of the Minneapolis Convention, there 
remains nothing doubtful or ambiguous in the attitude 
of the Kaights oi Labor toward the incendiary doctrines 
of the Anarchists. The Oonvention even refused to 
entertain a resolution which, under a preamble depre- 
cating capital punishment in general, committed the 
order to the movement for commutation of the sentence 
of the men under condemnation at Chicago. The reso- 
lution contained no word of compromise toward the 
doctrines of the Anarchists; but it was felt that the 
order could not safely subject itself to a possibility of 
misrepresentation on this subject. The attempt of the 
extreme socialistie element to capture the organization 
has failed completely, and is not likely to be renewed in 
future: Mr. Powderly, it should be said, insists upon 
the right use of terms, and would rescue the word 


Boplalism” from the odium which the apostles of vio- 


HE eleventh General Assembly of the Knights of 


The personal quality of the Convention was high. 
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lence have caused to be attached to {t. He would call 
them Anarchists, and would use the word Scclalism 
as reputable economic writers have always, used {t, to 
denote a certain creed as to the sphere of State action 

In this sense of the word, Mr. Powderly and the 
Knights of Labor are moderate Socialists. They gave 
good evidence of their patriotism by the character of 
their demonstrations on the Fourth of July last; and 
they have now made a rule that none but the Natfonal 
flag shall be carried In any parades of the order. 

Undoubtedly the Knights are greatly strengihened by 
the withdrawal of all opposition on the part of the Cath- 
olic Church. That Church has {ts strength in America 
among the working people, and they have a right to 
expect its sympathy fn every honest and sincere attempt 
they make to better their generai condition. They 
accord high praise to Archbishop, now Cardinal, Qib- 
bons for his presentation of their case at Rome, It is 
fortunate for the Catholic Church, for the order of 
Knights, and for the country, that this complete recon- 
ciliation has been brought about. The Church cannot 
afford to antagonize on arbitrary grounds a great labor 
organization whose general alms are laudable, and the 
order cannot afford to be without the concervalive ir flu- 
ences of the Church. The good effect of the Church’s 
indorsement was manifest in the Convention. The 
drift of American workingmen to-day is toward religion 
and the churches rather than in the opposite direction, 
and organized Christianity should sce its oprortunity 
and duty. 

The Knights of Lsbor can hardly be called a secret 
order any longer. There is pothing mysterious about 
their sayings or doings. Until five or six years sgothey 
made much of sworn vows, mystic Initiations, and secret 
rituals. They have been steadily eliminating the feat- 
ures which the originators of the order borrowed from 
the old secret societies, and have been learning the 
strength there {fs for every just cause in wide publicity. 
They have changed remarkably in this respect within 
two years. Public opinion dominates everywhere, and 
Knights of Lsbor must appeal to it and win its favor if 
they would carry any of their points. The deliberations 
of the General Assembly at Minneapolis were with 
closed doors ; but every important document was given 
promptly to the press, and every important vote was in 
like manner disclosed. The general cfficers brought 
printed reports to the Assembly, and copies were placed 
at the disposal of all newspapers. Nothing is kept back 
in these documents. They reveal every occurrence of 
the past year. The Executive Board has a report that 
fills about two hundred closely printed pages. The Gen- 
eral Master Workman’s report, or ‘‘annual address,” is 
a pamphiet of sixty-four pages. The General Co oper- 
ative Board’s report fills about as many pages; and so 
on. The prompt and frank issuance of these reports to 
the newspapers has strengthened the order immeasurably 
in the public confidence. They show the difficulties 
under which the General Officers have labored, as well 
as the good faith, patience, and conservatism with which 
they have endeavored to discharge their duties. The 
order has learned to hold itself accountable to public 
opinion, and it is receiving a considerate and fair treat- 
ment from the press. Because there has been less 
secrecy observed, there have been fewer colored and sen - 
sational reports in circulation than in former years. 

The General Secretary’s report is one of the most 
instructive of this year’s documents. The number of 
members reported, as in good standing, at the Rich- 
mond meeting of last year was 702,926, with 26,753 in 
arrears, making a total of 729,677. There had been a 
tremendous growth of membership in the early part of 
1886. As Secretary Litchman says, ‘‘ People came into 
the order by the hundred thousand, so that a suspen- 
sion of initiations for forty days was ordered. After 
this forty days had expired the rush again commenced, 
and the result wasto bring to the organization a mass 
of material that proved itself to be a weakness rather 
than a strength.” The Richmond report showed the 
membership as it stood on July 1, although the falling 
off had begun and had amounted to a large number by 
October. On July 1, 1887, the members in good stand. 
ing were about 485 000, with nearly 50,000 in arrears, 
making the total membership 535,000. There is an 
apparent deciease of nearly 200000 members. Rein- 
statements and new initiations since July 1 have per- 
haps been at a rate which would justify the estimate 
that the order will enter the year 1888 with a member- 
ship exceeding six hundred thousand. 

The scope of this article will not permit any detailed 


account of the various frictions and disagreements 


which demanded the attention of the Assembly. The 
Richmond Convention closed in dissension over ques- 
tions which were naturally resumed at Minneapolis. 


The trouble with District 126 (Philadelphia carpet 


weavers) remains unadjusted, but will now be put into 
the bands of arbitrators. The quarrel is upon technical 
grounds. The Richmond Convention voted to expel 
assemblies of cigar-makers who adhered also to the 
International Oigar-Makers’ Union, there having been a 
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sentative men. 


seemingly irreconcilable difference between that Union 


and the K of L. concerning the matter of labels and 
other trade questions. The Minneapolis Assembly bas 
reecinded the vote of expulsion, and barmony is 
restored. In varlous ways the Order of Knights has 
sought to reconcile points of difference between Itself 
and the trade organizaticns, and its progress {n this 
direction is to be counted among the best achlevements 
of the Minneapolis meeting. The great bulk of the 
Kalghts are organ’/z3d in mixed rather than in trade 
assemblies, and the number of trade assemblies wh!ch 
are also members of an old line trades union {is still 
smaller. It is well to remember that the Knights in 
general are not a reorgan’zition of «ld bodies of organ- 
‘a°d labor, but a new crystallization from the great un- 
organized mass, having in view the promotion of the 
interests of all workingmen. The constitution provides 
that members of any particular trade may organ!ze 
trade councils and hold representative trade assemblies 
for the purpose of considering and determining matters 
affecting the trade alone The scope of these trade 


assemblies, and the precise rcheme of federation and 


distribution of powers among local, district, State, and 
National assemblies cannot be touched vpon here. At 
each annual meeting the rae danas system is altered 
in some respects. 

It was during the session of the Richmond Assembly 
that the great Chicago stockyard strike was renewed. 
The ending of this disastrous quarrel by Mr Powderly’s 
command to the men to accept the situation and return 
to their work caused immense dissatisfaction in some 
quarters. This action was fully v'n licated at Minneapo- 
lis, and the order will suffer no permanent loss from ft. 
The opposition of the Gambrinus Assembly (Milwaukee 
brewery employeet) to the temperance stand of Mr. 
Powderly and the order has been determined and bitter, 
but unavailing. It {is belleved that a visit by Mr. 
Powderly to Milwaukee and a personal explanation’wi)] 
prevent withdrawal from the order. 

Mr. Powderly regards the abolition of the strike 
assistance fund as one of the best results of the Minne 
apolis meeting. The accumulation of such a fund, 


- held to the credit of the Assemblies, has been found a 


temptation which ought to be removed. Strikes are 
distinctly unpopular among the Knights of Labor. If 
any man believes that the lessons of the Southwestern 
railroad strike and the Chicago stockyards strike have 
been Jost upon the order, he should talk with its repre! 
The name of Martin Irons is nowhere 
so ¢xecrated as among the Knights. 

The Farmers’ Alliance met in national convention in 
Minneapolis during the first week of the Assembly, and 


there was much interchange of compliment and cour- 


tesy. In Western States thetwo orders have in recent 
years consulted together much for the promotion of 
certain legislative obj:cts. Their union has been a 
matter of some talk, but fs not contemplated. The 
Kaights, however, are expecting a large accession of 
farmers to their numbers this coming year, through 
the establishment of mixed assemblies in country vil. 
lages. 

Women were more than ordinarily prominent in the 
Minneapolis convention. All but one or two of the 
women attending the Assembly were members of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union ; and between 
the two organizations, it should be remarked, there 
were manifested a good many evidences of respect and 
cordifality. 

Members of the Assembly were interviewed quite 
numerously as to the prospects of a National labor party 
and their own political predilections. Opinions varied 
widely. The order, as such, will keep its non-partisan 
character. Individual members will participate freely 
in party work. The wisest heads, with few exceptions, 
held that the time had not come for a labor party, and 
that workingmen should seek rather to influence the 
platforms and legislative work of the existing parties ; 
that, in short, they should devote themselves to the suc- 
cess of measures rather than to the political promotion 
of men or parties. The recent attention of the Knights 
of Labor to legislative questions has resulted in their 


securing an extraordinary amount of legislation from 


State and National law-makers. Upon Mr. Powderly’s 
advice they will for the present concentrate their legis- 
lative efforts, so far as Congress is concerned, upon the 


- work of seouring a Cabinet executive department of in- 


dustry, and the inauguration by the Government of 
postal telegraphy. 

Mr. Powderly has announced his determination to 
retire next year, after arduous service of nine years as 
General Master Workman. He has enemies in the order, 
but has never been stronger or more completely trusted 
than he is today. He has shown himself to be a man 
of marvelous executive ability, combined with wonder- 
ful tact, good judgment, and personal modesty. The 
continued exercise of extraordinary power has not turned 
his head. He isa born leader of men, and he has not 
used his gifts of leadership for self-aggrandizement. His 
wholesome influence has been of incalculable benefit to 
the order, 


‘THAT 


“PERSONAL LIBERTY” BILL. 
VOICES FROM THE CHURCHES, 


From FATHER THomMAS 8. PRESTON. 


I received your letter yesterday, and sympathize with its 
general tone. I hope no law will be pasged which “ will 
allow the opening of liquor shops on Sunday from 2P Mm. 
till midnight.’’ The Catholic Caourch has done all in its 
power to preserve the order and quietness of Sanday, and 
in this effort all our clergy, so far as | know, are united. 

St. ANN's Courncu, NEW YORE. 


Frou BisHor Henry C. Porter. 


Any word of mine must necessarily be brief, but I should 
blame myself if I could be silent in regard to the proposed 
Sunday legislation and the important interests which 
it threatens. 

These concern not only the so-called liberty of a few, 
but the most sacred rizhts of the many, and in saying this 
I have not merely in mind the rights of some to the undis- 
turbed worship of God, but the rights of all to a day of rest 
and quiet. Any one who knows what are the character- 
istics of the closing days of our national holidays, espectal- 
ly in great cities, can easily anticipate what every Sunday 
will become when license is given to anybody who chooses 
to turn its peaceful hours into the disorder and clamor 
which are the fruit of drink. 

Here is an enormous and dangerous force, commanding 
unlimited money and reckless of consequences, which every 
intelligent man knows to be the worst enemy to order, 
frugality, domestic happiness, and social prosperity of all 
the licensed traffics to be found among us, and which yet 
virtually refases to be arrested on that one day when all 
other business stands still. It is necessary to no one’s wel- 
fare, it is essential to nobody’s comfort. It is the promoter 
of crime, idleness, disease, and ruin, and yet, having now a 
liberty which threatens to be destructive to the State, it asks 
for more. It is a request which I think the instincts of self- 
preservation, even if no higher motives appeal to us, should 
prompt us resolutely to resist. 


From Tae Rev. W. Hvestinaton, D.D. 


I am at a loss to understand why dealers in a kind of 
merchandise confessedly harmful should be given the legal 
privilege of making money on a day when dealers in kinds 
of merchandise confeasedly harmless are forbidden to sell. 
Let us be fair. Elther keep the saloon shut, or permit the 
shops of all sorts to open. To call A’s right to sell rom 
at an hour when B is forbidden to sell bread “ personal 
liberty ’’ is a grotesque parody upon sacred words. 

The question, therefore, is simply this: Shall we free 
the latter half of Sunday from the restrictions which, 
nominally at least, have thus far covered the whole of the 
day ? 

A man’s judgment upon this point will hinge upon the 
value he attaches to the rest-day as a social institute. If 
he be accustomed to think of Sunday observance contempta- 
ously, as a relic of Hebrew superstition, he will see inthe 
proposed legislation only one additional blow dealt at a 
falling idol. If, on the other hand, he recognizes in the pro- 
tected one day in seven a bulwark against the taskmaster 
and oppressor which nobody is so much interested in 
maintaining as the laborer, he will look with suspicion at 
&@ movement which, under color of enfranchising the work- 
ingman, is bound to end in enslaving him. For myself, 
quite apart from any religious convictions as to the sacred- 
ness Of the first day of the week, I feel, as a citizen, the 
profoundest interest in seeing a privilege, so dearly boucht 
as this one was, resolutely maintained, even though the 


conveniences and not a few of what strict logicians would 
call inconsistencies. 
Grace CuurcH Rectory, New York Ciry, 


FROM THE Rev. T. De Witt Tatmaagz, D.D. 


half to the Lord and the second half to the Devil, meets with 
my abhorrence. This clash of prayer-book and ale-pitcher 
will spoil the book and burt the ale. Put in algebraic form: 
Half Sunday sober plus Half Sunday drunk—the demorall- 
zation of society. The liquor traffic has the floor, and it 
moves the passage of two resolutions, only one of which it 
bas read. 

lst. Resolved, that after two o’clock on Sundays the dram- 
shops be kept open. 

Resolved, secondly, that the dram-shops, before two 
o’clock on Sundays, be kept open. 

Don’t you see? Stop the last half of a horse and you will 
be sure to stop the whole horse, 

Brook yn, N. Y. 


From tue Rev. J. H. Ecos. 


The Personal Liberty Party in its recent convention held 
inthis city boasted that it represented 75,000 men. The 
testimony of competent witnesees assures us that this boast 
is verified by the facts. Now, how will you read these 
figures? They may mean nothing ; they may mean much. 
For years there have been more than 75,000 men in this 
‘State who have strongly, even religiously, desired to change 
our day ofrest and worship from Sunday to Saturday. They 
have written books, issued tracts, published papers, held 
conventions. Yet no manhasregardedthem. How comes 
it, then, that these other 75 000, by a single convention and 
one bold utterance, have shaken the State? I will tell you. 
Environment did it. They represent vastly more than 
themselves. They stand vitally joined to other and such 
tremendous forces that the Statemay welltremble. Strong 
men will often tremble and grow white at sight of a match 


| in a powder magazine, That little thing has secret, vital affin- 


maintenance involve, as it certainly does, many grave in-. 


The effort to split the Sunday in two, and give the first 
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ities with the elemental forces )ying asleep ail about it. A 
bugler practicing his notes in the barracks !s nothing, but 
that same man sounding the charge at Waterloo cansed the 
nations to tremble. How, then, wi!l you read theze figures ? 
Do you say they are simply so many beer-drinking, singing, 
dancing, carousing men? Then they are nothing. They 
are not worth the printe1’s ink inthis paragrapb. We have 
always had such menin the State, and will have them to 
the end oftime. Itell you again, you must get the signi fi- 
cance of this party from its environment. 

It is the match inthe powder magazine: the bngler at 
Waterloo. They have back of them all the destructive 
forces of society. They are the advance guard of the 
whole Army of Strong Drink. Their demand for the sur- 
render of Sunday is no newthing. It is as old as Sunday 
legislation ; old as the fourth commandment. It is only 
the old demand given with renewed boldness and defiance 
because these men are now conscious of their strength. 
They know perfectly well that the great army of gamblers 
in the State is back of them; the horee-racing. ball-playing, 
rowing, prize-fghting fraternitics; men who have always 
fought to destroy the day. They know that the great army 
of brewers and distillers, with their perfect organization, 
their enormous wealth, their political influence, is back of 
them. They know that the great army of liquor-sellers is 
at their call; the arcient traditional foes of our Christian 
Sunday; men who, through decades of intrigue, lawless- 
ness, and mendacity, grown reckless and defiant 
respecting all legal and moral restraints; men who are 
carried by one overmastering passion, the love of money. 
The 75 000 know that they have back of them the great 
army of drinkers, hundreds of thousands of whom are 
possessed by a fiery lust that defies even death. They have 
back of them the masses of the idle, vicious poor, who 
look upon all law as a restraint, upon established institu- 
tions as the pet monopolies of the rich. They have back of 


them the majority of our foreign population, with their — 


hostile education and relaxed habits. They have back of 
them two great political parties, so evenly balanced that in 
their desperation to defeat each other they are ready for 
avy deal, however infamons. 

The 75,000 have back of them a venal Logtslature, whose 
record up to the last day of its last session is an ominous 
prophecy for the future. A Legislature that can pass, and 
a Governor that can sign, the Ives Pool bill is a dangerous 
instrument to stand ready to the hand of any party, 
however monstrous its purpose, however reckless its de- 
mand. 


With such an army as this drawn up against us, the 


church and reputable citizenship may well look to their 
defenses and call every man to his place. I rejoice that 
the issue !s so sharply defined, and that the battle’s edga is 
even now aflame. Onur ballots are bullets. Let there be 
no faltering in youraim. ‘‘ Be sure that you see the whites 
of thelr eyes, then—fire.”’ 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


From THe Rev. Frank L FitcnH, 


The friends of the ‘‘ Personal Liberty ”’ bill are very active 
in all parts of our commonwealth. They approach the 
public with the confidence of those who have a good cause. 
They assume that ali men not hampered by Puritan preja- 
dices will accept their views when once they have been 
stated. The whole matter invites public discussion, and 
you are so kind as to open the columns of your paper for 
that purpose. 

The word “‘ liberty ’’ is precious to Americans. A thousand 
years of struggle with sword and pen has secured it for all 
English-speaking peoples ; but it is subject to a strange 
juggiery in this instance. The cause has two classes of 


advocates, who conceal their purposes as far as they are ~ 


able. First, those who are interested in the manufacture 
and sale of stimulants. Alarmed by the progress of the 
temperance cause, and urged forward by greed for larger 
profits, they seek to remove legal restraints and to ridicale 
moral scruples. They would have all men everywhere 
drink, that they may grow rich thereby. They appeal to 
the Amerlican’s love of personal liberty and the German’s 
regard for the social customs of Fatherland, not because 
they have any disinterested regard for either, but because 
they hope to profit by so doing. This class of advocates 
practice concealment. They put forward their patrons and 
friends at all public meetings. They do not care for offices 
or for honorable mention as vice-presidents and committees. 
They are very careful tosee that no brewer or saloon keeper 
has visible part in there organizations. They hurry for- 
ward unbidden with the statement that none such have 
responsibility in the matter. Are their liberties secure, or 
are they so meek from long persecution on the part of 
temperance fanatics that they make no resistance? Their 
studied and concealed absence is suspicions. No one need 
be deceived. They are the head and front of the whole 
conspiracy. They plan the campaign and hope to secure 
the spoils. 

A second class of advocates have more claim upon our 
respect, or, rather, merit lees our scorn and determined 
opposition. They are open in their statement of reasons. 
They demand the removal of all restraints upon their ap- 
petites. They would drink when they please, where they 
please, and as much as they please. Provided they do not 
commit some crime, they would allow no legal check. 

They do not recognize or allow the educational force of un- 
checked sale and use of alcoholic stimulants. They assume 
that the unchecked appetites of men are to have free in- 
dulgence as & necessary part of personal liberty. There 
may be an element of sincerity among some of them. We 
would be careful in judzing motives, but there must bea 
measure of unfamiliarity with the ways of men and the 
habits of the vicious classes which could not be of long con- 
tinuance, Were we to grant their major premise, we could 
not protect men in the possession of their property, ng 
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women in their purity. If the natural and depraved desires 
of unregenerated men are to know no check save such as 
may be inspired by their weak and undisciplined wills, 
society would not be safe one hour. The whole movement 
is a sad travesty upon our civilization. Nothing will sooner 
make men skeptical concerning our whole fabric of demo- 
cratic institutions than such efforts as those now making. 
Burra.o, N. Y.- 


COLLEGE BIBLE STUDY. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 
By THE Rev. C. G. BALDWIN. 


N January, 1883, a few students of the college de- 

_ partment, in talking with me—their teacher in Latin 
—concerning Bible study, expressed their profound dis- 
satisfaction with ‘‘ the ordinary B'ble class’’ of the col- 
lege and Sabbath-school, and their desire to undertake 
something more earnest in that line. After some talk, 
I proposed that they secure an enlistment of six young 
men and six young women, if they could find as many 
in like state of mind, and we would meet the next even- 
ing and adopts plan. The number was easily tecured. 
Our agreement, after consultation, was to enlist with the 
understanding that the class should be limited to twelve; 
that sbsence without an excuse which would serve for 
my Latin class, or habitual tardiness, would vacate the 
place in the class to make room for another who might 
want to enter. We decided to take up ‘‘the New 
Testament view of Sin” under the general aspects of its 


-mature—extent and degree, guilt, origin and personal 


relations, consequences. My seminary studies suggested 
the subject. 

Our first work was to get the material for study, and 
the first ten meetings were taken up with this work I 
assigned three chapters to two persons to read and report 
any passages having in their judgment a bearing 
upon the subject of sin, with the subdivision under 
which they would classify the passage. Thus eighteen 
chapters were studied each week, and our method in the 
hour of study was to receive the two reports upon each 
chapter. We each had before us the Greek Testament 


_...0ran English or German version, and, as the passages 


were announced, we turned to them and briefly con 
sidered the classification of each as reported, and 
reccrded it under one or more of the subdivisions, or 
threw it out as irrevelant. In thus classifying the 
matter we came to very clear definitions of our subdivis- 
fons, and we found even these ten weeks exceedingly 
interesting, as the work engaged our best faculties. 
When we had finished the Book of Revelation we felt 
that the passages recorded, when faithfully studied and 
compared, would give us a fair idea of the positive 
teaching and tenor of the New Testament upon this im- 
portant subject. We disclaimed any theory. We 
decided to study each passage and summarize its teach- 
ings upon this subject ; and then when all the passages 
under a subdivision had been fully studied we would 
summarize the summaries and let the final summary 
teach us what it might. This secured intellectual free- 
dom of a high order. Our method wasto meet promptly 
at the hour appointed. A brief prayer for guidance of 
His Spirit always opened the hour. I acted as chalir- 
man and moderator, not as teacher. There had been no 
previous study unless special work had been assigned. 
I had previously looked over the first few p»sssages, and 
would announce that twenty minutes, or half an hour, 
or such time as I thought necessary, would be given to 
the study of the first passage. On the table about 
which we were gathered were all the ‘‘ tools” to be 
found in the library or our pastors’ studies, and all were 
free to move about to consult the authorities, but no 
communication or comparison of views was permitted. 
When the time had expired I tapped my pencil and 
called for questions. A more >riliiant running fire of 
question and answer and reference to authority I have 
rarely witnessed than I there saw week after week. 
When the questions had been answered and we seemed 
ready to proceed, I asked one of the class to state the 
teaching of the passage. No word of this statement 
was suffered to pass without close inspection and careful 
weighing to see that it wag not too inclusive, feeling 
that our danger would life here rather than in a too 
limited interpretation. The statement as finally adopted 
was recorded, with such other matter, developed in the 
discussion, as each student pleased to make matter of 
permanent record. 

Our progress was very varied. Sometimes two or 
three passages could be dispored of in an evening. In 
case of psrallel passages found iater on, the consider- 
ation was brief. Again, a single passage would occupy 
us six weeks, and involve careful reading of many 
books, which were carefully reported. We were all 
stirred to the depths of our beings oftentimes by the 
pleasure of our researches. Growth in spirituality was 
very marked. Scholarship in al] Jines was promoted. 
We spent one year and a half upon the study, and were 
then compelled to stop before we had considered all the 
subdivisions. I then left the college, and the class was 
discontinued, failing to secure a leader. The class suf- 


fered only two or three changes during this time, due 
to absence from college or sickness, snd out of thirteen 
members, including myself, our average attencance was 
twelve, as shown by our secretary’s record. 

This «xperiment causes me to favor the proposition 
to establish professorships in the English Bible, making 
the matter an elective, and relying upon the teacher to 
exercise his ingenuity in reaching different classes of 
minds by different methods and attracting and holding 
them. 

The danger in such a professorship is that the matter 
will prove to be an interesting course of lectures and an 
examination upon these lectures—a method utterly un- 
scientific and unsatisfactory in Bible study. I[ tried 
that method for years, and, while the interest was very 
good and the «xaminations in many cases excellent, 
there was not the first sign of independent convictions. 
Original work and the many valuable results aside from 
acquisition were wanting. In work with students I 
have little confidence in any method but the modern 
one of original and careful consideration of the data 
upon which a general conclusion can be reached and 
defended, subject to the modification of new light, not 
mere autaority. 

Des Morngs, Iowa. 


MR. CABLE AND HIS CHURCH WORK. 


R GEORGE W. CABLE has been well known 

to the reading rublic for the last fourteen years. 

It was in 1975 that his stories of the old Creole days 

began to appear in the ‘‘ Century,” and they at once 

gave hima high rank as an original writer who had 

struck upon a new vein which he was capable of devel- 

oping so thoroughly and artistically that he need never 

fear competition. The literary field which was hfs by 

the right of discovery he was able to hold by supe- 
rior power. 

As time went on and new novels appeared, it became 
obvious that Mr. Cable had another misston to fulfill 
besides that of giving to the old Creole life a literary 
immortality. In ‘‘Dr. Sevier,” for instance, it was 
American life which he depicted, and the social 
problems of this American life which he grappled 
with. Entering the same field with other novelists, 
he was able to malntain the literary high rank which 
he had won in his own pecuilar field. More than this, 
he showed that the moral side of his nature was as 
finely and strongly developed as {ts artistic side. The 
moral purpose which animates ‘‘ Dr. Sevier” amounts 
to moral inspiration. 

Mr. Cable is now in the very prime of life. Wednes- 
day, October 12, was his forty-third birthday. His 
father’s ancestors came from old Virginia, his mother’s 
from New England. The parents were living in Indiana 
at the time of their marriage, but removed to New 
Orleans in 1887. Here the father became a merchant, 
and died shortly after a disastrous faflure in 1859 The 
subject of this sketch was then a boy fourteen years old, 
and it was necessary for him to leave echoo! in order to 
ald in the support of the family. Inapaper read before 
the Nineteenth Century Club of this city, four years 
ago, Mr. Cable said that of the thirty or thirty-five great 
imaginative writers only five or six were men of thor 
ough collegiate training. As there is no doubt as to the 
general correctness of this statement, it may be sald of Mr. 
Cable that his educational disadvantages were limited. 

For four years he served as a clerk. But in 1863, 
when the Union soldiers held possession of New Orleans, 
his older sisters being sent beyond the lines for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance, young Cable, whose slight 
and delicate figure enabled him to pass as their “little 
brother,” obtained permisrion to accompany them. 
Once beyond the lines the boy enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate cavalry, and served to theend of the war. Here he 
won the reputation of a brave soldier and a genial, stu. 
dious comrade. His leisure was employed in a critical 
study of the Bible and in working out problems in the 
higher branches of mathematics and studying Latin. 

Returning to New Orleans at the close of the war, 
young Cable had to recommence his business career as 
an errand boy. Subsequently he took up the study of 
civil engineering, and joined a State surveying expedi- 
tion, where he developed into a most enthusiastic natu 
ralist. We next hear of him as a contributor tu the 
New Orleans ‘‘ Picayune.” Soon he became regularly 
attached to its editorial staff His newspaper career, 
however, was soon cut short, in 8 manner which brings 
out strongly one of the prominent characteristics of the 
man. Being a member of the Presbyterian Courch, he 
had stipulated on taking his positicn that he should not 
be asked to write theatrical notices. Unfortunately, an 
occasion soon aroze in which his services were needed in 
this department of the paper, and he was directed to take 
charge of the theatricalcolumn. This he refused to do, 
gave up his position, and became the corresponding 
clerk for a cotton house. In his later life he learned to 
look upon the theater just as he already looked upon 
novelse—that is, he learned to discriminate between thea- 
ters and theaters, just as he already discriminated be- 


tween novelsand novels. Itis related of him that when, 


years after this, he was visiting literary friends in New — 


York, he refused to attend the theater until he had firat 
explained his changed opinions to his Bible class in 
New Orleans. Hecould not bear to give the appearance 
of preaching one thing and practicing another. 


In an article which was printed im the ‘‘ Century” 


of Febuary, 1882, it was sald of Mr. Cable that in his 
early life he had scruples against novel reading, but that 
these were overcome by his reading George Macdonald's 
‘* Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood ” Thoroughly sat- 
isfied upon the point, he began to devote whatever 
leisure he could find to the writing of short stories 
describing New Orleans life. For a long time, Mr. 
Cable tells us, he wrote for his own drawer and his own 


sympathetic observer of life, and not that of a wide 
reader. His thoughts and impressions, therefore, are 
‘* first hand,’ and this in part accounts for their fresh- 
ness, 


But it is not the purpose of this article to dwell more 
at length upon Mr. Cable’s literary career. All along 
through these years when he has been fairly driven with 


with his church work. A personal friend of his writes 
us that early in their married life Mr. and Mrs. Cable 
started out at once into the lowest part of the city of 
New Orleans and gathered the roughest class of street 
Arabs in a Sabbatb-school. The outcome of this work 
was a successful mission chapel and school, where Mr. 
Cable served not only as Bible class teacher, but as 
leader of music, for both of which positions he was 
equally gifted. Two years ago he removed his residence 
to Massachusetts. This step was taken in order to bring 
him near his publishers, into the center of the lecture 


city of Northampton because of the advantages it 
afforded for the education of his six children, five of 
whom are girls. His coming North did not mean that 


Since residing in New Enogland he has visited more 
parts of the South than ever before in an equal period. 
His political addresses have not been mede for the pur- 
pose of ‘firing the Northern hear!,” but have first 
been uttered in the South and rarely repeated else- 
where. In carrying on his advocacy of a New South, 


extensive correspondence with young men of that 


section in sympathy with him. The immense audience | 


which he can address through the press has not led him 
to ignore the duty of quiet personal work. 


wished, if possible, to reach non-Christians, and would 
gladly take such a class if it could be secured. There 


was of course no difficulty in his securing {t, and soon — 


he built it up until it numbered from seventy-five to a 
hundred in regular attendance. The success was so 
marked that it naturally led to the undertaking of a 


larger work. Teachers from other churches wished | 


him to organize a teachers’ class to be held Saturday 


himself the extra work involved, but that he would 
rather reach more non-church-goers than become a 
teacher of teachers. The Opera-House was therefore 
engaged, and Sunday afternoon services were an- 
pounced. | 


marked out and carried out. Each week several hun- 
dred cards of invitation were sent out through the 
mails. In making up the lists of those invited, Mr. 
Cable and the young men helping him took the 
directory as their guide, and sent the invitations, not to 
those they knew, but to those who were not known 
to be connected with any other church organization 
The audiences were larger than could be accommodated. 
Half an hour before the opening of the service the 
Opera-House would be filled. The singing was congre- 


the instrumental accompaniment. When the Bible 
talk began the congregation was expected to take part 
in the talk as well as in the singing. Mr. Oable not 
only solicited questions, but allowed the questioner 
to state fully his own view, and often thanked him for 
the freedom and frankness with which he had ex- 


oughly unconventional. Mr. Cable often surprised 
and even startled his audience by the unexpected 
way in which he would leave beaten paths and look 
at the questions from a new point of view. Need- 
less to say he attracted the very class he wished to 
attract. Skeptics who openly avowed that they would 
not go to these services soon became regular attendants. 
A prominent Sunday-school worker in Northampton 


tells how one of this class once said to him: “Mr, 


waste- basket, having no feverish anxiety to see his im- 
mature productions appear in print. His literary self-— 
culture was to an uncommon degree that of a close and - 


desk work he has never allowed anything to interfere | 


field, and {nto a climate where he found he could do 
‘a third more work than fn Louistana.” He chose the 


4 


his work in the South and for the South was over. 


with progressive ideas and sentiments, he keeps up an | 


On going to Northampton he immediately re-entered | 
upon Sunday-school work. He told the superintendent — 
of the school with which he connected himself that he | 


afternoon. He replied that he was willing to take upon — 


In opening these services an aggressive campaign was 


gational. Two violins and a cornet formed a part of 


plained his position. The entire method was thor- . 
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Cable never abuses us or treats us as unworthy of any 
respect, as you fellows do. He calls us no names, but 
deals with us as honest thinkers and doubters.”” He won 
the hearts of his hearers by his method, he influenced 
their intellect by his arguments, but throughout it alltbhe 
end which he constantly kept in view was moral and 
spiritual. Theological information was always subord!- 
pated to religious inspiration. When such a man as this 
takes charge of Dr. Meredith’s Bible class in Boston, it 
is safe to say that the vacancy has been fi:/ed. 


NERVE IN CHURCH WORK. 
By tHe Rev. W. Brokaw. 


ERVE is an expressive term. In its stead we 

might use courage, firmness, or steadiness. Bu! 
‘‘ nerve” means more than eflther of these. It means 
all of them rolled into one—plus pluck, and several 
other things like it. To the man spiritual it is just as 
important as the nervous system {s to the man physical. 
Without it all the other powers are powerless. It leaves 
a big body and rigid muscles and strong stomach only a 
flabby mass of blood, flesh, and bones. } 

So, spiritually, nerve is the life of all the other 
qualittes. Intellectuality or morality minus nerve 
We were interested lately in the 
account which a live young Chicago merchant gave of 
his victory over established opposition to his entrance 
upon a certain line of businews. From what he sald it 
was obvious that his success was chiefly due to the 
exercise of just this valuable quality. He went into that 
street to stay. He stayed and did what he went there 
todo. He made his plan and worked it out with an 
admirable bravery and persistency. He ‘‘held the 


fort” against every assault, and holds it still, with the 


respect of his former enemies. 

Business men know the worth of nerve. But do we, 
in the management of church affairs and in the prose- 
cution of church work, realize how much {ft will accom- 
plish ? Alas! if our observation has not played us 
false, we do not. There is here a lack of healthfv) 
vigor, of gentle persistency, which would almost justify 
the application of a sentence from Lord Byron, viz , 
‘‘ A kingless people for a nerveless State.” Perhaps 
what Jacob satd to Reuban might be truthfully sald to 


many a board of church officers,many achurch member: 


‘The excellency of dignity and the excellency of power 
—unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” We do not 
believe in ecclesiastical ‘‘ bulldozing,” or in a faith in 
one’s self or one’s God that does not work by love. But 
wedo believe that an fafusion of nerve would be an 
incalculable benefit to the churches. It would win for 
them more respect from ‘“‘ outsiders.” It would help 
greatly in push and enterprise. For example : is there 
not room for the display of nerve in adherence toa 
policy ? Take, as an instance, the financial method of 


~ a church. Ob, how the deacons have pondered over 


it! How they have drawn upon experience to form it ! 
It is the result of their combined sagacity and delibera- 
tion. Now it is settled. Thus and thus it shall be. We 
will follow the weekly envelope plan, with such modifi- 
cations as our case calls for. This they start out to do. 
Bit there is Brother A. He says he owns his pew, and 
will pay as he always has or not at all; and Brother B 
prefers the old-fashioned annual subscription way ; and 


goon. Thus comes a pressure from various points. 


These deacons weaken, make exceptions, run into and 
cut across their own well-digested scheme, until the 
financial policy of that church resembles a variety show, 
or Joseph’s coat of many colors. Whereas a little nerve, 
a little staying put, a little of the ability to say a sweet, 
smiling, but we-mean-it Vo, would have obviated a tan- 
gle and a trouble which even these slow-coach members 
dislike. It is that host of exceptions to the rules of 
Latin syntax which makes the study thereof so hard. 
L'kewise it is these ‘‘ kickers” who make the financial 
management ofa church so disagreeable. If they must 
show their heels, let us make them “‘ kick against the 


pricks.” It is folly to turn ourselves into cushions for 


their ‘‘cranky” blows. If bank officers did what church 
cfiicers so frequently do, there wouldn’t be receivers 
enough to wind up their affairs. 

The wonder is that, in spite of so much that is unbusi- 
nesslike on the business side of church life,so much 
good is done. Verlly it adds proof of the supernatural 
presence. 

Again, in the matter of discipline, without falling into 
the sin of being ‘‘lords over God’s heritage,” more 
nerve wou'd be useful. Many a church endures the 
presence of persons in the membership who are nothing 
but a continual reproach, simply bscause it has not 
nerve enough to cast them out. Thus, rules of order, 
and the most solemnly recorded pledges, become dead 
letters, And what is the result ? Instead of being 
hand picked, sound fruit, we are au unsorted lot. The 
world trades on this kind of capital to gain ite own justi. 
fication. It points at us with scorn, saying, ‘‘ You do 
not dare pu‘ the screws down on this drunkard or that 
blasphemer or the other defgulter because you fear a 


storm of noisy cackle and opposition from family and 
friends. Bad condition, that ! -Deplorable indeed is it 
when purity is made secondary to personal convenience, 
ease,. or: friendship. If Daniel had acted from such 
motives his name would have rotted centuries ago. If 
we are right, of which we must be guite sure, we have 
God on our side. That companfonship gave Daniel the 
majority and the victory and the {mmortality. So it 
will every man or body of men. 

Nerve, also, in aggressive work isin demand. There 
is such a thing as being tco cautious. ‘‘ Nothing vent- 
ured, nothing won,’ is too often history instead of 
proverb. We stand trembling, many times, before 
our most positive convictions as to what ought to 
be done. The lion in the way roars. We see him, 
but fail to see the chain that holds him fast. But He 
who commands always provides the means of obe- 
dience. If itis our duty to start a mission in yon 
der destitute portion of the city, and we hesitate only 
for lack of money, we are cowards. As well might the 
Israelites have refused to go forward because they could 
not see how they were to get beyond the Red Sea. Un- 
less we heed the command that rings down the ages, 
.** Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward,” we become merely groups of self-perpetuating 
religious clubs. Wecease to be churches the instant 
we cease to be evangelistic. The church is aggressive or 
nothing. Behind it is the ‘‘Go ye” of the Master. 

In order to go and do and be where and what he bids 
us, we must have nerve—the quality of soldiers, the 
characteristic of leaders of men, the ability that distin- 
guishes thoze who have most effectively wielded the 
clvilizing forces. The righteous are as bold as lions. 
Temporizing, weak-kneesism, childish fear, means retro- 
gression, stagnation, death. | 

Therefore— Wanted, Nerve. 


ENGLISH ECHOES. 


By tHe Rev. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS, the son of the famous 
novelist, who has just left England for the United 
States to give a series of readings there from his father’s 
works, was recently entertained at a farewell supper at 
the Criterion, London, by the members of the Green. 
Room Club. The chairman, Mr. A. W. Pinero, in 
proposing the toast of the evening, remarked that Mr. 
Dickens was going to a land where perhaps at tbe 
present moment fiction held a firmer place and fulfilled 
a healthier mission than in any other country ; where its 
noble alms were recogniz3d, where its professors were 
honored, and where {ts roota spread deep down into the 
hearts of a great and generous race. He was going with 
such surroundings to interpret the works of a master of 
fiction almost before the echoes of that master’s voice 
had ceased to resound in the memories of his hearers. To 
the English public he was known as the editor of ‘* Al] 
the Year Round,” 8 journalist, a critic, anda writer of 
books; but it was asa reader that he would face the Amer. 
can Nation. Mr. Dickens had been a thorough student 
of the best methods of histrionic art—s study illustrated 
by his observant criticlsm—while his pecullar and lov- 
ing acquaintance with the works of his father, an 
acquaintance more profound than that of any other 
living man, would alone insure for him a patient and 
respectful hearing. In the breast of every man and 
woman present to greet Mr. Dickens when he stepped 
upon an American platform there would be a throb of 
emotion, a moment of deeply affectionate expectancy, 
in face of the fact that after the lapse of many years the 
wave of time had deposited among them a man having 
in his veins the blood, and bearing by right of immedi- 
ate inheritance the name, of Charles Dickens. 


In the course of his annual address to the students of 
the Royal Academy of Music Sir George A. Macfarren 
observed that it was of the utmost importance to all who 
worked in music to keep constantly exercising their 
faculties. Those who composed must make mental exer- 
clses by the construction of musical phrases, of planning 
musical arrangements, of exercising the faculty of 
invention and the faculty of design. It was of infinite 
importance to singers always to practice those technical 
exercises which gave volubility to the voice and ex. 
tended its compass; and to instrumentalists such tech- 
nical exercises were in every way Indispensable in order 
to give to the fingers the ability to move rapidly on the 
instrument which they played. It was not ever in the 
career of the artist that one could say, ‘‘I have flaished.” 
The learned professor particularly urged that in order to 
master their art fully, and to do justice to the produc- 
tions of the present times, they must have a knowledge 
of the works of preceding periods. Genius could only 
demand recognition when it had created the taste by 
which it was to be appreciated. Let them work atthe 
productions of musicians of former times, and let them 
hear with interest the productions of their own times; 
but let them be content in their own compositions to 
emulate the past, and let them have the conviction that 


originality would only fiad its proper expressio n when 


| 


they had commanded, by constant exercise, such power 
over their faculties as would enable them to give utter- 
ance to that which was individual in themselves. It 
was remarkable in the history of our best musicians that 
their youngest productions were expressed in the idioms 
of their own times, and it was not till their later works 
that those distinctive qualities appeared which separated 
Beethoven from Mozart, and Mozart from Handel. 


The 10th of October has beenthe date fixed for the 
exhibition of the works of the celebrated Russian painter 
Véreschagin, at the Grosvenor Gallery. Although his 
aim is that of peace, yet he is emphatically a painter of 
war. He has seen more service than most soldiers, 
having followed the Russian campaigns in Europe and 
Asia to learn the craft and sport of kings. Asa painter 
from life whose motto is ‘‘ Things as they are,” nearly 
every painting in the military serfes discloses the red 
footprint of war. In method and object he is entirely 
different from the French military painters. While 
they poetize their battlefields and screen repulsive 
details behind wreaths of smcke, Vereschagin reveals 
everything—the charge, the hospital tent, or the march 
of starving prisoners. For the illustration of man’s in- 
humanity to man he has traveled as extensively as 
Keane and Ol{phant, though he has not wholly confined 
himself to martial subjects. Vereschagin is essentially 
Russian and naturalistic in his selection and treatment. 
He was probably the first of the young Russian school 
who applied science to the arts in the realm of paint- 
ing. It is said that he carries the principle, if not the 
practice, farther than Melssonier, because it governs 
both his choice of subject and style of treatment. — 

The studies of Palestinian life in the Christian era 
show the chief events of the life of Christ treated from 
the point of view described as imaginative realism. 
Vereschagin has endeavored to apprehend all that {fs 
distinctively ancient and enduring in the landscape and 
humanity of the East to-day. In the collection of 
pictures which deal with sacred subjects the two most 
notable represent Chriat’s ‘‘ Temptation inthe Wilder- 
ness ” and the ‘‘ Holy Family,” the picture which recent- 
ly caused so much commotion In Vienna. Compared 
with Holman Hunt, who has invariably subordinated 
realism to the med/zval forms of art, Vereschagin has 
gone the whole length and presented tke artist and 
thinker with many novel and startling problems. 


Emin Bey, to whom the herofc Stanley has drawn 
** the bulls-sye of publicity,” commands the unabated 
interest and admiration of Europe. Emin Pasha’s latest 
communication to Dr. Felkin, Edinburgh, dated 
Wadelal, April 17, shows the portrait of one worthy to 
be called the successor of Livingstone and Gordon: 


**The work that Gordon paid for with his blood I will . 


strive to carry on, if not with his energy and genius, 
still according to his intentions and in his sp'rit. When 
my lamented chief placed the government of this 
country in my hands he wrote me, ‘I appoint you for 
civilization and progress’ sake.’ I have done my best to 
justify the trust he had in me, and that I have to some 
extent been successful and t:ave won the confidence of 
the natives is proved by the fact that I and my handful 
of people hava held our own up to the present day in 
the midst of hundreds and thousands of natives. I re- 
main here the last and only representative of Gordon’s 
staff. Ittherefore falls to me, and is my bounden duty, 
to follow on upon the road he showed us. Sooner or 
later a bright future must arrive for these countries ; 
sooner or later these people will be drawn into the circle 
of the ever-advancing civilized world. For twelve long 
years I have striven and toiled and sown the seeds for 
future harvest—laid the foundation stone for future 
buildings. Shall I now give up the work because a way 
may soon open to the coast? Never.” 


With the conclusion of the successful meetings of the 
first International Shorthand Congress and the resolu- 
tion to hold the next gathering at Munich in 1889, we 
are now {in the midst of ecclesfastical councils. The 
Church Congress has commenced at Wolverhampton 
under the able presidency of the Bishop of Lichfield, 
Dr. MacLagan. The preliminary sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, perhaps the 
most learned prelate in the Church of England. His 
eloquent and impressive discourse upon the expansion 
and glory of the church was based upon the passage in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ He shall set up an ensign for the nations.”’ 
The Baptist Uaion is sitting at Sheffield under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Culross, and on October 10 the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales began its 
autumnal session at Leeds, over which Dr. MacKennal 
presides. 


The ‘‘ Times’” special correspondent at present in 
the United States is providing the English people with 
the best bird’s-sye view of the country hitherto pub- 
lished. ‘‘A Visit to the States’ is the title of the 
series, of which the X VIIIth has just been issued. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LFTTERS OF 
HORACE GREELEY. 


EDITED BY THE Rev F. E 

HILE rummaging in an sttic not long ago 

among old furniture and relics of a former 
generation, I chanced to pul! open a bureau drawer, and 
my eye lighted on a bundle of old letters. Carelessly 
picking them up toJook at them. I was astonished to 
find that they were written by Horace Grecley. Oa 
inquiry it proved that the brother-!n law of the lady In 
whose attic the letters were found had ei been an 
apprentice in the same cffice ‘n which Mr Greeley 
learned the printing business. Th's was East Poult- 
ney, Vi. The acquaintance there formed ripened Into 
a friendship which lasted many years, and which was 


maintained by regular correspondence and frequent | 
stay here at any rate. Mr. Reynolds has had a boy on 


trial for the last two weeks to see whether he can make 
a printer of him or not. 
by name. 


meetings. In his “‘ R<collections of a Busy Life” Mr. 
Greeley alludes to ‘‘ my fellow-apprentice and lifelong 
friend who, sfter long il/ness, died in this city.” 
The letters found constitute a part, and unfortunately 
only a part, of his correspondence with this friend. I 
begged the loan of them, and became exceeding'y inter- 
ested in their contents, notwithstanding the labor 
involved in dec'phering them. To those famillar with 
Mr. Greeley’s handwriting it is supe:fiuous to 

say that this was no light taek.' 


The letters are about seventy in number, Le Le 


covering a period of thirty-seven years ; name- 
ly, from 1829 to 1866 Some of them are mere 
notes ; some of thi m, especially those of caritfer 
date, cover nearly four pages of foclscap paper. 
They abound in items of a pertonal character, 
such as would naturally cccur in the corre- 
epondence of two intimate friends. But they 
also contain matter of general interest, point§ 
in the life-experierces cf Mr. Greeley, his cpin- 
ions upon political questions, snd allustonsto _-> 
public events. Such being the case, there ~~* 
seemed to be evfficlent warrant for bringing 
them out of their obecurity and giving them to 
the world. Permission was therefore obtained 
from the owner of the letters to make tucb | 
extracts from them as might be deemed best, 
and it is propored to give the result of this selec- a" 
tion to the readers of The Christian Union. 
The opening address of the letters will be 


omitted, but it may be well tosasy that nopatt 
I~ 


fears 


of them exhibits more clearly Mr. Greeley's 
genuine sffeciion for his friend. 

When young Greeley was fourteen years of 
age he was sprrenticed in the cflice of the 
Northern Spectator,” published in Pouit- 
ney, Vt. Here he remained for six years, when 
the paper suspended publication. His father 
had ‘n the meantime removed from his home 
in Westhaven, Vt., tothe neighborhood of Erie, 


Pa. After the tuspension of the “Northern 
Spectator,” Greeley, theninhistwentieth year, 
went to virit his parents, previoustoseeking A 


employment elsewhere. The first letter of the 


series is a fragment, written while still in East 


Poultney : 
Febrvary ist, 1829. 


After walting a month in order to be able 
to write eomethirg decisive with regard to our 
prospects, I have concluded to send you a few 
lines barely to inferm you that we are still 
alive and manage our business after the old 
fashicn, and if I can think of anythirg elee 
which wceuld faterest you I ehail ret it down. 

I found out, soon after you went from this 
place lact fali, that I need not hope to get away 
from here with the consent of the company, 
this fall, and as Mr Harlow Hoeford agree that 
he would use his irfiuence to procure me a discharge 


1 As an illustration of the difficulties of decipherirg tne hand- 
writing, we quote from a letter from Mr. Srow inregard to one 
of the words in the accompanying fac-simile Jetter.—Eps C. U. 

“The mysterious word of which I sp>ke in my last has been 
solved by my Weish friend after quite a chase. Perhaps you 
will be interested in the history of this cha-e I puzzied over 
the word until I was obliged to giveitup. I then senrthe le'ter 
to Miss Hewin?,the Librarian at the Partford Library Association. 
She was varquithed by it, and took it to the procf-reacer at 
Care Lockwood & Brainerd’s, who in turn surrendered bef re it. 
] then took it to the Hartford ‘*Curart ” « ffice, where two or 
three expe’ts worked at it, but confessed themseives baffled by 
it. Inthe meantime i had written to my Weish friend. Mias 
Hewins took a copy of it to show to Mr. M——., connected with 
the Travelers Insurance Company, who has read a great deal 
of Greeley's handwriting. He guessed it to be (Vucen of May, 
the words run together. This was the only solution so far, but 
Was not at all satisfactory to me. Finaily i heard fr m the Rev. 
D. E Jones, of Broad Brook, Conn ,my Weish friend. Be had 
written to another Welsh c’ergyman in Penusy!vania with ut 
getting any light; but had afterwards shown it toa nephew of 
b's, an expert Welsh scholar, who proncunces it to be Gwanzyn- 
rosyn. Iwilliet ycuyrencurce it. I do find any such titie 
in any collection of poetry accessible to me, aud have written to 
Pr ofersor Beers to see if he can identify it. 11 bas been an inter 
esting and amusing hunt. I think the last solution is correct.” 


\ 

think a concerted hostility from —— and ——; 
the “Ze both wishing to get-rid of me ; —— fearing that 

CLO 


if I would stay till spring, I concluded to stay, and 
unless some new arrangement is made I shall prob- 
ably start for the West about the middle of April. 
It is more uncertain now than ever whether the 
company will carry on the printing business longer 
than the 1st of May. Mr. Reynolds has been try- 
ing to find out, sicrce the ist Jan., whether they 
wish to employ him for the next year, but can get 
no encouragement. Mr. Mallary tells him that if they 
carry it on they had as lief hire him as any one, but if 
they can ship it cff in any way they shall do so. He 
says that since they took the establishment they have paid 
out $2,500 to carry it on, and have not received enough 
to pay forthe ink. This dces not satisfy Mr. Reynolds, 
who is not fond of depending on uncertainties ; so he 
has written to several places for work, and if he can gel 
a good chavuce anywhere else, I doubt whether he vill 


He is from Fair Haven, —— 
He has gone home, and I doubt 
whether he will come back—at any rate he and the 
elder will not make a bargain, I am well convinced. 
He came here because he was obliged to goto work 
7 and was in hopes that he could get along 
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A SPECIMEN OF MR, GREELE x's WRITING. 


here easier than at any othertrade!! His aim is to goto 
college and be a priest, but his father’s circumstances 
wiil not admit of it at present, and he fs too lazy to do 
anything elee. He told me that he would not stay for less 
than $75 a year, and does not care about it even at that 
rate; and the elder says he will give but $30, and even 
that with reluctance. I make a fire half the time, and the 
elder (his two boys to the contrary notwithstanding) 
has to make it a great share of the other half. 


Greeley remained but a few weeks at his father’s 
house, and then sought work at his trade, finding it first 
at Jamestown, N. Y., and afterwards for a few weeks 
at Lodi, now Gowanda. The following letter gives the 
reason for his leaving Lodi and returning for a time to 
his father’s home. It also shows at how early an age 
he acquired his great interest in politics : 

Erte, Pa., Feb. 13, 1831. 

Well, I have got at it, at last, at 2 M., after having 
thought about it all last Sunday, and tried all the fore 
part of to-day to get a sheet of paper ; and I shall begin 
In my usual manner, by telling you what has become 
of me since I last wrote. 

I left Lod! about a fortnight after writing, without 


having recelved your answer, as Starr did not want 
me any longer. Started Tuesday morning in a rain, 
and traveled on foot to Frank Ruggles’s in Ellington, 
distant 25 miles. The ‘‘going” was tremendous, 
the mud, snow, and water being about knee-deep ; 
and when I got there, I had so soaked, peeled, chilled, 
and swelled my feet that I was unable to ‘‘ pursue 
the even tenor of my way” until I had waited two 
days. I then stepped on home; whera I remained 
three weeks, engaged pretty steadily in chopping wood, 
and such like uncomfortable occupations. While there 
I received your letter, for which I am heartily thank- 
ful. I sent word to this place that I was out of busi- 
ness, and Sterrett replied that he would try me. So I 
came on, and arrived here at 10 aM. of the 1st inst., 
told Sterrett I was the chap, and he told me I might 
go to work ; which is the extent of our negociations on 
the subject. 

I found engaged in the Cffice, on my arrival, 1st, 
one certain Joseph M. Sterrett, a gentlemen about 30 
years of age ; “‘ pretty well off ;” of middling talent ; and 
on the whole a pretty good sort of a fellow: only he 
never says a word except on business, either in the 
Cffice or at the house, to his hands ; so that I am not an 
acquaintance of his yet; 21, —— ——, about my 
age, brought up in the cffice, and captain’s 
mate therein and thereof—a common sort of a 
< chap ; 834, —— ——., a jour. about 20, who 


dashing blade caparisoned with ruffled shirts, 
*) gold breastpins, and safety chains; 4th, —— 
——, 8 Dutch devil, of 17 years old. 


Among my embarrassments, since I enlisted, 
“\ the principal has been a determined and I 


I might supplant him, and —— that such an 
alteration may throw the bu.then of the press- 
work upon him, as you know I am good for 
nothing at that branch of the business. 
Whether I shall weather the gale, and re 
main here as long as I choose or not, !s yet 
doubtful. 
Last Wednesday morning Mr. N——, of West- 
field, came here, and wanted a hand, and Mr. 
Sterrett spoke that he could spare H——. 


A This so vexed H—— that, immediately on 
DE, Sterrett’s leaving the cflice, he swore that he 


~ would work no longer, and accordingly stacked 
his stick. He, however, still stays in town, 
and is to work in ——’s place the next three 
days. Thus stand metters at present; and 
were I as well acquainted with the printing 
business as your honor, I think I might calcu- 
I Pre late on employment, at rather low wages, as 
long as I should desire; but, unfortunately, 


not get over $12 per month. Among my trou- 


4 bles, the good lady at the house, a Dutchess, 


geo 4 who weighs 2 cwt. gross, not one ounce of 
which is politeness, or anything akin to it, 


has entertained a violent dis'ike to me, ever 
since I came here, which I labor in vain to 
remove. §So I am surrounded by—opposers at 
I shall try to stick here till I have a 
prospect of doing better, and I shall work, if 
necessary, at almost any rate. 3 


I see by your last that there is little pros- 
pect of our engaging in Co. in any political 
gazette, in the present triangular state of our 
party politics. Well, so beitthen. But you 
must give up that ridiculous mistake, that the 
destruction of the Anuti-Masonic party would 

secure the election of Mr. Clay. Why, man, 
look at it. There are the states of Ga., N. C., Va, Tenn., 
Mo., Miss., I\l., Ala., Penn., 3 votes of Md., 1 of Maine, 
just as certain for Jackson as votes can be, making 116 
votes ; and then he has 7 doubtful votes in Maine, 8 in 
N.H.,4in R. L, 36 in N. Y., 8in N. J., 3in Md, 16 
in Ohio, 14in Ky., 5in Ind.—101 at least to get the other 
16 out of. Is there any hope in the case? Look at it 
candidly, now ; and recollect how sanguine you were 
before the last election ; and also that the Cl:y men have 
lost already two senators in Congress this winter (Marks 
and Barton), while tuey have gained none. I repeat that 
your only chance {s to throw it into the House; and that 
cannot be done but by the help of an Anti-Masonic can- 
didate. You are certain in the House of the votes of 
Masgs., Conn.,' N. J., Del., Ohio, Lou., to which you 
will probably add those of R.I , Ky., ind., Md, making 
11, and the other two you have N. H., Missouri, Illinois, 
and a forlorn hope from N. C., and VY. to furnish, so 
that I think the chance even for Mr. Clay there. Now, 
by having an Anticandidate and concentrating all the 
Clay strength on New York and Penn., and if neceesary 
of N. Jersey and Ohio on the Anti, then the vote will 


1 The MS. is torn at this place, 


has been in the office about six months—a 


But appearances are favorable. 


such is not thecase. If I tarry, I think I shall 
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stand nearly thus: Jackson—Ga,, N C,8 C, Tenn., 
Va, Ala., Mtsee—Mo., Md., Ind., N. H., Maioe, Lou. 
—all of the first seven, making 78 ; and half of the votes 
of the other seven, making 22. in all 109, leaving 131 to 
be divided between Clay and the Anti ; and no matter if 
Clay had but 50 of these, under the circumstances he 
would still be the President. This is most certainly 
your best policy if Clay has a msjority of the states in 
the House ; and {t will be known whetber he has or not 
a year before the election.’ 

I do not write this because I have any important 
information on hand ; but mere!y te comply with your 
peremptory request that I should write if I changed my 
residence ; and also that you might put yourself to no 
further trouble to look me up a place—(my warmest 
thanks for your kind endeavors heretofore). I suppose 
we shall both have to keep starvation at a proper dis. 


tance, till some new turn of Madam Fortune’s wheel, 


by shvffllng and dealing other fo)ks’s type—and that is 4 
confounded bard way of doing it. I shall do ft no 
longer than dire necessity compels. As to the Nor. 
Spec. office, I know well enough that you could get it on 
almort any terms. 

You of course understand that [expect to hear from 
you forthwith, without a special invitation. I shall 


expect you to give intelligence of anything that prom-— 


ises to better my situation. If you get a chance to get 


me as 8 partner, I will go; and let it be distinctly under- 
stood that I have no concern in conducting so much of 


the thing as relates to that subject. But there is no 


danger of anything like this taking place. Let me hear 
anything you get from Vt., as 1 have had no letter 
since I left there. G!ve mea page or two on the poll- 
tics of your quarter ; and the respective atrength of the 
three parties in Herkimer, and the region round about 
(By the way, why did not decent men unite in support- 
ing Frank Granger, if they wanted help to elect Mr. 
Clay 7) | 

Somewhere hereabouts ends the most dirty, greasy, 
blotted, illegibly written performance in the letter writ. 
ing line, that I bave been guilty of fora longtime. I 
fear you will have to read {t several times before you 


- good Clay establishment on easy terms, and would like 


can read it at all, as an Irishman might say. I1..ve cut 


up several quills, with a very dull knife, and have had 


no pen at all just about. 
Yours, now as always, 


Greeley now determined to go to New York. Accord- 
ingly, leaving bis parental home, he made the journey 
to the metropolis, partly on foot, partly by canal boat. 
The stcry of his entry into New York is known to all 
the world. He has given it in his own graphic way in 
his “' Recollections ;’’ but it is interesting to come upon 
his early account of it, written but a few days after it 


took place : 


H. GreELRY. 


New York City, August 28, 1831. 
Who says I can’t go down to York and live as 
well as other folks? Fatth, they must be sadly mis- 
taken. I got down here per steam tow boat Eckford, 
a week ago last Friday morning ; spent the day in ex- 
amining the ground, reading the news, and buying some 
clothes, to make me look a liitle kind c’ decentish ; and 
the next morning set about finding something todo. I 
met with no success that day, getting only three hslf- 
way ercouragements to hope for work, and i gan to 
despair, and calculated on leaving the city lsst Tues- 
day morning. I will here just inform you that a broad- 


- cloth coat, like your honor’s for instance, would have 


given me work aplenty, but for want thereof I was 
adjudged a runaway apprentice, about 18 yeara old, 
who did not know enough even for that age. Well, you 


‘gee, Sunday I heard of a chep who wanted a band ; 80 


I calied on him Monday rorning, and he axed me that 
I might go to work ; and I ‘‘ nothin’ ]ith” obeyed. I 
have hard work til! I get used to it, being a pocket Testa- 
ment on sgate type, with notes of Greek and superior 
letters. I mean, however, to make money on It, before it 
is done. At any rate, I can work when I please and 
quit when I pleate, and get my pay weekly. 

Now, it seems to me that a chap about your size 
would find it convenient to call this way, and see if he 
couldn’t mend his fortune here. I do not doubt that 
you could get work here (‘hough, to be sure, there is a 
possibility that you might not immediately), and you 
could certainly make more money if you chose than you 
now do. I know my boss would hire either a pre:sman 
or acompositor now, and I hear of other chances. Be- 
sides, you would learn a great deal here which you can- 
not where you now are; and then it is worth $10 to live 
one winter in the city, to ‘‘see the world,’ the curfost- 
ties of the place, etc. Hadn’t you better at least make 
a feint of coming here, and thereby raise your salary 
a half dollar a week ? Bat come, immediately, if you 
are anybody. ‘You really want to live here a winter, 
and there is no time so good as the present, you know. 
I have no time to enumerate, much less describe, the 
wonders of the place. One hundred fine vessels are 
lying quietly in sight of me—three steamboats I can see 


? Thig election resulted in the choice of Jackson, 


dashing across the bay ; and a number of plessure ves. 
sels are play'ng about inthe harbor. If a man wants to 
take comfort here, he has only to say in which way, and 
he can be accommodated. I have visited no theaters, 
nor anything of the kiad yet, as I am poor, but the time 
will come. You will of course understand that I do 
not want anything to do at Herkimer; I was; glad to 
find, right before last, that you had not written, and 
hope that you will not have written when this reaches 
you. Should you come, or send any word, please call at 
John T. West’s printing office, over McE rath & Birgy’ 
bookstore, No. 85 Chatham 8t., between Broadway 
and Pearl No news from Poultney. Business of all 
kinds {s flourishing here. I mean to sail round the city, 
as near as may be, in a few days, and see how it locks. 
[ shall not attempt any description of the public build- 
ings, &>., as I have no expectation that I could give any 
idea of them—at any rate, not as good as you will get 
from engravings in the Mirror. By the way, I hear 
that N P. Willisis to become an editor of the Mir 
ror, which is something not dreamt of in my philoso- 
phy. Let me hearfrom you. Yours always, 
H. GREELEY. 

P. 8. Excuse the flatness, &c., of this epistle. I write 
with a hard headache, and this {s one of 5 letters which 
I have written or have to write to-day. 


AmueErstT, N. H., Sept. 28, 1832, 

Who says I can’t goa-visiting, Juck or no luck, money 
or no money? If there are any off your way. just walk 
them out here and let me talk to them. You see, I 
jumped aboard the Boston, when I left you and after 
a most infernal night of sea-sickness, rough water, and 
some rain, was landed at Providence on the next morn 
ing at 9. Rather a hard night, that same of Friday 
last. I could not go under shelter all night for sickness, 
though it showered some rain and a prodigious quantity 
of cinders on the deck where I was; but I had to 
stretch myself up against the side of the boat and hold 
my head over. We got into Providence in a cloudy, 
foggy, disagreeable morning, but I stayed t{'l 1 o'clock 
and gave it a looking over. I: {s an inferior, ill-looking 
place, about balf-way between Buffalo and Brooklyn in 
appearances. At 1, I took the stage for Boston, and 
dropped in at the Franklin Hotel at half-past 8. The 
next day (Sunday), not being able to find my friend, I 
took the opportunity to give the renowned Literary 
Emporium a thorough running over. Oa the whole, it 
does not ¢qua' my expectations. The streets are miser- 
ably narrow and crooked, and the houses are built 
without any regard to regularity. However, in the 
matter cf taste and neatness, the houses surpass those of 
New York; and the situation is superior in regard to 
alrfness and prospect. One thing I could not be!p re 
marking—Sunday was really a Sabbath, as much s) as 
in Poultney. This to a New Yorker locked singular 
en‘ ugh, and so I remarked to one of the ladies belong 
ing to the first circle of ‘‘ good society ” in Boston. ‘‘ It 
is becauge we are mostly Unitarlans here,’ she answered. 
I bowed and was convinced. 

You will not of course suppose that I allowed my 
anxiety to examine the capital of New Eagland, to pre- 
vent me from listening to the ‘‘ pure milk of the word.” 
Oh! no, by no means. I walked into friend H. Ballou’s' 
large church and larger congregation, and listened to a 
couple of discourses, which were after h{s own fashion. 
They were such as you never heard, and probably never 
will. They were rather too high-toned, even for me— 
reminding me strougly of Hamlet’s dialogue with Po- 
lonius on the subject of the ‘‘slanders” upon old men, 
of which I adopt the sentiment of Hamlet in reference 
to this subject—‘‘ All which, though I do most fully 
and potently belfeve, yet I hold it not fitting that it 
should be so set down,” &-. 

I found Sunday evening one of my N. H. cousins 
in Boston ; and in the course of Monday and Tuesday 
the remainder of the lot of my relations, amount- 
ing to one aunt and three most righteous cousins 
—one of them being a wholesale merchant, worth 
some cool $10 or $20000, which he has managed 
to poke himself into since I was here seven years 
ago, at which time he started for Boston (xt. 20) 
to go into a store. He is now married to a daughter of 
one of the Boston aristocracy, and has become a rich 
man (in very deed) and is living in a style of genteel 
elegance and ccmfort. I spent a good deal of time with 
him most satisfactorily, and was urged to spend as much 
more, which I was sorry I could not comply with. 

Wednesday morning, just as the drums were beating 
fora grand regimental parade on Boston Common, I 
tore myself away from my good friends, and walked off 
for this place—passed Lowell that afternoon at three 
o’clock—meast to call on Ned Purdy, but got into the 
Reading Room, and thought best’ to let him alone. I 
arrived here at my good uncle Even Perry’s about 
3 yesterday (52 miles from Boston) and shall start for 
Londonderry to-morrow. 

Now, Messrs. B—— and 8——-, do you just take care 


1 One of the most prominent Universalist ministers of that 


time, 


of that are letter what’s coming to me next Tuesday. 
Tell me all the news, and send me some mou«y tf posal- 
ble, as 1 am (you will guets) most wretchedly minus in 
the article epecie. If Bil does not shell over, you 
(one of you) must tell R—— how I ét.nd, sud make him 
down with the dust. Has he sent that money to father ? 
Til bet an Anti-Masonic A'mansc against a specimen 
number of the S >irit that he hasn’: done that clever 
thing. Well, he must though, snd let me have some 
too, for I can’t do withou' it; but not now if Bt!l does 
the thing tha.’s right. I should have written j>tntly to 
you and the foreman {f he had condescended to ask {t— 
let him take the hint. Sand me some Pa and Oalo 
papers immediately after election to this place ; but my 
next week’s letter to Londonderry. 
Middlisg kind o’ yours, 


H. GREELEY, 


Mr. Greeley began business for himself when but 
twenty-two years of age. Onthe morning of January 
1 1833, the first number of the ‘‘ Morning Post” was 
issued. The paper was a two-cent daily. Francis V. 
Story was associated with Greeley {n the pubilshing 
firm. But the paper was short lived, and, in Greeiey’s 
own words, ‘‘died when scarcely a month old.” Spon 
after, Story was drowned while bathing in the Kast 
River. Greeley then formed a partnership with Mr. 
J »nas Winchester, and the firm {ssued the first number 
of a new paper, the ‘New Yorker,” March 22, 1834, 
It {s impossible to determine whether the following ex- 
tract {s a portion of a letter or of an editorlal for one of 
the papers just mentioned. The Jatter scems more prob- 
able, for it is written upon a ha'f sheet of fool-cap upon 
the reverse side cf which is the letter which follows; 
and there is no apparent connec'{on between the two. 
The letter {s without. date. Both are inserted at this 
point because they evidently belong somewhere in the 
period intervening between the iast letter and the next 
wh'ch bears a defioite date : 


Congress took the subject ' in hand ; there was scarcely 
a difference of opinion with regard to ft. All saw that 
it or the country must fall. But here the mean and 
‘lavish habit of deferring everything to the will of Jick- 
son interprsed. The short session was spent in shuf- 
fling—sbil!y-shallying—letting I dare not walt upon I 
would, and at last a Joint R:solution passed the House 
by some three to one, intended to effect the destruction 
of the bated order, but that fntent pitifuliy covered up 
in a mass of verbiage to make it less unpa’atable to 
Royalty. The Whigs remonstrated against this, but 
Rives, Buchanan & Co. were able to bava it their own 
way. Jackson was not soothed by their regard for his 
feelings—he only hated them and their act ihe more for 
it. But he knew if he vetoed {t they would festantly 
pass {t over his head by the constitutional m» jority. So 
he finished his career by an act of dartog ty rauny: he 
put the Resolution in his pocket, and on the last nizbt of 
the session he sent them a inessage saying In substance, 
‘Gentlemen, you don’t seem to know what you would 
be at. I can make neither head nor of your resolu- 
tion ; aud I have referred it to my A‘torney-Jeneral, 
and he can understand it no better than I. I shall hold 
on till you learn to express ycurseives intelligibly.” 
And so the will of 4 natios of freemen was insuliingly 
set at defiance. 

But there is a turn to all things. The Circuler and 
its kindred messures at length put an end to specula- 
ton, very much like cutting down an app'e tree to rid 
it of caterpillars. It destroyed speculation slong with 
the currency, the country’s prosperity and busines3, the 
political ascendency of its authors, and almost every- 
thing else. It died like the strong map of Israe!. And 
at length we have a President* whom nobody, not even 
his own Congress, respects enough to fear, and we have 
the hateful thing repealed at last. The consequence {ig 
an immediate and almost magical improvement in 
everything. Whole states resume specie psyment; the 
whole country will soon follow. S$: cks risa ; business 
revives ; but, above ali, the Exchanges are rapidly and 
signally improving We are at length jn sieht of land. 
Shall we ever put to sea again under such < fficera ? 


Sunday night, June 3. 

I hope that Damocratic article woa’s ba split, for It 
contains some good hits. Perhaps you wil! fisd occa- 
sion for it yet, by making some alterations. I have 
written another, however. I wish you would copy my 
leader in Capt. W.’s last paper, which I will send 
you, if f don’t get it fn the Journal. Are you setting 
up Bond's* speech? I hope so. It’s a real knock- 
down. I have written some rhymes this evening 
(signed X>mer) which I shall pubiish either in the 
Eve Journal orthe Whig. Smell of them. N othing 
new in York but better prorpects., 


Yours, H. GREELEY 


‘This extract undoubtedly refers to the United States Bank 
contest in Jackson's administration. “Mr Van Buren. 
° Wm. Key Bond, Whig Representative from Onlo from 1S35 


to 1841. He made a speech in Congress arraigeing Mr. Van 


Buren’s administration for its alleged extravagances. which wa 
widely circulated as acampaign document in connection wit 


' the Presidential eleetion contest of 1840. 
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THE PARLOR CAR: OR, JAUNTS OF 
THE KNOCK-ABOUT CLUB. 


By Harriet CusHMAN. 


HE Fates, or Providence, set me down one autumn 

in a little village in Cantral New York, decreeing 
that there I must remain until some propitious moment 
in the dim future when sentence of *anishment would 
be repealed. 

Now, Heidelberg is an ideal spot insummer, when the 
low, rolling Jand that surrounds the little town is yellow 
with the ripening grain, and the higher hills beyond, 
each wooded to the summit, form a dark-green bsck- 
ground. The houses of the village itself, each nestling 


under the shade of maple or elm, each with its garden 


and bit of orchard, speak of peace and plenty. 

Accustomed to the squalor that abounds in a large city, 
I was at first decelved by these superficial tokens of 
comfort and prosperity ; but alittle acquaintance with 
the town and its inhabitants led me to the conclusion— 
not an original one by any means—that with no class of 
men is ready money more scarce than with the small 
farmers, while with none others are food, shelter, and the 
creature comforts so easily obtained. I also perceived 
that the picture of the mental dearth in rural towns 80 
graphically given by the author of ‘‘ Seth's Brother’s 
Wife” is not painted in too somber tones. 

Having occasion one evening to visit the village store, 
which was also the post-office, I was surpri:ed by the 
number of men, and especially boys, standing or sitting 
around the stove. A man with an evil face was telling 
a story that excited the merriment.of his listeners, but he 
paused on my entrance, and a suspicious silence reigned 
while I inquired for my mail. 

I noted tnat the boys—ten I counted—were fresh and 
bright in appearance, while the men looked seedy, both 
in face andinclothing. While I waited a man and two 
boys came from an inner room, and were greeted by sig- 
nificant glances and subdued chuckles from the crowd 
around the stove. 

I left the store with a new and unpleasant thought, and, 
instead of going directly home, stopped at the office of 
the village doctor—a good man, from whom I could hope 
for truthful, intelligent, and sympathetic answers to my 
questions. H's replies but confirmed my impresst{ons. 

Those fresh young boys were in danger of becoming 
like the idle men I saw in the company—of becoming 
like them and even worse than they ! 

In that back room was a bar, and there, after heavy 
shutters covered the front windows and respectable 
villagers were abed and asleep, cards were played until 
early morning hours. Boys must have amusement. If 
innocent recreation is not provided for them at home or 
in some safe place, they will seek pleasureelsewhere. I 
thought of the average home of these boys—the one 
smal] lamp that lights but a tiny circle, leaving the rest 
of the room in ‘‘ darkness made visibie ;” the mother, 


drawn closely to the table, bending over a pile of mend- 


ing ; the father on the other side, adding accounts or 
slowly reading the weekly paper; the girls squeezing 
into any bit of space that may be left, working at end- 
less ‘‘ rick-rack’’ or poring over third-class story papers 
abounding in impossible tales of dukes and duchesses. 
Not much room here for the boys; nor for fun, or help- 
ful conversation, or reading. 

I ask the good doctor more questions. 

Yee, there is a Chautauqua C'rcle, conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, but the members are mostly maiden 
ladies of uncertain age; indeed, the schoolmaster, the 
lawyer, and the conductor form the only masculine 
element in a circle of some twenty members. 

Boys are too shy to take part in literary exercises on 
an ¢qual footing with elders, even if many of these half- 
educated boys cared to study. 

With them study has a] ways been mere drudgery, and 
they know nothing of the pleasure and excitement of 
properly directed mental exercise. Then, too, even the 
small sum necessary for the purchase of books and for 
the fees of the Chautauqua Circle is greater than many 
can command ; at least, with their previous training, it 
seems impossible to expend so much for mere books ! 

I returned to my home pondering a remedy for this 
dangerous condition of life. I think of the suspicious 
room behind the store! Something must be done, and 
done quickly. This wiater season is the time for work. 

A wakeful night is often more fruitful than many 
days of labor, and on the morrow I was able to dispatch 
a number of notes in various afrections, some to the 
little homes perched on the hilltops miles away, some to 
the villagers—sending the missives wherever I knew of 
the presence of a boy or girl over fifteen, inviting the 
young people of the home to meet at my house the next 
Friday evening, and to bring their friends. 

Then I proceeded to work out a plan for their amuse- 
ment. I tcok an inventory of the books belonging to 


the two pastors and to the doctor and myself,and found I 
had, for available material, bound volumesof ‘‘ Harper’s 
Weekly ” for the years of the war, the ‘‘Century” for 
the past three years, Prescott’s ‘‘ History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico,” ‘‘ Our Sister Republic,” Lossing’s 
‘*‘ History of the United States,” several odd volumes of 
**Harper’s Maguzine,” the ‘‘ American Cyclopedia,” 
atlases, and several old railway maps and time-tables. 

On Friday evening some seventeen boys and giris 
gathered before my open fire—for I had early in the 
fall condemned to the garret the air-tight stove that had 
a twin in every Hefdelberg parlor. 

It is one of my pet theories that the love(of an cpen fire 
is as deeply ingrained in the heart of the human biped 
as the instinct for worship or the taint of original sin ; 
and I watched with interest the delighted glances that 
greeted the first sight of the crackling flames. 

As usual in small country gatherings before the social 
ice is thawed, the sexes were rigorously ee and 
‘* silence relgned supreme ” 

Taking advantage of this, I unfolded q little pian for 
amusement for the coming winter. How would they 
like to come here every week and have a good time? 
The fire had so far performed its double mission that a 
hearty assent was given to this proposition. 

“That will be our first objsct—to have a pleasan', 
social evening. There are many ways of gaining that 
end ; wili not some one suggest a way ?” 

A dead silence greeted this question. The girls 
looked doubtfully at each other, while I fancied that 
suspicious glances were exchanged among the boys. 

**T have thought of taking a trip througb the Soutb- 
ern States and Mexico this winter. How many would 
like to accompany me? We can charter a parlor car, 
start from the door and go wherever we please, stopping 
where we please and for as long a time, for this wil! be 
no Raymond excursion with a cast-iron route.”’ 

Ail were interested now, and eager to learn more of 
my plan, which I thought best to give in piecemeal. 
We would meet in my parlor every Friday evening, 
travel for an hour, then have refreshments and play 
games for another hour, separating at nine, that those 
who lived at a distance might reach home at an early 
hour. 

Two girls and two boys would be appointed to act as 
guides or conductors for each evening’s travel, and they 
would be responsible for the entertainment. 

The others were to bring any items they could find 
concerning the places visited. The books, magazines, 
etc., that I had collected would be at the disposal of the 
club during the week, and I would give any advice or 
assistance desired. 

For the next meeting I proposed that we take our car 
and go directly to Baltimore, spend as much time as we 
desired in that city, and then proceed to Washington. 

At this stage apples and hickory nuts were passed 
around, and in discussing them the last bit of constraint 
disappeared, and the evening ended all too soon. 

‘* Remember that our car is a very large one,’ I said, 
as hvode and cloaks were donned; ‘‘s0 bring your 
friends, for the more the merrier.” 

The first meeting opened with twenty members, 
among whom I noted six of the boys I had seen that 
memorable night inthe store. I had expected very little 
help from the members at this first meeting, and was 
agreeably surprised when James Hall, who lived on the 
West Hill, volunteered a description of car 
that he nad discovered in an old ‘‘ Scientific American.” 
Will Harmon followed with a clear outline of our route 
from Heidelberg to Baltimore, gleaned from railroad 
time-tables—to be had for the asking—with a little aid 
from a common-school geography. Will gave this 
information so nicely that we voted to mereafter trust 
our routes to him. 

Lillie Blake, very much frightened at the sound of 
her own voice, had something to say about Lord Balti- 
more and the early history of the colony and city. 

Mary F >x remembered that Baltimore was the home 
of Madame Bonaparte, and gave a short sketch of that 
remarkable woman. 

Harry White told the story of the shooting of Lieu- 
tenant Eilsworth in the early days of the war, and 
pointed out the very house where the tragedy occurred, 
with the aid of a Harper's Weekly.” 

An old ‘‘ Century ” was resurrected to give a deecrip- 
tion of some of the bronzes in Mr. Walter’s famous 
collection, which, of course, such noted travelers as 
ourselves would be invited to visit. 

An hour passed, a half-hour was borrowed from the 
time devoted to games, yet the club had not exhausted 
the resources of this one city. I am forced to make a 
break, for some of the young people live on farms two 
or three, even five, miles away. I signal to Harry and 
Joe, whom I have previously instructed, and‘they leave 
the room, soon to reappear with loaded baskets, crying 
in true train-boy style : 

** Here’s yer nice apps—apps 

** Here’s yer fresh, hot corn!” 

- Our car was switched on toa side-track at Washing- 
ton, while we spent two delightful weeks in exploration 


of the city, even then leaving with reluctance, half 
comforted by a hope of stopping on our return home. 

From Washington we rode into the Valley of the 
Shenandoah, stopping at Harper’s Ferry, at Antietam, 
leaving the car stalled on a side-track while we made 
excursions to Winchester ; indeed, visiting, one by one, 
the famous battlefields of this historic region. 

What eagerness the boys now manifested—an Interest 
that endured through the week! No more fdle, aimless 
standing on corners or around the stove in the store. 
Already the seed was germinating. 


The good doctor, who was surgeon of the local regi - 


ment and followed it through a campaign fn tnis beaut!- 
ful valley, was besieged by questions on military and 
topographical subjects. A stranger chancing to overhear 
the animated conversations the boys held among them- 
selves would have supposed that they were discussing 
events of the present hour. We found much in this 
beauttful valley besides battlefields—the long stretches 
of mountain on eflther side, the wonderful blue of the 
Blue Ridge on the east, the double and triple guard of 
the Alleghanies on the west. Luray and its fairy cavern 
was not omitted, nor did we refuse an invitation toa 
‘* barbecue,” where we were feasted in true Virginian 
style, with the horp'tality of old Virginia in the days 
of plenty ‘‘ befo’ de wah.’ 7 

I had been agreeably surprised at each succeeding 
meeting by the increasfug enthusfasm manifested by 
both girls and boys, by the ability and ingenuity dis: 
played in searching for and in selecting appropriate 
information, by the evidenc3 of interest, and by real 
labor that must have been expended in the effort to make 
the meetings a continued success I had not anticipated 
such hearty and active co operation, but young people 


are 80 full of life and energy that it is often only neces. 


sary to provide a safe and pleasant outlet for their 
activities and they will take care of the rest. 

I have said that each week brought me surprises, 
but the chief surprise of the winter came on our arrival 
at Richmcnd. | 

After the usual preliminarles on reaching a city— 
drives about town, visits to churches, public buildings, 
and other points of: interest, interviews with the prom- 
inent men and women, etc., while we were resting in 
the parlor of the hotel Mamie Burr rose and with much 
ex pression recited ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,’’ and Nellie F Ifot 
fullowed with extracts from a diary kept durioy the 
siege of the city by the F sderal troops (obtained from a 
‘* Century ”) 

When the applause died away—for we were a very 
sympathetic audience, and received with warm expres- 
sions of delight any efforts to add to the pleasure of our 
journey—three boys appearsd proudly bearing a large 
tray, mysteriously covered. When the “‘ statue was un- 
veiled’’ there lay exposed a relief map of R'chmond and 
the surrounding country, with the encampments of the 
besieging army and the fortifications of the Con- 
federates, 

The boys, with infinite pains and much labor and 
thought, aided too by the kind doctor, bad made the 
map, digging the clay from a hiliside, coloring the shoe 
pegs green, gray, or blue, to represent trees and the 
forces of the two armies, , 

The map was an s]most perfect representation of that 
section of country ‘at that time, and proved an {nvalu- 
able ald to understanding and remembering the events 
of the Seven Days’ Battle. 

This was the parent of many similar maps of mem- 
orable localities visited that winter. 

It is amazing that so much that {fs interesting and so 
well repays study lies so near home. 

We have traveled leisurely, taking time for many 
little excursions here and there, yet we have not ex- 
hausted the resources of any one place. 

‘* There will be something to see if we return this 
way,’ said Mamie Burr. 

The winter was nearly ended before we reached New 
Orleans, for though we did not go west of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, we found much to detain us. We 
could not pass the Great Smoky Mountains without tak 
ing Charles Egbert Craddock’; outstretched hand, and 


once in that ,mysterious region there were so many > 


old friends to greet that we could scarce tear ourselves 
away. The girls neglected the ‘‘ dukes and duchesses ” 
for the company of ‘‘Cynthia” and other mountain 
girls; and when we reach New Orleans, and they are 
introduced to Honoré to Madame Delphine, and to 
Palmyre, I am sure they will desert the ducal cohort for 
these less pretentious but more truthful and certainly 
more fascinating companions. 

‘* When will we reach Mexico, and where will we go 
next year ?” are already asked. 

**T really think we can travel in our own country for 
the next ten years,”’ said a bright-eyed boy, “for there 
is Alaska after we have explored the States and the Ter- 
ritories.” 

‘* Yes, there remains Alaska ; but I think Mexico— 
our next-door neighbor—will be more pleasant for a 
winter jaunt.” 

to 40 next winter, 
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SuGGESTIONS.—Professor Ordway says that water 
pipes exposed to freezing weather should be covered 


with cotton batting glazed to a thickness of from one to 


three inches. He says the wrapping should not be 


tightly bound. 


To destroy insects that prove troublesome in the house, 
apply hot alum with a brush. Put the alum in water 
and Jet it boil. The deccction should be strong. 

It is said that cracks in cast-lron stoves can be mended 
by a cement made of wood ashes, finely powdered clay, 
and salt. These ingredients should be worked with 
water, and, after being brought to the proper consist- 
ency, applied to the stove and allowed to harden. 

Professor Platt, speaking of the injurious physical 
effects of city life, mentioned among them the injury 
of walking on the hard pavements. He says: 

‘A third hurtful infinence of city life is jarring of the 
brain by continual treading upon stone pavements. If 
any one doubts that there is a distinct and decided jar of 
the brain with each step, let him walk one hundred yards 
when the brain is slightly oversensitive from a bad cold 
or headache, and he will observe the pain each step causes. 
Now, in many people, the ill effects of these thousands of 
slight daily concussions accumulate, and after a time con- 
cur with other causes in producing that state of disability 
called nervous exhaustion. Something is needed for pedes- 
trians which will be durable yet not hard. Some of the 
varieties of asphalt composition are elastic. bat none of 
them sufficiently durable, so far as [know. Nature suggests 
a remedy ina second way in the covering of the human 
heel itself, where we find a very elastic pad one-half an inch 
thick to leagen the jar of walking. If we replace the per- 
fectly hard boot-heel by an elastic India rubber one, we 
provide an inexpensive and practical remedy which it would 
cost the wearer but a few cents a month to keep in repair.”’ 


A FIELD FOR ECONOMY. 


CONOMY bas as many shades of meaning as there 

are individuals who give the subject thought. 

There are fortunate individuals who can afford to lose 

the word from thelr vocabulary of thought, but for the 

vast majority of human beings this word economy is 
the touchstone of their daily lives. 

In nothing are human beings more inconsistent. 
Our dearest friends furnish objects of criticism in their 
management of their finances. 

People will be parsimonious in one line who are 
guilty of extravagance in another. The most popular 
conception of economy is going without pot only 
luxuries but necessities, ‘‘I have not bought” sounds 
very much more like economy than ‘‘I bought what 
it seemed to me would pay best for the money spent.” 
True cconomy is positive rather than negative. In no 
department is the question of economy of greater im- 


_ portance than in the purchasing of food. Here, in- 


deed, is a field for true economy. Professor Atwater 
has served his generation well in the research and 
analysis he has devoted to the subjact of food He 
laid it down asa principle ia his paver before the Amert- 
can A-sociation on '‘ Economy of Food :” ‘ The cheap 
est food is that which furnishes the actually nutritive 
msitrials st least coat.”’ The ‘‘ Popular Sclence 
Monthly ” give the gist of the paper as follows : 

‘‘The nutriments of vegetable food are, he said, in 
general mach less costly than the animal foods. The 
animal foods, have, however, the advantages of contain- 
ing larger proportions of protein and of fats, and 
the protein at least in more digestible forms. Flour, 
meal, and other staple vegetable foods furnish the 


nutriments at only a fraction of their cost in ordinary | 


animal foods. At market prices, current in the Eastern 
States, the cost of the protein ranges at from eight to thirty- 
four cents a pound in the staple vegetable foods, and from 
eighteen cents to somewhat over one dollar a poand in the 
ataple animal foods. In oysters it ranges at from two to 


- three dollars a pound, in salmon sometimes to five dollars a 


pound, in beef at from ten to twenty-five cents a pouni 
from about forty cents to one dollar and ten cen's. Ila 
inany of the usual food-fishes the nutritive material is dearer 
than in beef. The less expensive kinds of meat coatain 
«8 much nuiriment as the costlier kind; and the different 
yxrades of flour have a much more nearly eqaal nutritive 
value than is commonly supposed. Among the vegetable 
toods, whest-flour, corn-meal, and other cereal products 
are in general the cheapest and most economical. Wheat- 
flour at six dollars a barrel and potatoes at forty cents a 
bushel would furnish nutritive material at about the same 
cost The prices of the choicer food-matertals are regulated 


by flavor as well as by the amount of natritive material,. 


which in some is hardly a fraction of the price. With ex- 
c ptions that are easily explained, the prices of foods that 
are bought and used for their nutriment tend to shape 
themselves proportionately according to the actual values. 
Takivg the world through, the mass of people select those 
focds which furnish the actual nu'rients at the lowest cost ; 
but there are marked exceptions in the United States, where 
many, even among those who desire to economize, use 
needlessly expensive kinds of food.”’ 

Professor Atwater says truly that the peopie of the 
Vatied States 
** too often endeavor to make their diet attractive by paying 
high prices in the market rather than by skillful cooking 


and tasteful serving at home.”’ 


The greatest waste in American families is un- 
doubtedly in cooking. If the children in schools were 
taught the hygiene of foods, the next generation of 
housekeepers would receive much more benefit for the 
money spent on the table. Professor Atwater says : 

‘* Woestefulness of food shows itself in the purchasing of 
more than is needed ; in using part of the excess to overload 
the alimentary organs and throwing the rest away ; in pur- 
chasing food that seems cheap bat is really dear ; in using 
costly materials where less expensive ones would serve as 
well ; and in the false economy of using too little of one 
material and toomuch of another. Great evils accrue from 
these practices, in the loss of money and the deterioration 
of health ; and ‘some of the wisest students of physiology 
and hygiene are persuaded that improper eating, and 
especially overeating, is a source of more disease than any 
other one thing.’ ”’ 

Women who will spend a vast amount of time and 
thought, before purchasing household or dress goods, 
in deciding which will give the largest return for the 
money expended, give no thought, or next tono thought, 
to return in nutriment for the money expended in food 
materials. And yet no department of the household 
gives the same opportunity for true economy. 


—Every issue of ‘‘ Harper's Bazar” con- 
tains helpful suggestions on dress healtn, home, educa- 
tion, ia fact on every subject of interest to women. A 
recent issue contained the following suggestion for the 
care Of house-plants that have been affected by frost : 

‘*People cherishing house-piants and window gardens 
often experience serious disappointment on waking in the 
morning and find!ng a blanched and drooping mass of stems 
in place of the bowery beauty that shed fragrance there 
when they went-to bed at night. Jack Frost has been in 
the room, and has wrought his mischievous work. Bat if, 
instead of bewalling themselves and throwing the plants 
away, they will at once take them into a dark and very cool 
room or cellar, and there sprinkle them bountifully with 
cold water, usually the hardier ones, such as the geraniums, 
ivies, roses, abutilons, and chrysanthemums, will gradually 
revive, and show little effect of the frost, when for a few 
days they should have but scanty light or heat. If, how- 
ever, they do not revive, then the tops should be cut off, 
upon which it is r ore than likely tnat the roots will send 
up fresh growth.”’ 


SELF-INFLICTED SLAVERY. 


HERE are peoplein this world who could not enjoy 

life if it were not for their misery. Not a great 

big misery, so evider* that its presence is felt by all who 
meet the person afflicted, so real that it calls out the 
sympathy of every loving friend—but a nice, com‘orta 
ble misery that is an ever prolific source of conversation. 
How it ia tended, and turned with its worse features to 
the public.gazz ! Its bearer gloats over its severest pangs, 
and cherishes {ta weakest throbs. Life would be com. 
monplace, and, worse thaa all, our sufferers would ba like 
their dear five hundred friends, if it were not for the self- 
inflicted elevation. There are troubles, real troubles, 
whose bu:den would be much lighter if only the bast 
were made of them, if only the life were adjusted to 
them. To carry a burden that cannot or must not be 


laid down, and endeavor to iive, or have the ambition 


to live, as though the burden were not, is far from 
wise. Get from life all the good, all the comfort, all the 
gain possible, while bearing and makiog room for that 
which cannot or should not be thrown or pushed aside. 
To quote an old colored preacher : 

‘* Dere’s plenty of comfort ‘to be taken in dis yer worl’, 
bredderin’, if folks didn’t jest set down in de middle ob 
de ache !”” 

To reach after the impossible is folly, but to grasp the 
possible and make the most of it 1s the duty of all. 

A writer in the ‘‘ Open Window ” says : 


‘* We once traveled for a week on the Mediterranean, 
along the coast of Asia Minor, from Beirut to Greece and 
Constantinople, in company with a lady who dreaded the 
voyage very much on account of her extreme snffering from 
seasicknes3. ‘I amill all the time, from the hour I start 
till the hour I Jand,’ she said. ‘ Not all the time; not every 
hour,’ said her companion, gently. ‘There must be inter- 
vals of relief, of sleep or of comparative comfort.’ 

‘** Well, if there are, 1 have never been conscious of them,’ 
was the retort. 

‘**¢ Suppose we lie in wait for them this voyage,’ said the 
other, qaletly, ‘and keep an account of the hours in each 
day and the moments in each hour when life is endurable or 
free from the paroxysms of distress.’ 

‘It was not altogether an agreeable proposition to the 
sufferer, who felt just a little defrauded of her pathetic 
privilege, but: she consented, aod, with much laughter and 
nonsense, the rigorous account was kept. After each spasm 
came a reactionary time of comparative ease, and with in- 
exorable exactness down it went in the book. At the end 
of the first twenty-four hours the safferer was surprised to 
find that the actual misery and lassitade had claimed three 
hours ard fifteen minutes, and no more, and yet she had 
been no less ill than on any former voyage. 

‘**1¢ is easy enough for you to lnugh at me, you who are 
pever sick yourself,’ said the sufferer to her jovial friend 
at the «nd of the day. 


‘** Bui | do fot escape,’ Was the answer. ‘I have had as 


much sickness to-day as you have; [ was at neither lunch 
nor dinner. You had both brought to your room. Bat I 
learned, long ago, never to take a minute more of misery 
than I must, never to invite sickness by expecting it and tak- 
ing for granted I would have it, never to think of it one 
moment after it was gone or dread its coming again. Then 
I tried this plan of jast marking the hours when I was able 
to read and think and talk and eat and sleep, and I found 
that, so far from being a poor, miserable traveler, sick the 
voyage through, I might stop pitying myself and be grate- 
ful that | was comfortable at least three-qaarters of the 
time. I'm not well taught in what they call the miré- 
cure,’ she added, ‘ but I am convinced that if we could only 
forget our diseases, and think of our bodies as well or a3 
meant to be well, and {f we submitted to pain only as long 
as We must, and then with full purpose not to be dominated 
by it any longer than we cou'd help it, we should have our 
hands on one of the many lines that lead to health.’ ”’ 

Not only sbould this ‘‘ domination” be over physical 
pain, but over every othr ill in life that itis possible 
and right to conquer. Unnecessary martyrs abound. 
but they are not heroic, nor is life any 1icher or fuller 
bec iuse of their martyrdom. 

To sit down in the middle ‘‘ ob de ache,” whether it’s 
one’s own or one’s ne/ghbor’s, is far more an evidence of 
weakness than of strength. The negroes who refused 
the benefits of emancipation were not the ones who were 
benefited by it, but those who helped to break the 
chains by accepting the fullest blessings of liberty, car- 
rying into the new life the best the old gave. The bur- 
den that crushes us is the one carried without adjust- 
ment to our strength or an appeal for heip to the divine 
haod that never fails to loosen the bands when they 
bind too closely. 

Life is a school, but those of us who do not grow into 
a larger measure of love and sympathy with pupils and 
Master are the ones who sit hugging our burdens in 
our arms, instead of carrying them on our bac«;, leav- 
ing our hands and arms free, our vision unhindered, 
for the service we may give to the world about us, for 
the freedom to do that which our circumstances permit. 

Sitting down ‘‘in de middle ob de ache,”’ real or im- 
aginary, never made one moment of time a blessing. 
Sear what musi be borne like achild of the King, but 
not sit and cringe under chains of one’sown welding, like 
an alien at a foreign gate begging passere-by for plty. 


Tomato ReEtisH.--Four cans of tomatoes, three 
pounds of brown sugar, one pint of cider vinegar, one 
level spoonful each of ground cloves, ciansmon, and 
alispice Cook slowly five hours, stirring ofien. Put 
up in large-mouthed bottles, and cork the next day. 
It is deiicious with meats of all kinds. 


Gur Younc 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 
A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 
By FRANCES A. HUMPHREY. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


TEDDY OF CLAM SHELL ALLEY, 


‘* Nobly the Mayflower bows 
While the dark wave she plows 
On to the west, 
Till from the tempest’s shock 
Proudly she lan‘ds her flock 
Where on old Piymonth Rock 
Freedom found rest.”’ 
—[Rufus Dawes. 


LYMOUTH ROCK doves not lle on the shore, washed 

by the waves, as one would naturally expect. A 

wharf was built over it in 1741, so its top alone is visible. 

A granite canopy covers it, and it fs inclosed by an fron 
raillug, the gate of which is locked at night. 

It isa pity such a precaution should be necessary. 


But the Rock would long ago have been carried off in 


tidbits by tourists had it rot been thus protected. 

Dick tried the gate. ‘‘I should like to go in and 
stand upon it,” he said. And that is always the first 
and natural impulse of every one who sees this Rock 
for the first time. And wouid it not beamusting, and 
vastly instructive too, to see the long procession of 
p°ople who have stood upon it, beginning with the 
Pilgrims themselves ? 

I have been told that, once upon a time, two people 
were married oon this Rock. They came from the 
far West, like Dick an Suzette, and were descendants 
of some of the ‘‘ Mayflower” Pilgrims. The wind was 
east at the time, so 1 was told, and the sky gray and 
leaden ; and the ceremony must have been an exceed- 
ingly chiily one. 

But few people were stirring in the vicinity as Dick 
and Suzette stood leaning upon the railing and ‘ooking 
do#wn upon the bowlder of dark granite. For the 
famous rock is simply a bowlder, brought down, it is 
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said in the glactal pertod from the neighborhood of 
Labrador, and so {s itself a pligrim. 

Over the beach and the bay beyond, the white-winged 
sea-gulls were lefsurely fiying, having c»me from their 
far off resting-places to fish for their dafly rations fo 
shallow waters. The fish market was open, and a 
emoke was coming out of the black funnel of the galley 
of a two-masted schooner which lay at a wharf near by. 
Se was the ‘‘ Licy Jane,” freighted with lumber from 
Wiscasset, M ine. 

A little figura surmvunted by a shock of tumbled 
hair and atorn and bristling straw hat was moving 
furtively in and out among the pltles of lumber and 
other merchandise with which the wharf was strewn, 
and the eyes from under the tumbled hair cast an occa- 
sional glance toward the pafr standing by the Rock. 
Dick saw the little figure, and recogn'!zad it. 

‘‘Halloo!’’ he called out. ‘‘ What are you dolng 
there ?” The little figure came toward them ; it was 
the ragamuffia of Boston Common. 

you live here?’ asked Dick. 
name ?” 

‘*My name's Teddy,” answered the boy, ‘‘ an’ I live 
in C'am-Shell A ley.” 

‘‘What were you doingin Boston, then? Did you 
run away ?’ continued D.ck, putting him through his 
catechism in boy fashion. 

“Yes” rerlied Teddy, grinning, ‘‘ an’ I had buliy 
time ” 

““ Who paid your fare ?” 

‘* Didn’t pay no fare. I jest hid among th’ truck.” 

‘« Jumped the claim, eb ?’ and D'ck smiled. ‘‘ Well, 
what are you hanging about that wharf for this time in 
the m>rning ?” 

I see y’ come out, an’ I wanted t’ tell yr 
you's awfu) good t’ gimme that fifty cents,” and Teddy 
looked shyly at Suz2ite. She wore a white frock, and 
had the sweetness and freshness of the June morning 
abcu' her. 

‘An’ what are y’ Coin’ y’self down here time 0’ 
th’ mornin’ ?” asked Teddy, turning catechist in his 
turn. 

‘‘ Looking at the Rock,” replied Dick. 
saw it hefore.” 

°T afa’t much t’ look st,” replied Teddy, with a con. 
temp'uous glance at the sacred stone. ‘‘ Lot’s 0’ folks 
come t’ eee it, but I don't see what for. It’s nothin’ but 
an old rock ” 

“Why. 1’s Plymouth R-ck ! don’t you know ?” ex. 
claimed Suzette, scandal!zed at the combined ignorance 
and irreverence of the little heathen. 

** On, yes, I know,” sald Teddy, indifferently. ‘‘ I’ve 
beard sbout it. Columbus landed on it when he dis 
covered Arreriky.’ 

“On. Teddy !’ exclaimed Suzatte, and Dick laughed 
outright ‘'Good for you, Teddy he sald. 

“Why, didn’t he?” asked Teddy, somewhat taken 
aback by the way in which his display of learning was 
received. 

—— Ob!’ crled Suz2tte, and she darted across 
the street to the edee of the green slope. She stocpsd 
and picked up something, and then came back with a 
beaming face. ‘‘ Se, Dick, a buttercup!” and she 
held up the tiny yellow cup to her chin. ‘‘ Dol love 
butter, Dick ?” she asked. ‘‘And isn’t it a beauty ?’’ 
Her eyes sparklei, and her whole expression was that of 
one who has found a Jong-desfred treasure. 

Teddy looked at her in amaz2ment. He was used to 
seeing people come and in real or felgned ecstasy 
at the Rock. He had even seen one or two kneel and 
kiss it. But he had never seen any one ‘‘ make such a 
fuss,’ for so he would have put it, over a buttercup 
before. 

“Tf you likes them fi>wers I can git lots ina j ffy,” 
and he darted off benind a warehouse near by, pres- 
ently returning with his chubby, dirty hands full of the 
golden blossoms. ‘‘ Here they be,” he said, and Suzette 
took them with an eager ‘‘Thank you. How lovely 
they are !”’ 

‘PD dn’t y’ never eee no buttercups b’fore ?” he sald, 
longing to ask where she had lived all her days never to 
hav; seen bu tercups. Bat he did not feel exactly that 
with her that he did with Dick. A boy 
was a boy, whether well dressed or not, and Teddy was 
well acquainted with both klads. But with a girl, so 
dalntily clad and so gentle mannered as Suzatte, poor 
Teidy had never before been brought in contact. 
Gils ganerally passed him by on the other side, and 
noticed him only to remark that he was one of ‘‘ those 
dreadful boys,” which meant, in their vocabulary, that 
he was often raggcd and dirty and spoke ungrammat- 
ically. 

reolied Suaz:tte, looking smilingly at him. 
never saw buttercup before. Bat papa has told 
me a»out them, and how the liittle New England 
children try if they love butter with them. We have 
beautiful flowers in Colorado, but no buttercups,” and 
she held them off and lookei at them admiringly. 

Ia thai waere y’ live ? t’ Colorado ?” asked Teddy. 


‘‘ And what is 


‘* We never 


‘* Yes,” replied Suzette, still smiling at her butter- 
cups. 

‘* And be y’ goin’ to stay here a spell ?” asked Teddy. 

** Yer, all summer. And, Teddy,” she continued after 
a moment, ‘‘ all the time I’m here I wish you would 
bring me a bunch of buttercups every day, and I'll give 
you five cents a bunch.” 

“‘T’ll bring you the buttercups, but I doa’t touch no 
five cents,” replied Teddy. ‘‘I know where y’ be—up 
to Doctor Tom’s ; an’ Doctor Tom doctors little Bess for 
nothin’.” 

(It may as well be explained here that the ‘‘ Doctor 
Tom” as used by Teddy was not one of disrespect. 
Doctor Tom’s father was Doctor Waterman, and in 
order to discriminate between the two when the older 
doctor was living, the younger was called ‘‘ Doctor 
Tom” and ‘‘the young Doctor,” both of which titles 
clung to him.) 

‘Did you have a good time in Boston ?” asked Dick. 

‘*You bet!’ was the prompt and comprehensive 
reply. 

say,” continued Teddy, ‘‘ what a lot folks there 
be in Boston ! it’s like town meetin’ day. An’, jiminy ! 
ain’t the roads crooked! I thought I'd jsat take a little 
walk an’ see what was goin’ on, an’ fust I knew I didn’t 
know where I was. ButlI kep’ right on, an’ bimeby 
I saw lots o’ folks goin’ in t’ a big house, and I follered 
cn, an’ it was a store chuck full o’ all sorts o’ jimcracks 
an’ things that women wear. An’ I went int’ a little 
bedroom—there was a chap opened th’ door kind o’ 
p lite jest as I was passin’—an’ I see the other folks goin’ 
in, an’so I went. An’ he shut th’ door, and, jiminy ! if 
that bedroom didn’t b'gin t’ go up! I tell you, I was 
kind o’ scared at first, an’ then I see nobody else didn't 
seem to think twas queer. An’ they kep’ gittin’ outan’ 
in when th’ bedroom stopped. But, says I t’ myself, 
‘ You jest stick by, Teddy, an’ see how this thing’s a-com- 
in’ out. An’ so we went up an’ up, an’ then we b’gun to 
go down, an’ then th’ chap that tended door looked at me 
kind o’ ugly, an’ says he, ‘ What sre y’ dofn’ on here, 
y young scamp?’ An’ ‘Nothin’,’ says I. An’ he 
didn’t say nothin’ more till we got down back, an’ then 
says he, ‘ Now you skip, or I'll have th’ n’ilce after y’ ;’ 
an’ I skipt. But wa’n’t it queer now ? Did y’ ever see 
one o’ them bedrooms ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Dick. ‘‘ They’re elevators.”’ 

** Well, I told little Bess about it, an’ she eald twas 
just like Jack’s beanstalk, an’ if it bad only kep’ on, 
mos’ likely I should ’a’ come cut int’ Jack’s country.” 

‘* Then what did you do ?” asked Suzatte. ‘* Did you 
go back to the ‘Stamford’ ?” 

** No, I didn’t know which way t’ go. a after what 
that chap said I darsen’t ask th’ p’lice They was stand- 
in’ about thick, ean’ awful p’lite t’ th’ women-foiks. 
& helpin’ ’em across th’ road, an’ makin’ th’ teams stop 
for’em. ButI give ’ema wide berth, you bet. ‘ Likely 
’3 not,’ says I t’ myself, ‘they'd shut y’ up in jail, an’ 
y wouldn't never see little Bess no more.’ An’ by that 
time ’twas most sunset, an’ I was awful hungry, an’ I 
stopped a boy who was a-yellin’ newspapers, an’ asked 
him th’ way t’ th’ wharf where the ‘S:amford’ was 
‘ You jest foller y’r nose, young un,’ says he, ‘an’ you’ll 
ketch th’ old lady ’f y’ don’t misson her.’ An’I was mad, 
an’ if it hadn’t ’a’ be’n f’rth’ p’iice I’d a’ pitched fav him. 
But I darsen’t, y’ know, so I said nothin’. An’ then he 
yelled out t’ another chap across th’ road, ‘ Here's a 
greenhorn ! Go it, cucumbers!’ If I ever do ketch that 
newspaper boy down here I'll give him gowdy an’ 
smash his nose !” | 

** Well, he deserves it,” said Dick, sympathetically. 
‘*T wouldn’t mind giving him a good punch myself.” 

“* Wouldn’t y’ now ?” asked Teddy, brightening into 
a smile. 

It gave him great pleasure that this well-grown, well- 
mannered boy should have a fellow-feeling for him. 
Well-dressed boys were ap: to tease and laugh at him. 
He didn’t care much for their teasing, though ; he repaid 
itin kind. He could give knock for knock. Courtesy 
for courtesy was not so often required of him. 

Suzette was deeply interested in his narrative. ‘‘ Poor 
Teddy!” she said. ‘‘ And what did you do next ?” 

**Then I come up a road and see a kind o’ Green, not 
jest like our Green, but bigger, an’ it had trees on it, an’ 
a pond, an’ a fenceround it. An’ I was awful tired o’ 
stone roads, an’ stone houses, an’ I jest cut f’r that 
Green. An’ 1 was jest a-goin’ in when a p’liceman 
steps up an’ says, ‘ Where qd’ y’ b’long, my son?’ An’ 
then I thought I was a goner. But says I to myself, 
‘ You jest keep a stiff upper lip, Teddy, an’ you'll come 
out all right.’ So Ispoke up, an’ says I, ‘I b’long t’ 
Plymouth, sir, an’ Icome up in the ‘* Stamford,” an’ I’m 
goin’ back t’morrer.” An’ then I sidled off quickstep 
round th’ hill where th’ moniment was, but I could see 
him out o’ the corner 0’ my eye a-watchin’ me sharp. 
An’ then I went across th’ Green an’ another road an’ 
come to a garding. Ano’, jimiay! wa’n’t them flowers 
some! I jest wished little Bess was there; she’s awful 
fond o’ flowers. An’ I waiked round an’ looked at’ em, 


an’ smelt of em, a-keepin’ my eye out f’r that p’liceman 


it, A light broke over Charlie’s face, 


all th’ time, you bet! An’ bimeby it come dark, an’ I see 
& summer-house like Doctor Tom’s, with vines a-growin’ 
all over it, an’ bushes, an’ seats, an’ I jest crawled 
under one o’ them seats, an’ b' fore you could say Jack 
Robi'son I was fast asleep, an’ when 1 waked up the 


sun was a-shinin’. An’ I was jost settin’on that seat an’ 
wonderin’ what t’ do next, an’ you come by an’ give me 
that fifty cents. "Twas awful good o’ y’,’and he looked 
gratefully from Suzette to Dick. 

‘** And how did you flad your way to the ‘ Stamford’ 
at last, Teddy ?” asked Dick. 

L asked a p’liceman. I had to, y’ know, an’ I 
thought mebbe he woulda’t touch me {f I told him I was 
goin right off t’ Plymouth. So I asked ove, an’ he 
said he was goin’ right down that way, an’ would show 
me. An’ he waa j2st as sociable as could be, an’ got it 
all cut o’ me, how I come, an’ all. An’ he said I must 
never be afraid to confide in a p'liceman; that’s what 
they was for, t’ confide in an’ show folks how to go. 
Au’ then I told him about y’r fifty cents, an’ asked him 


did he think I could buy a doll f’r liitle Bess an’ git 


somethin’ to eat i’r fifty cents. An’ he said, ‘ You bet,’ 
an’ took me to a place where they had lambs’ tongues, 
an’ ples, an’ doughnuts. An’ I had some, an’ it cost fif- 
teen cents. An’ then we went to another place, an’ he 
sald he knew the woman that kep’ it, an’ he asked if 
she had a doll, cheap, for a little girl named Bess; an’ 
she sald she guessed she had, an’ fetched it, an’ ‘twas 
twenty-five cents An’ then I got some candy for little 
Bess with the rest. An’ then th’ p'liceman went down 
U th’ wharf, an’, says he, ‘Good-by, sonny! you’ve got 
out of it first-rate this time, but don’t y’ never try it 
again An’ give my love t’ little Bess,’ says he.” 

As Teddy ended his narrative, Suzatte opened her 
mouth to ask who little Bess was. But at that moment a 
bell was heard violently ringing, and Jason was seen 
under the lindens alternately ringing and gesticulating. 

‘* Breakfast is ready,” sald Dick. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Teddy.” 

“*Good-by,” said Suzatte. 
buttercups, Teddy.” 


‘‘And don’t forget the 


TWO FRUIT MERCHANTS. 


HE following paragraph appeared not long since in 
a daily paper: 

‘Isaac Jeans, a Philadelphia Quaker, who has made a 
fortune of $3 000 000 as a fruit importer, began his business 
career by selling oranges and apples at retail.”’ 

It brought to mind a scene In a village among the mount- 
ains. A pretty woman, with soft, gray hair, sat on the 
piazza of a summer hotel. It was about sunset of a very 
warm, uncomfortable day ; one of those days that make 
every One thirsty, and juicy fruit particularly attract- 
ive. Oa the wooden carriage steps sat a boy about 
twelve years old. 
more truthful to say he louaged there. Beside him was 
an ordinary splint basket filled with ripe, luscious 
plums He was waiting for the ladies to come out on 
the plazza. when he perhaps would be able to sell the 
plums. He had not had the business energy to try to 
sell to one customer ; he was walting till all should come 


out, evidently reasoning that it would save walking up | 


to the hotel twice. Presently there came insight a light 
carriage containing two young ladi*s and two gentle- 
men. When they saw the fruit in the basket they 
stopped and spoke tothe boy. An animated conversa- 
tion was carried on for a short time, and at its close the 
boy shook his head. The parties left the carriage and 
came toward the hotel, where they called on a friend. 
The lady who had watched the young fruit merchant 
and the oecupants of the carriage had her curiosity 
aroused, and walked toward the carriage steps. The 
boy sat there with a look of discon'ent on his face, and 
eyed the basket as if it were the cause of all his misery. 
‘* What is the matter, Charlie ?” 


‘*Them people want some plums—a lot—but I ain’t 


got any paper.” 
‘“* Haven’t any paper! Why do you not get some ?’ 
**T don’t know where there {is any,” answered Char- 
= with a wandering, almless look about the well-kept 
awn. 


‘* Have you asked for a piece in the office? Hurry! 


Look around tnd see if you cannot find a plece. ” 

Charlie got up lazily and started toward the hotel. 
a he lady waited to guard the fruit. 

In a few minutes the boy came out of the hotel carry- 
ing a large piece of brown paper. The lady asked him 
how much the carriage party wanted to buy. 

‘‘ Half of ’em,” answered Charlie. ‘Four quarts. 
They’re twelve cents a quart, but he sald he’d give me 
fifty cents if l’d get some paper.” Here Charile spread 
the paper on the top step and proceeded to pour out the 
plums into the paper. 

‘ Stop, Charlie! do not make such a horrid. -looking 
parcel,” and the lady began to put the plums back into 
the basket. Charlie stared at her as she deftly made a 
large cornucopia and then carefully put the plums in 
tell you, 


I sald he sat there ; it would be far © 
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that’s fine,” he said, asthe lady closed the top and lald 
the neat-looking parcel down. 

‘* Watch for your customer, and lay the plums care- 
fully in the wagon,” sald the lady, as she walked to the 
piazza. 

The visitors came out of the house and got into their 
carriage. Charlie held up his cornucopla of plums, 
recelved directions where to put them, and was handed 
a bright silver half-dollar. 

The carriage drove away, and Charlife was left sorting 
over the piums in the basket. Hea selected one, and, 
keeping it in his hand, ambled over the lawn to where 
his recent friend was sitting. He held out his hand in 
which was a plum, and said: ‘‘ You can have this for 
nothin’. It’s rotten on one side, but the other {s all right.” 
The lady tock the plum and thanked the boy. He 
looked at her again and sald: ‘‘ Say, if I get some paper 
will you show me how to make trem pointed bags ?” 

‘* Certainly,” answered the lady ; and she did. It{scer- 
tain that Charlie will never make a fortune of $3,000 000, 
as did the little apple merchant of Philadelphia. Isaac 
Jeans would have gone to work at once to find the plece 
of paper ; he would have been so bright and smiling, so 
anxtous to please, that he would probably have disposed 
of his whole stock. When Isaac Jeans sat down it was 
to rest, not to lounge. All his thought, his energy, went 
into his business ; his eyes were “pen to every opportu- 
nity. Itis not luck that makes a man successful, but 
enterprise, devotion, good judgment, and politeness. 

Charife lacked ail these, and he lacked what is an 
essential to true success—a recognition of gererous help. 
Charlie will finish his days lounging In the village store. 
It’s the Isaac Jeanses who make successes and help to 
make our country great. 


BACK OR BRAINS? 


A DIALOGUE FOR THREE. 
By CLARA J. DENTON. 


Characters: HARRY, ORLANDO. 


Costumes: Ida in ordinary echool dress: Harry, the 
school clothes somewhat worn and skabby; Orlando, 
dressed in the height of the fashion, wearing kid 
gloves and carrying a licht cane. A! wearing hats. 

Enter—Harry right, Orlando left ; they meet in cen- 
ter of the stage | 

Harry Why, good afternoon, Orlando! I really 
didn’t know you at the first glance, you look so dif- 
ferent. 3 

[Laughing ] Well,‘I suppose I don’t look 
very much as I did in the old toga I used to wear. 

Harry But why don’t you come to school any 
more? You can’t imsgine what you're missing. We 
have a new teacher this term, and I tell you she’s just 
double extra. You ought to see the way she’s changed 
the looks of our dingy old school-room. She has per 


suaded the pupils to bring blooming plants and pictures: 


until] it really looks quite like a parior. 

Orutanpno. [Scornfully ] Oh, the idea of a school- 
room looking like a parlor! It used to make me think 
of a musty old jail. 

Harry. It’s all very different now, I can assure 
you. But why don’t youcome? That’s the question. 

ORLANDO. Well, to tell you the plain truth, I don’t 
want to. 

Harry. Don’t want to! 

ORLANDO. No. You see, I could only have from 
two to three cheap, shoddy suits [glancing at Harry’s 
clothes] in a year, and when I complained to father he 
said if I wanted to wear better clothes I’d have to earn 
them ; s0 I looked around and got a position [loftily] at 
Winter & Co.’s as wrapping clerk. My salary is four 
dollars a week, and as Idon’t have to take avy of my 
money home I san dress myself pretty well on that and 
have lots of spending money besides. [Pulls down his 
vest and draws himself up consequentlally. ] 

Harry. Well, that’s all very fine, but what’s to be- 
‘come of your education ? 


ORLANDO. Oh, bother the education ! If a fellow has | 


plenty of money he can get cn in the world without 
much education. 

Harry. Perhaps so; but you Know riches have 
wings, while no one can take away your education 
when you have once procured it. I know it’s very fine 
to wear good clothes, but if I couldn’t have but one of 
the two I would choose plenty of knowledge in my 
head. 7 
ORLANDO. Oh, g’long with your preaching ! let my 
head take care of itself. If my back is always hand- 
somely covered I can get through the world well enough. 
Now, who's going to have the best time this afternoon, 
you or me? 

Harry. lm sure I can’t tell how you are going to 
pass the time, but I expect to enjoy myself. Miss 
Smith makes our lessons pleasant as well as useful. 

ORLANDO. Oh, fudge! None of that nonsense ! 
See here, I’ve got my pockets ful: of money [shows 4 
handful of bright coins], and I’m going to have some 


fun. I’ve got an afternoon off, you see. I’m going out 
to Belleview on the train, and if you'll just skip from 
school this afternoon I’ll pay all the bills and show you 
how to get through the world wiih money, my boy. 
[Claps him on the shoulder.] Come, what do you say ? 

Harry. [Hesitatingly.] I never skipped from school 
in my life. 

OrANDO, [Laughing.] Oh, well, you can’t begin 
younger, then. But there comes Ida! How she has 
grown! Getting better looking, too. all the time. Well, 
Harry, since you decline my invitation, I believe I'll 
ack Ida. 

Harry. [Aside.] Well, that’s cool! and I had just 
opened my mouth to say yes! but I’m glad he storp<:d 
me. 

[Enter Ida 


ORLANDO [Extending his hand| How d’y’ do, 
Ida? 1m awful glad to see you. Shake hands ! 

IpaA [Drawing back] So fine a looking gentleman 
as you should know it’s the lady’s place to offer the 
hand. 

ORLANDO. [Much confused.]}] Oh—ah—sr—excuse 
me, but I was so glad to see you once more, I forgot 
my manners. How are you, anyway ? 

Ipa. Pretty well. I haven’t seen you at school in a 
long, long time. 

ORLANDO NO; I have just been explaining to Harry 
that I am not rich enough to attend schoo! any longer 

Ipa_ [Sarcastically.| Yes, you do appear to be 
suffering from poverty. 

Harry. If he should come to school, you see, Ida, he 
would be forced to wear common clothes like the rest 
of us ; 80, toavold that calamity, he is earning money as 
wrapping clerk at Winter & Co.’s. 

Ipa. [Scornfully.] Oh, is that it? So it seems 
you'd rather have a silk hat on an empty head than an 
old hat on a full one ? 

ORLANDO Oh, come, now, youtwo don’t want to be 
hard on a fellow. 

Ipa. I don’t see how wecan beany harder on you 
than you are on yourself. Why, Orlando, I am sur 
prised at you, when you were so well up in all your 
studies, too. Who will know in twenty years from now 
what sort of clothes you wore when you were a boy? 
But you'll miss, I think, the knowledge that you ought 
to be gaining now. 

Harry For my part, I’ve noticed that the boys who 
wear cotton clothes very often come to broadcloth when 
they’re men. 

ORLANDO. [Sneeringly ] Stick to that opinion, my 
child ; it contains encouragement for you, certainly. 
But, Ida, l’ve something to say to you [turns his back 
on Harry] Iamgoing out to Belleview this afternoon ; 
won't you go along? I promise you the most fun you 
ever had. 

Ipa [Ind{fgnantly.] Do you suppose—but, there, 
you are not worth getting angry at! Let me iell you. 
sir, if I were contemptible enough to leave school to go 
junketing, I should not choose as my companion an 
empty headed boy who thinks more of his back than 
he does of his brains. Come on, Harry; we are sure to 
be late if we waste any more time on this tailor’s 
dummy. 

[They walk rapidly away together. 
after them a moment silenily | 

ORLANDO. ‘' Tailor’s dummy,” indeed! Thiok of it! 
And I always liked Ida the best of any girl I kaow. 
‘* Thinks more of his back than he does of his brains.” 
I must admit she told the truth. Perhaps, after all, I 
have not chosen the best path. I believe I’:1 go back to 
school to-morrow, and be satisfied with plain clothes. 
‘*Tailor’s dummy !” Oh! 

f Walks away slowly with his head down | 


Orlando looks 


HOW A BIRD QUARREL WAS SETTLED. 
i. 


N article in a recent Christian Union showing how 

two bright bluebirds triumpbed over thefr spar- 

row enemies prompts me to tell the story of another 
bird quarrel. 

One beautiful spring morning two pretty bluebirds 
came flying over the land intent on finding s summer 
home. They flew here and there, and in and out among 
the trees, discussing in happy bird language the dangers 
of this place and the comforts of that, finally deciding 
that a little brown house in the cczlest of cozy nooks 
high in an old elm-tree was just the place for their 
dainty bird-housekeeping. All the afternoon they 
busied themselves picking up straws and bits of strings 
and hairs and whatever their bird-fancy promp'ed to 
make the little home warm and comfortable. They sang 
and frolicked and made merry and were as happy as 
two happy birds could be. 

The next day young Mr. and Mrs. Robin came out 
house-hunting, and, after looking the neighborhood all 
over, they concluded the little brown house in the elm- 


| tree suited them exactly. So, while the bluebirds were 


‘gone to dinner, the robins flow in and out and tore away 
all the bluebirds had so carefully done, and went busily 
to work for themselves. 

When the bluebirds came back and saw what was 
golng on they were very anzry. Such a flutter and 
Castter and sco ding as there was! N-ither the robina 
nor biuebirds would give up. Sometimes it seemed as 
if the rotings wou'd carry the day, and then as if the 
bluebirds would conquer. Thus matters went on for 
several days. 

Then two l'ttle wrens appeared on the fleld, and they 
too took a special fancy to the lit'le brown house. The 
struzgie for possession grew fiercer. Nelther party 
would yield—one pulliog out the straws and threads 
and hairs ay fast as the other carried them in’ All the 
birds in the neighborhool were latereated in the quarrel,’ 
and seemed to take sides with one party or the other. 
Taere was a great deal of fiying about, and all chattered 
and gossiped and scolded with open and angry bills. 

How long this state of sffiirs would have continued 
ig uncertain. bad not the wrens, ususliy so qulet and 
molest, suidenly stopped the whole fuss. Bscause they 
could not live fn that brown house themselves, they were 
not williag any other birds should live there. One day 
they gathered a lot of long, crooked sticks and filled up 
the house with them, and no birds have tried to go into 
itsiuce. Tue whole thing was carried on In such a 
human fashton that it was very Interesting to watch. 


SUMMER IN THE NORTH. 


HE lands about the North Pole will always arouse 

the interest and imagination of the rest of the world. 
Tne long nights and days of darkness, the dreary 
mountains of ica and snow, the reindeers, white bears, 
sea's, and icebergs, will always bo imaginary objects to 
those who cannot concelve of a life different from that 
which is a part of their own dally lives. We never 
think of summer, sunshine, flowers. when we think of 
these Jands ; and yet this is what a San Francisco cor- 
respondent tclis us of a recent visit : 


. ** When we reached St. Michael’s the weather was very 
snitry and close. The hillsand lowlands were covered with 
an emerald-green carpet of moses, plentifuliy sprinkled with 
bright-hued flowers. The familiar buttercup and blossoms 
of wild biueberry, with the dalnty pink flower of the Arctic 
salmon berry, stud the heavy bed of splagnom. Mos- 
qattoes innumerable asaail a visitor as he lands on the sbore, 
und their bites are viclous. The dogs lie panting before the 
tents of their owners, resting easily until a strange canine 
intrudes, and then spring upon him with a fury that seems 
utterly at variance with their former torpidity. At St. 
Michael’s In the summer the natives gather from all parts of 
Norton Sound, and the Upper Yakon Indians, termed In- 
galiks, come on the trading steamers as crews to assistin 
navigating the bare. 

‘* The fars, walrus ivory, and scraped seal hides for boats 
which have not been sold during the winter are now dis- 
posed of to the agent of the post, and there are as many as 
300 natives who annually visit the station to dispose of 
their goods. We bought afew knickknacks, in the shape of 
models for canoes, pipes, ivory carvivugs,and specimens of 
native workmanship, but the present generation of these 
people do not seem to make these things in the same style 
as their forefathers. Probably this is due tothe introduction 
of civilized articles, such as needles, pipes, and knives, all 
of which meet a ready barter in exchange for furs and 
sma!! curiosities, 

‘* One of the pecullarities of an Arctic summer consists in 
the utter absence of darkness, and the natives do not appear 
to ntilize any considerable portion of time in’sleep. A‘ St. 
Michael’s and Pert Clarence we saw them talking and play- 
ing at ail hours, and as I write, at 2 a m., the decka of the 
ship are almost as fully oc upied as if it were high noon. 
There are many persons who have stated that these natives 


.| of Northwestern Alaska are gifted with thievish propensi- 


ties, but the general experience of close observers indicates 
that gallors on the whalers steal from the natives, and they 
retaliate. From those Americans who live in this country 
we learn that the natives seldom steal anything from the 
trading posta. 

‘* Here at Port Clarence isa lovely harbor, well sheltered 
from wiuds, with deep anchorage, and facilities for water- 
ing ships. It has since 1884 become the place where the 
fleet of the Pacific Whaling Company transfer their spring 
catch of bone and oil to a tender, and is also atilized as a 
coaling station. Beautifal clear streams, with numerous 
little lakes, hills covered with a growth of the northern 
spruce, are characteristic of the landscape. The people are 
roild and docile, but poor in health as compared with other 
Villagers on the coast. Fur-bearing animals and deer are 
not so numerous in the district, while the major portion of 
the natives have migrated to Kotzebue Sound and thenorth. 

‘*In L867 the Western Union Telegraph Company bnailt a 
number of houses and several men iived here for over two 
years, until the expedition was disbanded. Owing to these 
circumstances the Port Clarence natives are more famillar 
with American ideas than any other of the race. Some of 
the natives show marked traces of the admixture of blood 
in their facial characters, and- consider it no disgrace to 
inform you that they sare descendants of a white maa. 

‘* The arrival of the whaling floct is regarded as a verita- 
ble holiday event, and, indeed, tt is the only time of the year 
when they can obtain such luxuries as tobacco, hard bread, 
and molasses, articles which are eagerly sought for.’’ 7 
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CONFESSING CHRIST.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE most casual reader of the New Testament can- 

not fail to see that Carist placed great emphasis on 

the necessity of self-ien'al. To become a Caristian he 

always represented as plain and simple, but never as 

easy. He urged men to count the cost, and he declared 

to them repeatedly, and in many dierent forms, that it 
did c2st something ; nay, that it cost much. 

In the passage allotted for our study to-day, if we com- 
pare the parallel passages in Mark and Luke, we shall 
get, if not a complete picture of Carist’s doctrine of self- 
sacrifice, at least some points and suggestions which 
indicate its general character. 

1. It is impossible to be a secret disciple of Christ, and 
it is equally impossible to confess Christ before men 
without some measure of self-sacrifice. I! is impossible 
to be a secret disciple, because every disciple {is ordained 
also to be a teacher. He receives the light that he may 
refisct the light to others. He is called to be a fisher of 
men. Ia becoming a follower of Christ he becomes a 
sol ifer who cannot follow except into battie. Who con- 
siders his own salvation the end of his existence {s selfish 
The only difference between his selfishness and that of 
his so-called unconverted nature {s, that it Is somewhat 
more intelligent and more forecasting. To every die- 
clple Christ gives the commission, As my Father hath 
sent me into the world, even so send I you into the 
world. In accepting disc ‘pleship he accepts this com- 
mission, and ac2eptance of this commission implies a 
covenant to do Carist’s work in the world—the work of 
testimony, of example, of burden-bearing. It is not 
enou th to stand up before a church and make a confes 
sion of faith; this is confessing Carist before the church ; 
but he must confeas Christ before the world, and this 
involves often antagoniam to the worid, with all which 
that imports. Thus self-sacrifice is {nvolved ia the very 
nature of the Christian service. The disciple cannot 
serve two masters ; if he chooses the one he must roj:ct 
the other. 

2. No less is gelf-denfal requ!red by Christian growth. 
The disciple cannot learn Christ’s lesson, cannot grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of God, except in the 
echool of self-sacrifice. Carietian experience is the 
victory of the higher nature over the lower nature. The 
lower nature, therefore, must be subdued. Man is first 
an animal ; his palpable relations are with the material 
world ; his palpable interests sre material interests. 
Caristianity declares to him that he is more than an 
animal; that he possesses the possibility of the divine 
nature; that he is linked to the invisible world ; that 
he is a child of God ; that the interests of the spiritual 
nature are more than those of the material nature, the 
interests of the soul are more than those of the body. 
If ha is to enter upon the l'ifeto which Carist invites 
him, he must compel the appetites, the passions, the 
ambitions, the secular and animal Interests, to take a 
lower, place. He must deny them, not once or twice, 
not occasionally nor incidentally, but seo habitually 
that they become accustomed to their lower rank, and 
obey without murmuring or resistance the commands 
ihat are put uponthem by the superior nature. Self- 
denial is nota price which man pays for the divine 
favor, nor an austerity by which he earns a divine re- 
ward. Ii is the necessity of spiritual growth ; itis the 
requirement of such an adjustment of a compound 
pature as puts the spiritual above and the animal and 
material beneath ; that does this, not on special occa. 
sions and in special exigencies, but as the law and habit 
of the life. Ha: that wouid follow Christ must learn to 
do what Carlst did in the wilderness: put the word of 
God above appetite, above approbativeness, above 
ambition. 

8 Ia order to do this he musi take up thecruss. It is 
not enough that he bears patiently the crosses that are 
laid upon him ; {t is not enough that he is resigned to 
those diffi suities, burdens, and sorrows which he cannot 
avoid. mus: uuderstand that he {fs put in this life as 
& pupil at echoo] ; that the self-denfals and burdens of 
are the in:trumen'’s for tae development of his 
divine manhood, He must take up life’s p2rplexities as 
&» boy at scoool takes up the problems given to him to 
parform ; he must work them out for the sake of the 
perfec. and fiasi result. Taere was a real wisdom 
underlying the folly of the austerity of the monastic 
nwes. Ja one sense it is true that we must seek our self- 
ccaials Wes must at least voluatarlly assume them. 
A;the mother takes up the cross for the better succor 
of her children, asthe husband and wife take up crosses 
in their daily life for the relief and help of each other, 
60 every Caristian, ina larger and broader way, must 
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take up his cross: bearing it ia the spirit of love ; bear- 
ing it in the spirit of the Master, who endured the cross, 
despising the shame ; in the spirit of the Apostle, who 
counted all things but dung that he might win Coarist. 

4 He must take up his crossdaily. How many there 
are of us who would like to compromise ; who would 
like to put all our cross-bearing into one great heroic 
effort ; who would like to do it once for all ! How many 
of us there are who would like to bear our crosses by 
dreaming of them, reading about them, and listening to 
exhortations respecting them! How many of us there 
are who bear our cross on the bed in the morning 
before we get up, or sitting in our cushioned pew in a 
well-warmed church, as we listen to exquisite music or 
to eloquent oratory! This is not the cross-bearing to 
which Carist invites us. To take up our cross daily is 
to deny ourselves at breakfast the food which expe- 
rience has proved disagrees with our digestion, however 
pleasant it may be to our palate ; it is to go to our daily 
task with a cheerfi] spirit, though the task be irksome 
and uncongenial ; it is to bear others’ burdens, the bur- 
dens of their carelessness, their ignorance, their super- 
stition, as Christ bears our burdens, and so fulfil! the 
law of Christ ; it is to be wounded for c thers’ transgres 
sions and bruised for others’ iafquities, and see others 
healed with our stripes; {t is to do this, not on soms 
great occasion when all the world is admiring our 
martyrdom, bu! day by day, and hour by hour, when 
no one knows what cross we are bearing except our- 
selves and our Lord. We glorify Abram, who left his 
native land that he might worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience in a strange country ; we 
forget the uncertainties, anxleties, perplexities, p:iva- 
tions, which came upon him dafly in his pilgrim life. 
We admire the heroism which led Moses to turn his 
back upon the glory and power and learning of Ezypi 
to cast in his: lot with a nation of slaves; we forget the 
daily burdens which he bore in petty personal priva- 
tions, in daily discomforts and physical fatigue in the 
ferty years of wilderness wanderings. Any man can 
pick up courage enough to be heroic for an hour ; to be 
patiently heroic daily is the test of character. 

5 And he must deny himself that he may follow 
Carist. True! self-denial shall bring its reward ; true ! 
the cross shall bring the crown. But he who bears the 
cross only that he may get the crown, who denies him 
self tc-lay only that he may indulge himself in eternity, 
is acilng only from a refined selfishness. The Christian 
counts the cost, but not the profit; he denies himself 
that he may win, not crowns, but crosses ; that he may 
be found in Christ ; that he may have H's glory, the 
glory of the Crucified, the glory of a patient, suffering 
love. 

6 Nevertheless, in the background there abides this 
truth : that self-denial does bring coronation and that 
self-indulgence brings death. Every man must deny 
himself. The only gq 1estion for you, reader, is whether 
you will deny the higher or the lower self ; whether you 
will deny appetite or sp!ritual aspiration ; whether you 
will deny ambition or love, pride or humility. The 
life is more than meat and the body than rafment. 
What shall it profi: youif you gain the whole world and 
in the gaining have lost your life? What shall it profit 
you if you have acquired books and lost the love of 
reading ; acq ulred pictures and lost the love of art ; ac 
quired money and lost the enjoyment of beneficence ; 
acq'‘iired influence and lost the joy of usefulness ; ac 
q llred power and lost the pleasure of service ? He that 
thus gains his life loses it in the gaining ; he who loses 
his life gains it in the losing. This is an enigma. 
Ponder it. 

7. Let us not, however, fall into the common error ip 
‘Imagining that this self-sacrifice must be some great 
thing, this service some heroic service. If we wil! read 
with care Caorist’s life, we shal! see that most of his eelf. 
denial was made up of jist that sort of pstty crosses 
and cares of which our lives are also composed. Ha 
must bear patiently wlth the Nicodemus who comes to 
him by night for conference ; he must master his fatigue 
that he may talk witno the obtuse w.man at the well ; 
he must endure the obioquy and misrepresentation of his 
Paarisaic critics; he mut bear with the strange and 
stupid misunderstanding of his own friends. The 
Gethsemane and Passion are al! crowded into a few 
days. Hs who identifies himself with Christ and his 
cause by the dally bearlng of the little crosses which 
in the experience of most of us make up the one great 
cross, who in daily and little acts of kindness shows his 
love to his Master by showlng love to thosa whom his 
Master loved, does thereby in bearing another’s burden 
fulfill the law of Christ. | 


God openeth many hearts with gentle pick-locks, 
while with others He useth the crowbar of terrible j idg- 
ments.—|O. H. Spurgeon. 


All believers receive of Christ’s fullness ; the greatest 
saints cannot live without him, and the weakest saint 


may live by him.—([H sary. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
CONFESSING CHRIST. 
By Emity HuntTINGTON MILLER. 

HEN two armies go out to fight, each army has 

its own uniform and its own banner, and the 

soldiers let every one know to which side they belong, 
and who is their leader. So the soldiers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, if they really belong to him, must own 


their leader everywhere, and have his name on their 


banners. 

It was not always an easy thing to say, ‘I belong to 
the Lord Jesus,” in the days when the disciples were 
first sent out to teach and to preach. The scribes and 
the Pharisees hated him, and those who followed him 
were despised and persecuted ; they were turnej out of 
the synagogues and out of their homes, and sometimes 
put to death, as Stephen was, and a great many others. 
Jcsus told them this would be so, but he told them if 
they really loved him they would be willing to serve and 
follow him. He told of three things which his disciples 
must do. : 

1 Own him before men. To confess Carist, or toown 
him for our Master before men, means a great deal more 
than just to say we belong to him. It means to try first 
to find ou! just what he wants ustodo. Wecan learn 
this from the Bible, where h3 has told how those must 
live who are the children of God. He says: ‘‘ Ramem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy: Be kindly sffec. 
tioned one toward another: Follow peace with all m2n, 
and holiness, without waich no man sha!! see the L rd: 
Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord. L3t brotherly lové{continue: Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord: Pray without ceasing, and 
in everything give thanks.” oS 

These are only a very fc w of the things that are writ- 
ten to tell us how we may b3 the children of God, but 
when we have learned them, the nex: thing is to do 
them. Jzsus said, ‘‘ If ye know these things, happy are 
ye if yedothem.” the second thing {s to live exa:tly 
as he would have us live. Sometimes we think this is 
easy, but no one can do it without the help of the Holy 
Spirit to keep us from evil, and draw our hearts to the 
right ; to teach us when we do not know how to choose, 
and bring us back to our Father whan we go wrong. 
And then to own Christ bef »re men means also to try to 
lead others to serve him, by livinz right, and so setting 
them a good example by telling them of Jasus, by send- 
ing books and teachers and help to those who have less 
than we, and so following in the steps of the Oae who 
went about doing good. Jesus told his disciples thai 
they must not only own him before men, but 

2. They must be ready to serve himin hard things It 
is not sure that every one will have very hard things to 
do, but we must love Jssus Christ enough to be willing 
to do whatever he asks of us. That is what he means 
by taking up your cross and following him; to give 
him all your heart’s love, and let him choose for you in 
everything. People in heathen lands often bear very 
cruel sufferings and do very hard things because they 
wish to please their idol gods. Ought not we, who 
have a loving and wise Father who cares only for our 
good, to trust him so that we shall be ready to give up 
everything if he bids us ? 

3 They must be ready to serve him in little things 
Sometimes people who think they could do very hard 
things for Carist forget to do little things. S»metimes 
children who say they love their parents very much 
forgst the little helpful things they might do to save 
them from weariness ; and so some of us who think we 
should like to go as missi:naries and tell the heathen 


about Jssus do not remember to speak a kind word or 


doa kind act to those about us. Was it not good of 
Jesus to pat into his word the assurance that even the 
least of the little things were seen and noticed by him ? 
For when he tells us what we should do for him, he 
does not forget to tell us what he wili do for u;; and so 
with the three commands we have three promises : 

1 Jf we own him before men he will own us before our 
Father in heaven He will not be ashamed to call us 
his, to prepare a place for us, and welcome us Into his 

ingdom. 

2 He wili help us in hard places Where we go he 
will go before u;; he will never leave u3 alone, bu; be 
our comfort and guide. 

3. He will remember and reward the smallest service. 
Even so little a gift as a cup of cold wate: given for 
his sake to the-poorest of his chiidren,o- .y kind deed 
to thos3 who try to serve him, wiil ba su..e of a precious 
reward. What service have you rendered io the name 
of Jesus ? What service can you do ia hisname? Cun 
every one tell by your life that you bulong to his 
army ? 


Tae saints, the more hum»le they are here, the 
brighter they are io glory and the nigher and dearer to 
God.—[T. K2mpis. 


There {fs no part of a man’s nature which the Gospel 
does not purify, no relation of his life which it does not 


| haliow.—| Hare. 
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GRIEF. 


OUNT each affliction, whether light or grave, 
_/ God’s messengers sent down to thee. 
Do thou | 


- With courtesy receive him ; rise and bow ; 


And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave. 
Allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow 
Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
The soul’s marmoreal calmness. Grief should be 
Like joy, maj2stic, equable, sedate ; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume smal! troubles, to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the 
end. —| Aubrey de Vere. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PRIVILEGE. 
By tne Rr Rev F. D Huntinetron, D.D., LL.D.! 


“Yo are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid.’’—St. Matt. v., 14. 


HAT Christ does for the better life of men isin 
two parts. First, he brings out clearly before 
them a living image—not merely an idea—of the best 
that mancan be. Hesimply live;, and his life is the ifght 
of men. By the origins] and natural action of the Spirit 
in Lim—what in Intellectual personality is called genius 
—‘‘the measure of the stature of the perfect man” be- 
comes a fact, and isseen. But more than this: while 
showing this new reality, a buman life shining with 
God allover it and all through it, he gives us what 
wa; not at all in the human race before—strength to live 
{tout in ourselves. First some Jobn or Andrew, point- 
ing to him, says, ‘‘ Behold that splendor, the lofty 
beauty, the stainless purity, the blended nobleness and 
homility, the unselfish righteousnese—a divine human- 
ity !’ And we do behold it in the radiance of his Person. 
Tsen he also provides, by communicating his own life 
to those who really belleve in him, a power which 
ercates in men, according to their readiness to receive 
it, tiis radiant thing that they have seen. These two 
forcas acting togather, and acting on with unexhausted 
evergy since he came, as fresh for those who look to 
him to-day as they were to John and Andrew who first 
fe'i them on the river bank, are what he mean3 when he 
says, undisputed, even to men who have been the high- 
water marks of history, to the leaders of thought, to 
bullders of empires, to royal saints and salotly kings, 
Ye call me Mister and Lord,” ye masters, ‘‘ and ye 
say well, for sol am.” 
fisre, however, inthe text, turning away apparently 
from the lightin himeelf, he says, ‘‘ Ye are the light of 
tie world.” It is unexpected and surprising. For 
notice carefuily where and to whom he speaks when he 
says ‘‘ Ye.” All the intelligence of the world agrees 
tha: the S2rmon on the Mount, where the sentence 
stands, ig the one sermon preached consciously to sail 
aes, all lands, all soul's. Ou that mountain side fifty 
generations of men hearken. Three times we are told 
o! the audience literally present that ‘‘ great multitudes” 
made it up, and they represented cvery class. Every- 


_ boiy that knows what huager and thirst are, who ‘‘ the 


pure in heart” are, who ‘*‘ the merciful’ or the mourners 
are, cverybody that has seen a house lighted by a candle 
o: the body lighted by the eye, or seen the fowls of the 
air fly, or a lily grow, or a good tree bring forth good 
frult, is meant when the Lord says, ‘‘ Ye are the light 
of the world.’’ He means ourselves, here. 

Undoubtedly he had more immediately io mind at 
the moment that part of his oper-air congregation which 
caught a glimpse of the new day in his face, lizht in 
them answering a little to his light. That does not 
narrow the sweep of his amazing statement, or biunt 
the two-edged sword of his mouth—as we shall pres- 
ently see It to be—io ourselves. It {is early yet in his 
public ministry. The people before him were not 
saints, not confessors of the faith ; they are scarcely 
Corlstians at all. The best of them look at him uncer- 
talnly, ag the world always looks at first at its saviors, 
wondering whether he is snother EiJjsh foretelling 
the Messiah or another pretender counterfeltiog him 
This Sun, soon to shine on the nations in his strength, 
is only ‘rising on half-awakened eyes. Hz is open- 
ing the first royal proclamation of his new com- 
monweal:h, a description of that heavenly kingdom, 
with its free and equal and glorious citizenship, whica 
the. statesmanship of after ages may hops to grow into 
but can never go beyond. Simple but comprehenslve, 
without argument, withou: precedents, having beatt. 
tudes for its preamble and prophetic paradoxes for iis 
conatitution, contradicting whatever went then for 
authority—Cesar, Herod, and the Sanhedrim—every 
sentence falls like the stroke of a revolution. Cuonvic- 
tions stirring in some of the hearers seem to answer, 
‘Naver man spake like this man.” And that ts all. 


Bishop of Ceutral New York. 


These Jewish peasants and sailors have made no progress 
in Bible learning, in doctrinal theology, in organiz3d 
Christianity. There they are, with prejudices as narrow 
as their province, led by political and ecclestastical 
bigots who are more likely to drag the R3former to the 
brow of the hill than to crown him. Light of the 
world ? they certainly do not look lumi{nous. 

Christ sees in them what no rabbi sees; what they 
cannot see in each other or in themselves. He sees in 
them that by which he wil! make human life a new 
thing, the earth a new place, soclety a brotherhood, God 
man’s Father and man his brother, a spiritual family in 
the republic of righteousness. He takes them, not for 
what'they sare, but for what they can be, as.every great 
educator must take his pupils, and every true leader his 
army, in the Intultion of asublime hope for them, the 
patience of a profound faith in them—the secret of alj 
tnepiriag and saving power. The material out of which 
a brave church of martyrs and heroes shall be made 
when his own spirit shall have goue into them, Is there ; 
raw yet and unsightly, common and unclean. Like 
other multitudes, ther and now, they will be far more 
interested In a speaker who can multiply loaves and 
heal their diseases than in a R:vealer of celestial mys. 
terles or a Radeemer from ain. Hitherto they have 
been living on a Jow plane. Out of it a few of them 
are just looking up into this countenance of singular 
expression, }istening to such words a8 were never spoken 
before, wishing at best that they too might be lifted into 
that higher world. | 

Are they, then, my friends, very unlike you who listen 
to Him here? Are we prepared to sit quite at case 
under it, and satisfied, while he says, ‘‘ Ye are the light 
of the world”? They are searching words, not flatter. 
ing words. They sre atwo-edged sword. There {s no 
escape for us on-any pretext that they were sald to Gal- 
ileans, in a disused tongue. Man’s heart is no more 
changed since that day than the mountain where they 
stood, or Chris.’s truth than the sunlight that fell upon 
it. In whatever sense those Syrians were the light of 
the world, you are. We are to try to flod out, then, 
what the meaning of the saying Is. 

Two familiar principles of speech furnish the key to 
it. One is, that things which live and grow are often 
described as being already, in fact, what their inborn 
nature and gift mskes them’‘capable of becoming. When 
a university, a government, a charity, Is organized and 
set on foot, it contemplates certain benefits which are 
expected They who believe in it see the end in the 
beginning, the republic in the constitution, the opera- 
tion in the machine ; the healings, the training, the edu- 
cated p-oplsa, inthe founding of the hospital, the college, 
the art gallery or library, a3 we see the man in the 
cradle. The promise isin the seed, and, planting the 
seed, we trust the law of its development. The fruit 
belongs to the tree. The harvest is hid in the sower’s 
hand as he goes out to sow, and he feels it In his hand 
while hesows. Iathe writings of the statesmen of the 
American Ravolution, in the English colonists of a cent- 
ury before, in the missionary literature of ninety years 
since, you find language which represents results in 
shape, as it was confidently believed they would in 
time appear. Prophets predict in the present tense, 
turning foresigh: into testimony. It is the vernacular 
language of faith. Instances of {t are recited grandly in 
the eleventh to the Hebrews. Isaiah narrates, like a wit- 
ness, the future of hisnation. The seer sees the unseen 
In his cave at Patmos, where nothing but the blue arch 
of the sky and the waters of the Mediterranean are 
visible, he says, in his majestic way, ‘‘I, John, saw new 
heavens and a new earth.” The New Testament calls 
ail Christians ‘‘ saints’ on their baptism, because, being 
reborn in the Christlan household. they have it in 
them to be reared into saintship. Very imperfect men 
and women are spoken of as a “‘ royal priesthood ’— 
such people as, if we lived with them, we should bea 
fretted by and. disgusted with every day. St. Paul fs 
bold enough to tell the Eph<cstan beilevers, a very 
mixed mass of sloners whom he rebukes, that they are 
‘‘in heavenly place3,” as potentially they are. When 
our Lord, therefore, assures his followers that they are 
the light of the world, he informs them, not of their 
merits, but of their calilog and their privilege. What 
thelr opportunity is, that will be their judgment. We 
cannot quench the light, ani so we canaot escapa the 
jadgment. You are ali makirg ready to get something 
out of the world; are you getting ready to be the light 
of it? 

Toe other law of impression ruas a little deeper. By 
being told high things about themselves men are rouscd 
and qulckened to high endeavor; men who are men, 
and women who deserve their name. They sre 
awakened in whatever degree they have honor, con- 
eclence, and a power of wiil ; and not seldom these finer 
capacitics themselves are invigorated by this generous 
power of praise. Pralee is atest of character. Natures 
mean or valn may be degraded by a complimenti. But 
all natural nobility is made nobler by it. ‘‘I will be,” 


says the better man within you, ‘‘ what this partiality 


{ thinks lam. I will rise in purpose and in action 


to the height where this favoring judgment has placed 
me. I will wear, in honest and every-day reality, the 
royal garments with which ideal{zing friends transfigure 
me.” There have been wa!chwords of commanders to 
their troops, made up of nothing but names of former 
victories or epigrams of joyous confidence, which have 
won battles, making an army irresistible. I trust there is 
no student present here who cannot call back a moment 
in his life when he was helped forwara by a mark ora look 
of approbation—tried the harder to do the right thing 
which a superior, venerated or loved, a father ora sister, 
expected of him—fought a besetting temptation more 
strenuously because some man’s trust or woman's favor 
believed that he would conquer it—was faithful because 
another heart had faith in him. Here is really a good 
deal of the explanation of great men. It made the cur: 
rent maxim that nothing succeeds like success. In seme 
Napoleonic captains, you know, it has grown into asuper- 
stition of destiny—the applauses of followers being taken 
for the protection of Heaven. ‘‘The kings came and 
fought by the waters of Megiddo ; they took no gain of 
money ; they fought from Haaven. The stars in their 
courses fought (for them) against Sisera.” I quite agree 
with a vivid remonstrance of Mr. Ruskin, written years 
ago, against the deplorable disuse of this power of ap- 
probation in the education of the young. Two strong 
characters of our time, across the ocean—a great man and 
a fine woman—have lately testified that the turning-point 


in their intellectual life was when, in thelr childhood, a © 


discriminating teacher encouraged them. We traat 
our children, our servants, our clerks, to a bitter diet of 
exaction spiced with acids of complaint. We go on 
requiring and criticising and finding fault; we make 
rules, we threaten. How cruelly we forget to recog- 
nize the faithful service, to applaud the sincere though 
unsuccessful endeavor, to say ‘‘ Well done” when there 
was at least that best of all well doing—a sincere and 
patient using of the talent lent. Christ constantly ap. 
peals to what is best In men, and he knows what is 
best. In his spiritual school, knowing all that is in 
man because human nature {fs perfect in himself, he 
lifts the scholar above marking-papers, and rank Ifatr, 
and every sort of selfish stimulant, into a loftier air. I; 
is & school of magnanimity and self-forgetful aaptra- 
tlon. ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world.” ‘‘ Mind,’ he 
ssys, ‘‘your purer instincts; you have them. Oodey 
the up'ifting voice within you. I: is God’s voice, and 
in none of you is it completely smothered. The Holy 
Spirit, Christ’ perpetuated and promised presence, 
makes of your spirit a trumpet, and the waole spiritual 
world calls you by it to come up into that high com. 
pany, among the helpers and benefactors of your kind. 
Live up to your birthright. B-ing what lizht you have 
It may be but acandleora rush. Watch the working 
of every ray and see ‘ how far that little candle throws its 
beams.’ Bringit, and with it do your best to fight back 
the Garkness” 8» he spoke to the peopie, and what 
happened ? Disheartened publicans like Matthew and 
Zaccheus ; a bewillered young man with a diviaoe thirst 
but a will too weak to satisfy it, moral as Jews were 
moral, like many a young man here, his eyes and his 
hands fastened oa this world, and yet not quite wiiling 
to gain the world and lose his s)ul; a girl out of the 
streets who supposed she was abandoned because she 
knew her sins were many, kneeling penitent at His feet ; 
Peter, anything yet but solid rock ; Thomas, a skep- 
tic by constituiion, but having in him the stuff of which 
faith may be made by One who Knows how to separate 
between unwilling doubt and the proud doubt of self 

concelt—they all found him, and he found them Cole- 
ridge sald, ‘‘ The Bible is true becaase it finds me.’’ 
The Son of man reached after whatever bit of manhood 
or womanhood nature had given and s.n hal left, 
seni on that shred of tattered virtue or spark of 
hope he threw the strength of his love He breathel 
on his Apostles and they caught his breath, crying to 
timid preachers and halting Caristians in the churches, 
‘Ye see your calling, brethren; how high the calling 
is! Walk worchy of it; live your life up to it—your 
thinking life, your stujying life, your working life. 

Believing and baptiz-d, ye are partakers of tha divine 
nature. Feel the glory of the mystery, the sacrament 
of sonship of God.” We have just repeated in our wor- 
ship the famiifar ‘‘ Our Father’ and ‘‘1 belfeve.”’ Were 
our Lord to tay aloud to us what he said on the mou.t, 
‘*Ye are the light of the world,” we may be sure it 
would not be to exalt us in our own eyes, but to open ou: 
breasts and draw us; to himself who took the form of a 
eervant, and walked cheerfully and gloriously with it 
throuzh the miseries and shadows and injustices and 
disorders of the earth, ‘‘traveiiag in the greatness of 
his strength.” 

By steps like these, my friends, we come deeper into 
the deep signification of the Master’s words, and closer 
to the secret heart of his Gospel. A Gospel; yes, he 
calls i: that. But good news 1s apt to be something tha: 
reaches us from without. It salutes our sonses, enters 
by way of the understanding, informs us of facis 
which, however important or precious, lle around and 
above u3, and so helps us a) ev/ra. Our reHgion has 
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another element; it works by a different method ; it 
regenerates and transforms humanity by a profounder 
law. Great teachers iuspire as well as instruct their 
pupils. Scattered over this country, in no very great 
numbers, are educated men, from sixty years old down- 
ward, who trace what they are, as scholars and men, 
chiefiy to the President of a New England college who 
died only a few weeks ago crowned with tributes of 
sffectionate honor. It was not a great or an old insti- 
tution that Mark Hopkins governed But he governed 
it with asicgular even, and almost undivided mastery. 
His learning was not diversified or his speech eloquent. 
His successive baccalaureate sermons are published ina 
book ; they are full of nourishment for brain and spirit ; 
but they In nowise acc>unt for the extraordinary answer 
that came up to him from the classes of young men that 
be taught. Because it was more than teaching—it was 
influence. He sent the eraduates out, no: stamped with 
a system or stocked with knowledge merely, but kin- 
died by a new conception of life and impelled by the 
strength of a strong personality—in influence—never 
forgotten, and quick to be acknowledged Influence is 
something which flows in; but we never use the word 
except with a reference to a force which works inwardly, 
and changes the inner springs of conduct B:2hind 
Carist’s message was his Person; behind his Cross, 
which is a mystery avd a reality by itself, there is a 
mingling of the life of God with the life of men—the 
new creation of a second Adam; behind the Gospel 
there was the Incarnation. There are declarations of 
it of his own, clear and majestic ‘‘ Abide in me, and 
I in you” We are vine and branches. ‘‘In him 
was life, and the life was the light of men.” ‘‘ Christ 
in you, the hope of glory.” ‘‘He that hath the Son 
hath life.” This is the new and living way We say 
Christianity, the name of a thing; the New Testament 
has no such word ; it finds Christianity ia Him, the Per- 
son who quickeneth personal sou's by personal power. 
We point for proof to e'ghteen Christian centuries of 
Ex1rope and America Proof of what? Of a Son of 
God who is human, and a Son of man who is divine— 
an infiaite and inexhaustible life which by working 
inwardly and making new men will make finally the 
new heavens and the new earth. Hence the light 
which Christ taw in his disciples was actually the 
light which rises on the world in him—the everlasting 
sun of a perfect righteousness. It is a communicated 
glory. Hi: confidence in them is corfidence in the 
Truth and L«ve embodied in himself. He knows that, 
after a!l, the heart of men, even stumbling mer, longs for 
more light. The ocean of God’s love is the native passion 
of the sou). Why else was it made in hisimage? This 
prodigal race of ours bears in its bresst, in the far-off 
country, a homesick heart. A Greek boy lived in arude 
cabin, on hard fare, among the rocks on the shore of the 
sea. A rich relative found bim there, took him away 
from this glorious beau'y of the waters, and transported 
him toa home of luxury and sp/endor in a lovely valley 
farinland. As winter and summer came and went, bring- 
ing no sight or breath of the ocean, the shade of a settled 
sorrow fell over his mind and his face. One day he 
wandered off, alone, and climbed to the tcp of the high- 
est hill ; there he saw in the distant east a blue patch of 
the great deep shining in the sun, and he cried with 
tears, ‘‘ The sea !the sea!” So, says the poet who tells 
the story, the soul longs, because it is made for the love 
and light of God. 

It was to that longing that Christ came and spoke and 
lived. He foresaw the dayinthe Dayspring. ‘‘ Togive 
knowledge of salvation unto his people, by the remission 
of theirsins through the tender mercy of our God ; where- 
by the Dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give 
light to them that sit in darkness, to guide our feet into 
the way of peac?”” No wonder he opened the secret to 
his disciples, ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world.” 

I said the blade of the doctrine has two edges. 
Whatever humiliation it costs to confess it, that text 
arraigns us for trial, and has in it an accent of reproof. 
How can that be? What is there honor in being 
light-bearers? Light (s the first blessing and a prime 
condition cf life, the fountain of all the activities of 
creation, and the garment of its joy. Earth and sky 
sing ¢very morning their song of thanksgiving for 
that fresh wave of welfare with the old Hebrew chant, 
“‘ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for 
the eyes to behold the eun,” as if every undulation of it 
were 8 pulse from the heart of the Creator. Why, then, 
should our Lord have taken that most fruitful and ex- 
hilarating movement for a symbol of his people’s privi- 
lege if he meant to upbraid them? Plainly because 
everything must be judged according to its obedience to 
the law of its being. So we must be judged, you and I. 
If the furnishing of your body and mind, your early 
training, your great opportunity here, your affections, 
your friendships, your sacramental nourishment, 
commit you and bind you over to be, every day you 
live and every where you go, bringers of light, and yet 
you give no light, what are you then? What does 
the inner voice say ? How do you look to yourselves— 
to God ? You do not reckon with aclod ora lump of 


bl lead for not lighting your room. There is no 
failure, no disappointment, no blame. No! Itis at the 
star that will not shine, hanging pale in a clear sky, 
that you are amazed. Here fs the mockery of a broken 
promise, and it sickens the heart. ‘‘If the light that is 
in you,” in you by my illuminating gift, says the 
Son of Man, ‘‘ be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness!” ‘‘As ye have therefore received the gift, 
even so minister the same as good stewards.” ‘‘ Set 
your candle on a candlestick ;” and so he goes on 
with hissermon. Weare too apt to think of unprofit- 
able or wicked lives as if the only loss were their own. 
But there is the more awful accountability of a betrayed 
stewardship, a forfeited trust, a rejected bounty. Take 
warning! There is buried light, the darkest kind of 
darkness, There are quenched torches, there are rayless 
candles smothered under bushels and beds, foul and 
smoky—lamps that burn low and unsteadily, filckering 
and fading lights, lights that a little wind of fear or a 
tempter’s breath will blow out altogether. The doctrine 
gathers itself up into a personal charge. We are in a 
close place undoubtedly, and nothing will set us free 
but a look upward, and a reverent reception of spiritual 
power from Him who alone can give it, and that trans- 
mission which lets it shine before men {in character. I 
know the plausible apology. You say religion is a 
thing too personal and delicate in its privacy to be 
shown tosoclety. Why, then, would not the ‘‘ bushel” 
or the ‘‘ bed ” be just the place for your candle? That 
high- bred reserve that says, ‘‘ Whatever else I am, save 
me from singularity,” when it blinks at the difference 
between manners that corrupt and manners that purify 
the lives of men and women about you, fs only high- 
bred cowardice cheating soclety out of its independence 
and sterilizing its stock. Better by far is that stanch 
breeding which makes young men and young womer 
ashamed to slide timidly through a smooth round of 
civilities and amiabilities where they are supported as 
much by the decencies of their station as by a princl- 
ple of loyalty to truth and God. It is not atheists or 
heathen, itis the bushels hiding Christian light, that 
deprave our social purity, pagavize our drawing-rooms, 
and imperil our children. Shake off the delusion that 
a cool satire on popular sins, a dainty shrug at a dis- 
graceful scandal in your ‘‘set,” or a satisfied whisper 
that ‘‘such things always have been and always will 
be,” with no stout indignation and no cutting of the 
guilty compromise asunder, will cover your head or sat- 
isfy your Judge in that day when no secrets will be hid. 
What is the religion worth which first clings to the 
tyranny of fashion, eating the King’s meat and drinking 
the King’s wine, and then comes creeping back to 
secularize the policy and dilute the plety of the 
church? That was never the grand style of Christian- 
ty where the church was true to itself. There the answer 
on the lips of fearless confessors of the faith has always 
been the sharp challenge—‘‘ What communion hath 
light with darkness ? What agreement hath the temple 
of God with idols? Ye are the temple of the Living 
God.” 

I said ‘‘ the church.” No doubt while he was speak- 
ing, as his manner was, Christ pointed with his finger 
to some fortified cluster of dwellings on one of the 
neighboring heights, a landmark for travelers on the 
road and sailors on the sea and workmen on the plains. 
There was an image of Christ’s great House of strength 
and peace in the full sight of wandering, laboring, anx- 
ious men—in the midst of them, yet above them. He 
passes finally from the light-giving duty of every indi- 
vidual member of the Body to the light-giving glory of 
the Body itself. Our Church is the ‘‘ City of God” as St. 
Augustine beheld it, framed and planted here, ex- 
panded and transplanted in the heavens. So it was my 
purpose this morning to persuade you, if I could, to take 
a sober look first at your own lives and then at that House 
of the hills whence cometh our help. You must be 
struck with dismay, as I am, at the growth of great in- 
iquities, the recklessness of material ambition, the 
rivalries of gain, the excesses of pleasure, the terrible 
prevalence of intemperance and lust, the prostitution 
of law, the abuses of the press, the frightful dispropor- 
tion of waste and charity in wealth. Where, my brother 
students, do we take our places? On which side do our 
uncompromising will and our unfilnching courage and 
our cheerful self-sacrifice tell? We cannot throw up 
the contest with any despairing excuse that our cause 
has lost its leader or its nerve. Test it where the night 
has lasted longest. Oa the Dark Continent, within less 
time than it takes you to complete your university 
course, three pillars of holy fire have opened pathways 
for the feet of the Lord into the deserts. As I took my 
text I laid down a remarkable biography—that of an 
intellectual Eaglish girl, passing in her early years with 
honor the most advanced mathematical examinations by 
the papers of Oxford and Cambridge, rapidly mastering 
many sciences and many languages ; a type of our eager 
modern culture, too, in this, that while these conquests 
for a while satisfied her mind they left her heart hun- 
gering with unbelief yet gradually, rationally, con- 
fronting all the problems fairly on either side, she rose 


to a clear vision of the truth as it is in Ghrist crucified 


and risen, brought her splendid learning an offering 
at his altar, and in South Africa, with the heroic 
love of a missionary to the natives, died ‘‘in the 
confidence of a certain faith.” Far northwarl a 
volunteer of the cross from Scotland, vigorous in 
every attribute of manliness, makes his solitary way into 


the hiding-places of that Ethiopian idolatry with the 


burden of its salvation on his conscience and now the 
ktngdom of heaven is pressing in after him to seek two 
hundred million souls Just before he died alone there 
he wrote in his journal, ‘‘ My Jesus, my Ktng, my 
Life, my All! I dedicate my whole self to thee. Accept 
me, and grant that before this year ends I may finish 
my task!” Later still, all over Eogland, on a week-day 
morning, throngs of worshipers of every class, from 
the university and the palace to the digger in the 
ground, gave humble and hearty thanks to God for 
thelr grandest soldier, dead, who in those far quarters 
of the earth fought, commanded, suffered, prayed, 
and made peace, in the name of the Lord of hosts. 
These are not signs, my friends, of a spent force, a 
decaying worship, or an eclipsed faith. 


** Through such souls 
God stooping shows sufficient of his light 
For us in the dark to rise by:”’ 
Our work lies in obscurer places, but it is the sam 
work. Character is not of places, but of the heart and 
will. Working to that end, we can work on conterted- 
ly after that Eternal Leader at whose heart of love and 
fire of faith all our little lamps are lighted. 


MISS ABIGAIL’S PRAYER-MEETING. 
PART Il. 
By Mattie B. BAnks. 


F any one had told Mac that he should have anything 

to say that night in prayer-meeting he would have 
believed it as much as he would have anticipated 
eating dinner in the Desert of Sahara; but he was 
not a boy to be browbeaten out of anything, nor 
to run away from an unpleasant duty. He knew that 
the explosion of his thought had not been premeditated, 
and that it was honest. Besides, Miss Abigail's dis- 
tressed, ashamed countenance appealed to a chivalrous 


instinct. He blushed, laughed a little, but manfully — 


rose, and said in a frank, straightforward way : 
‘* Why, I was only thinkipg that that was about so. 
I couldn’t make the fellows Jike another fellow I’d seen 


once or twice, by telling them they ought to know him, © 


just because some one else had told me he was a good 
fellow, and we ought totake himin. I’d have toknow 
and like him a good deal myself before I could make 
apy impression.” Thev, confused but not overcome, 
Mac sat down. Dr. Rice could harJly believe his ears, 
but there was pride as well as pleasure mingled with his 
wonder. 

‘**T see it clearly now,” he thought. ‘' Miss Abigail 
and Mac’s base-ball have opened my eyes Prayer. 
meetings as they are now do not serve the purpose for 
which they were intended. I doubt if they are of much 
use in quickening spiritual life, or in leading us to 
mutual confidence, love, and interest, or in drawing 
in and training new members. We do need new 
life. New life isto be had. Why should we not have 
it ?” and he arose to join in the last nbymn. The meet- 


ing was talked over by everybody. Miss Abigail re-— 


pented in secret all the week on account of her bold 
and inconsiderate behavior, in spite of some encouraging 
sentences from Dr. Rice, and the thanks of one of the 
younger ladies who had been present, and who was 
Mac’s Sunday-school teacher. Mac was overwhelmed 
with questions and with bantering from his young 


friends. They all declared that they were going to the 


next meeting on purpose to hear Mac speak, though he 
told them that he was not going to make “‘ a regular busi- 
ness of it.” 

**T’ll come if you will,” said pretty Letty Wilson; ‘it 
would make some variety. I'm tired to death of those 
old expressions every one uses. They don’t mean any- 
thing ; they just say ‘em ‘cause they slip out without 
any trouble. Mr. Mareden’s full of them, I don't care 
is he is my Sunday-school teacher ; he’s awfully cross 
and tiresome.” 

The chapel was well filled on the following Friday 
evening. The pastor was there ; and, besides, something 
unususl might happen to-night. Mac went because he 
felt a sort of ownership in the service, now that he had 
done something for it. The meek gray bonnet was 
bowed in humility and contrition in its customary place, 
and even Letty had consented to accompany her aunt. 
There was the usual number of hymns, and several 
prayers, more or less applicable to the subject, were pre- 
sented. Reading from the Bible and an excellent little 
exposition of the Sunday-school class left the meeting to 
the care of the congregation. The minister had done 
hig share, but now some one else should lend a hand. 


Good as the exercises had been so far, was there going 
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to be anything that would make those persons who were 
not regular attendants from a sense of duty very anx™ 
ious to come again? Dr. Carew, accustomed to having 
no response tu his general invitations, was abou! to give 
out another hymn, and Mac was just wishing himself 
at home, when Letty turned a despairing little glance 
toward himas Mr. Marsden slowly rose. His face was 
still] solemn and stern, but he spoke with an effort, and 
his voice was not quite natural. There were none of 
the objectionable expressions this time ; his words were 
few, simple, heartfelt, and direct. He mentioned his 
discouragement with his class of girls, his grief because, 
with one or two excepiions, they seemed frivolous and 
careless, his anxiety and his labors for them. Letty 
opened her eyes wide at first, then looked vexed, but 


Mr. Marsden continued, and she shrunk bebind her 


aunt leat some one should notice her. He went on to 
say that something during the last meeting bad ret him 
to examining himself, and he had found his deficiency ; 
his methods had been mistaken, he himself had been 
wanting in what he had tried to give his scholars) As 
he closed by declaring his resolution to increase his 
own acquaintance with the Master, and to endeavor to 
bring his pup!ls to the same knowledge, Letty’s really 
warm heart was touched. She had always respected 
Mr..Marsden. Now that she saw the softer side of his 
character, she made up her mind to be more docile and 
more serious instead of doing her best to shock him. 

The pause that ensued was not like those of the preced- 
ing week, but was full of significance. Then Dr. Rice 
s'ood up, and, grasping with both hands the back of 
the chair in front of bim, said, in his genial, hearty 
volce : 

‘‘ I’m gure that Mr. Marsden is not the only one who 
learned something at the last meeting. I think that 
every one of us feels that we need to draw nearer to the 
Source of life, especially in the matter of making these 
meetings of ours more helpful and attractive. It would 
work both ways: better knowledge would cause better 
meetings ; better meetings would bring better knowl- 
edge. This acquaintance would induce us to work more 
and to learn more, and to unite in our efforts to help one 
another, and to lay hold of fresh life whenever we can 
getit. Every one of us would think of these meetiags 
as his own, and do what he could for them, and value 
them accordingly. It would, I think, furnish us with 
something to say for our Commander, and we should 
say fewer things that we do not mean. As comrades in 
the same battle, and laborers in the same field, we should 
atsist and encourage one another by an interchange of 
thought and experience. Every one has some ideas on 
these topics. Often those who might help the most are 
the silent ones. Those who are too timid to allow their 
voices to be heard might write what they cannot speak. 
At least a text, a hymn, or a quotation of some sort 
might be contributed. Then we want others. Every 
person is capable of some reeponse to truth if presented 
inthe right manner. With this heavenly touch we ought 
to strive to set it forth in the clearest, most forcible, 
most enticing way. More tban all, we must have the 
young people. We must teach them to take our places. 
We old fogies fall into ruts, and lose heart and energy. 
We need to be shaken up and infused with new blood. 
We must not allow all the youthful vigor to be expended 
upon other things. We have never been able to keep a 
young men’s meeting going. but perhaps the young peo- 
ple will come here if they find us thoroughly interested 
and interesting, and they will bring others. We must 
consider them in the services, and make them under- 
stand that the responsibility 1s partly theirs, and that we 
Jook to them for ald just as fast as they are old enough. 
It should be an honor anda privilegeas well as a duty: 
and would bea blessing on both sides. Now, let us 
pray for our boys and pirls.” 

Every one knew that Dr. Rice meant what he sald, and 
every young heart was reached by his earnest woftdg, 
especialy those of Mac and Letty. 

As the Doctor took his seat he caught sight of an ex- 
pression of agreement on the face of a young fellow who 
was very seldom at prayer meeting. but who had stopped: 
to-night to walk home with the Doctor, from whom he 
often sought advice, being a student In the same profes- 
sion, He was a member of the church, but he did not 
go to the prayer-meeting simrly because there was noth- 
ing there that he wanted. Dr. Rice’s eyes twinkled a 
little. ‘‘Mr. Morris,” he asked, ‘‘haven’t you some- 
thing to tell us ?” 

Mr. Morris was as much taken aback as Mac had been, 
but he, too, roseat the summons. He wss a trifle vexed, 


_ but there was no other way out of the difficulty, and he 


and the Doctcr were firm friends. 

‘‘T was thivking of the meetings we had in college, 
he sald, quietly. ‘‘I have never seen any others that 
had so much ‘go’ and spirit; it was because we were 
all fellows together with the same sympathies, objects, 
and interests. We all gave something, and we all got 
something. I suppose the Bible word fellowship has 
something of that idea.” The bashful young man who 
sat very far back fidgeted uneasily. Would he be called 


out next? But the minister closed the meeting with a 
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brief expression of gratification and a hymn, which sang 
itself in every one’s ears all the way home : 


‘* But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he.”’ 


Miss Abigal returned to her humble city home stil] 
oppressed with mortification at her audacity ; but the 
effect of her action was wholly good. The dormant 
spirit of the church had been roused. Many a heart had 
received a new impulse to grow in grace and knowl- 
edge, and the influence reached others. The members 
joined hands and fell to work, and there was a different 
spirit In it all. The old speakers spoke better. To be 
sure, the female voices were never heard, but there were 
often scraps of paper on the desk containing questions, 
quotations, or even original thoughts or suggestions. 
Dr. Rice. gave his young friend no peace until he had 
consented to take charge of the organ on Friday nights, 
and to lead the singing. More inspiring hymns were 
chosen, and there were more persons tosing them. The 
new organist coaxed some of his companions to heln 
him in that way, and gradually the meetings grew. The 
boys and girls al ways followed the lead of Mac and Letty, 


and Mac and Letty were usually present now. There } 


were regularly some special words for the younger mem- 
bers. The fathers and mothers were swept fn by the 
tide that bore their children. Older men and women, 
and younger ones too, realizing that they gained scme- 
thing where every one was alive and alert, made oppor- 
tunities to be present, and sometimes to do their share. 
Once in a while Mr. Morris let fall a sentence or two, 
after diligent spurring by the Doctor. The bashful 
young man found a tongue after several other young 
fellows had been drawn out. John Harcourt managed 
to falter forth atextortwo Mr. Marsden’s class was 
no longer in a flutter of feathers and flounces on Sun- 
day mornings; he now seemed able to hold the girls’ 
attention, and many of them were in the chapel on Fri- 
day evenings. At last the older young men began to 
take charge of the meetings in the pastor’s absence, the 
older men stepping aside to give the others a chance, 
and a young men’s meeting was started where the boys 
begin to use their volces. 

‘‘T can’t make up my mind that it’s proper fora 
woman to speak in meeting,” said Mr. Marsden, ‘‘ but 
that little creature did wake us up amazingiy.” 


THE SAVIOUR’S SYMPATHY. 


By THE REv. CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


W ** are told by the Apostle that one special requ!- 
site ina high priest was that he could bave 
compassion upon men. ‘‘ For every high priest taken 
from among men is ordained for men in things pertain- 
ing to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices 
for sins: who can have compassion on the ignorant, 
and on them that are out of the way ; for that he h!m- 
eelf also is compassed with infirmity.” You see God 
ald not choose angels to be made high priests ; because, 
howevsr benevolent they might be in their wishes, they 
could not be sympathetic. They could not understand 
the pecullar wants and trials of the men with whom 
they had to deal. Ministers who of God are made to be 
a flame of fire could scarce commune familiarly with 
those who confess themselves to be as dust and ashes. 
But the high priest was one of themselves. However 
dignified his office, he was stilla man. He was one of 
whom we read that he could lose his wife, that he could 
lose his sons. He had to eat and to drink, to be sick 
and to suffer, just as the rest of the people did. And 
all this was necessary that he might be able to enter into 
their feelings and represent those feelings before God, 


and that he might, when speaking to them for God, not 


speak as a superior, looking down upon them, but as 
one who sat by their side, ‘‘a brother born for adver- 
sitv,” bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. 

Now, this is pecullarly so in the case of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is sympathetic above all. Thereis none so 


tender as he. He has learnt it by his sufferings; but} 


he proves it by his continual condescension toward his 
suffering people. My brethren, we that preach the 
Gospel, you that teach {it in the Sabbath-echool—you 
will always find your greatest power to lie in love. 
There is more eloquence in love than in all the words 
that the most clever rhetorician can ever put together. 
We win upon men, not so much by poetry and by artis- 
tic wording of sentences, as by the pouring out of a 


heart's love that makes them feel that we would save. 


them, that we would bless them, that we would, because 
we belong to them, regard them as brethren, end play a 
brother’s part, and lay ourselves out to benefit them. 
Now, 8 it should be in the under shepherds, so fs it in 
that Great Shepherd of the sheep. He abounds in 
tenderness, and though he has every other quality to 
make up a perfect high priest, though he is complete, 
and in nothing lacking, yet, if I must mention one 
thing in which he far outshines us all, but in which 
we should all try to imitate him, it would be in his 
tender sympathy to those who are ignorant and out 


of the way, and to all those who - suffering and 
sorely distressed. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


There {s a constant tendency among men, when they 
desire to reach others, to eudeavcr to efface themselves. 
The rich man thinks he must cast bis riches into the 
sea before he can be in full sympathy with the poor 
man. The poor man thinks he must leave his poverty 
behind him and become artificlally rich. The learned 
man thinks he must consider himself ignorant: and 
the ignorant man thinks he must conceal bis fenorance. 
But true unselfishness starts distinctly from and never 
forgets itself. It is full of self consciousness. Some- 
thing keeps it from being a stagnant rool, and turns it 
into a vehement river, running on towards {ts purpose, 
and carrying its own distinct contribu fon to that pur- 
pose. St. Paul never ceases to feel the presence of the 
jailer by his side, but always he was coneclous of that 
which God had given him through his imprisonment.— 
[Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


Many are apt to imagine that repentance is nothing 
but a concern and sorrow for having done amies. and 
trusting that God, for Christ’s sake, will pardon them: 


and too many place repentance in protesting to be sorry 


for their sins, and promising not to repeat them: and 
are satisfied with this. without any serfous endeavors of 
amendment. Most Christians, too, imsgine that repent- 
ance {is in thelr own power ; that they can set about It 
and perform it when they please, and do not know that 
itis the gift of God, and that it must, as all other 
graces, be asked of God with earnestness, h:imility, and 
with a sincere desire of forsaking every evil way.— 
[Bishop Wilson. 


It is the love we have for Christ that prompts us to 
the right-dolng of our work. We may love the church, 
the truth, society, men and their souls, but all these 
will fail us unless above them a!1 there {sa rea! affection 
for the Saviour himself. For it is this alone that reacts 
upon the heart, keeping it up to its devotion, and 
giving it the power of permanency and perseverance. 


To the heart that lays hold upon the promises, the : 


darkest cloud has a ‘‘sf!ver lining ” 


There is small chance of truth at the goal where 


there is not a childlike humility at the starting-post. | 


—([Coleridge. 


There are three things which the true Christian 
desires with respect to sin: justification, that it may 
not condemn ; sanctification, that {t may not reign; 
and glorification, that it may not be. 


It foolish to try to live on past experience. Itisa 
very dangerous, if not fatal, habit to judge ourselves to 
be safe becanse of something that we felt or did twenty 
years ago.—[ Spurgeon. 


Even Christ used prudence in his work though tn so 
wise a way that it always assisted it. Very much of 
human prudence Is either idleness or dishonesty, and is 
therefore a hindrance. 


The streams that flow from us should be as full as 
those that flow to us. They should, also, contain in- 
gredients we have contributed to them, and that could 
not have been supplied by any other. Each heart has 
a chemistry that is its own. 


The religion of Christ works by love and always does 
something. It helps thoss who posseas it, and enables 
them to help others. It carries blessings in its hands 
wherever it goes. 


- God sometimes washes the eyes of children with tears 
in order that they may read aright his providence and 
his commandments.—[Dr Cuyler. 


Every day we may see some new thing in Christ ; his 
love has neither brim nor bottom. O that I had help 
to praise him !—[Samuel Rutherford. 


Christ has lived, and he asks for living followers. He 
has died, a sacrifice, and he asks the epirit of self- 
sacrifice in you.—([ Bishop Huntington. 


Not only do we not know God without Jesus Christ, 
we do not know ourselves without him. We know 
nelther life nor death without Jesus Cnrist.—{ Pascal. 


God often works more by the life of the {il!terate, 
seeking the things which are his, than by the ability of 
the learned, seeking the things that are their own.— 
[ Ansel m. 


Let not any one say that he cannot govern his pas- 
sions, nor hinder them from breaking out and carrying 
him to action ; for what he can do before a pricceora 
great man, he can do alone, or in the presence of God, 


if he will.—[Locke. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION. 


T the twenty-first Universalist Genera] Convention, 

held in the Church of the Divine Paternity, in 

this city, last week, about 200 delegates were present. 

The report of the Board of Trustees showed tbat the 

Uaiversalist Church in this country numbered 900 local 

parishes and 36,297 church members. Its property, 

less debt, is estimated at $7,226 569. Dr. Bolles preached 
the annual sermon. 

The following proposed profession of faith was pre- 


sented by ihe committee who bad been intrusted with | 


the matter : | 

‘*1 I believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation from God to man- 
kind. 

‘*2 J believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth ; in Jesus Christ, his 80n, who‘is the Re- 
vealer of God and the Saviour of the world ; and in his Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, through which all disciples of Christ 
are united in one spiritual body. 

‘*3 I believe in the necessity of personal regeneration, in 
the forgiveness of sins, in the certainty of retribution, in 
the immortality of the human soul, and in the final holiness 
and happiness of a)l mankind. 

‘“4 I believe that the opportunities, obligations, and 
rewards of religion are in their nature eternal, and of such 
immediate urgency that I ought to strive earnestly for 
present salvation by repeating of my sins and diligently 
using the means of grace which, in his. mercy, God has pro- 
vided for me.”’ 

The R:-v. Dr. Tomlinson, chairman of the committee, 
«xplained the clauses. President E H. Capen, of Tufts 
College, Dr. Miner, and others criticised the new creed, 
and offered many amendments. The point on which 
the argument was warmest was the substitution of the 
word ‘‘ regeneration” for ‘‘restored” in the old Win- 
coester Profession. An amendment substituting the word 
‘: holiress ” was accepted. The matter was finally left to 
the next General Convention for action, the general feel- 
ing seeming to be that, while changes were necessary, the 
time was not yet come when a general agreement could 
be reached as to the exact alterations required. 

The Women’s Centenary Asecciation reported that it 
hid raised and expanded over $200 000 since its found: 
iug tn aiding poor parishes, sick ministers, and needy 
+tudents, Mr. P.*T. Barnum made an address in behalf 
of the organization. 

The subj.ct of foreign missionary work was earnestly 
discuszed, and it was determined to at once raise a fund 
tv begin such work in Japan. 

lt was determined to hold hereafter biennial instead 
of annus! conveations. 

The Coavention adjourned on Friday, after electing 
the followlog officers: President, the Hon. Hosea W. 
Parker, New Hampshire; Vice-President. the Rev. Dr. 
J 8 Cantwell, Illinois ; Secretary, the Rev. Dr. G. L. 
Demarest, New York ; Trustees, the Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Capen, Massachusetts; George C. Thomas, Pennay]- 
vania; the Rev. De E. C. Sweetser, Pennsylvania ; 
Lyman Bicaford, New York, and E H Cole. Reso. 
lutions were passed approving of tota! abstinesce, 
opposing any relaxation of the Sunday liquor laws, 
opposing the making of the public schools sectarian, 
and sugsesting the feasibility of giving theological edu. 
ca.ion to young men at their homes by means of corre- 
spordence. The nex: annual Convention will be held 
in Chicazo, the Rev. Dr. C. H Eaton ‘to preacao the 

occasicual £e1mon, 


MR. BERRY AT PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


YEE Rey. Charics A. Berry, who has preached foc the 
last two Sabbaths at Plymouth Church, has evidently 
produced a very favorable impression inthe congregation, 
ana is not impossibly the future successor of Mr. Beecher. 
At least it is safe to say there is more probability that he 
will be called to the pastorate, if there is a likelihood of his 
acceptance, than there has been at any time of any call to 
any person mentioned in the public prints. It is now proper 
to say, aud this is due both to Piymouth Church and to De. 
Parker, that there was not at any time any thought on the 
part of the jeading men in Piymouth Church of calling De. 
Parker; and we ventare also to affirm, though without 
authority from him, that there was no thought on his part 
that any such cali would be extnded. Mr. Berry is a mag- 
netic preacher, witha very considerable power over an audi- 
ence. In theology he is liberal and broad, perhaps qaite 
as much 80 a3 Mr. Beecher, of whom he is in a certain sense 
# pupil, though not aaimiitator. If we may jadge from his 
Eagiish parish, he has also very considerable abilities aa an 
organizer. His church in Wolverhampton is situated in 
what iz known as the Biack Country, and has, it ia said, tea 
mission schools or caapels, as well as a large home coagre- 
gation and church membership. Mr. Berry is about thirty- 
five years of age, and fora manof his age occupies a re- 
markab'y leading positioa among the Indepeadents of 
Great B;itain. He was selected togive the farewell address 
to Mr. Bsecher atthe time of the latter’s sailing from Liver- 
pol for home last fall, and produced so favorable an im 
pression, upon Mr. Beecher that the latter invited him to 
coms to this country and preachin Piymouth pulpit. So 
that it may be said that his preachiag for two Sabbaths 
since Mr. Beecher’s death was in reality in compliance with 
Mr. Beecher’s invitation. Whether he would entertain an 


invitation to ieave his English home for an American one 
we have no means of jadging. 

At the last Friday evening meeting Mr. Berry spoke of the 
growth of Eoglish Congregationalism, and of the increasing 
comity and liberality of thought among the denominations. 
He said that the last thing he did before taking the train to 
come tothis country was to deliver an address of welcome 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the bench of Bishops 
in behalf of the Nonconformiats of Wolverhampton. Sach 
a thing would have made his grandfather stand aghast, and 
would not have been possible ten years ago. 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


HE committee of the Presbyterfau Synod of New 

York on the above subject was first appointed in 
1885, at the meeting of that body at Troy. Last yesr 
it made an exhaustive report to the Synod at Elmira. 
At the session at Auburn last week the committee re- 
ported the difficulties which the problem presents, espe- 
cially in a mixed population like our own; the impcr. 
tanc> of a right theory upon such a vital question ; the 
wonderful growth of public opinion in recent years; 
and then brought before the Synod many pertinent fscts. 
From the report it appears that the subject has been 
much discussed in the religious and secular reviews 
and papers. I: has come up for consideration in many 
religious and other bodies. The Presbyterian Synod 
of Illinois has taken strong ground on the whole sub- 
ject. 

The renort then goes on to show that the Government 
of New Zaaland appointed « special commission a few 
years ago and that the Eaglish Government did the 
same, The rep rt was made to the former Government 
by the Hon. Mr. Laishley, and to the latter by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. These reports deal with the state of 
the question of moral and religious education in the 
various European and American couatries, and empha- 
siz3 the importance of moral and religious education 
for youth and to insure the perpetuity of the State. 

The committee unanimously reported the following 
recommendations to Synod ; and they were unanimou:- 
ly adopted : 

‘*1, That Synod affirm its conviction that our national 
vigor and permanence are guaranteed only by a religiously 
grounded morality. 

“*2. That, without claiming it to be the province of the 
State to teach religion for religion’s sake, Synod should yet 
confess its belief that, in order to the State’s own interest, 
there should be in every school maintained by the State 
the inculcation of such principles of dependence upon God 
and obligation to him as are essential to sound learning, 
safe character, and wholesome citizenship. 

‘*3. That Synod should encourage the appointment of 
such teachers as shall be in accord with the spirit of the 
second recommendation, and bring the entire weight of its 
inflaence to bear against whatever, by statement or sugges- 
tion, shall antagoniza the claims of the God upon whom we 
depend and to whom we owe obligation. 

‘4. That your Committee should be continued and should 
have it for its duty to communicate to Synod whatever in- 
formation it may be able to secure as to the policy pursued 
in this particular in other Christian countries and the re- 
sults respectively reached ; and to scrutinize and report 
upon whatever attempts may be made to introduce 
atheistic teaching into our public schools. 

**5. That Synod shoald instruct its ministers publicly to 
recogniz:; the difficulties in which the case is involved, and 
to bring those difficulties to bear as an argument for more 
thoreugh, intelligent, and faithful religious instruction on 
the part of the family, Sanday-school, and church. 

** All of which is respectfully submitted. 

‘*Davip G. WYLIE, Chairman.’’ 

O.her important action taken by the Synod was in 
adopting a series of resolutions presented by the Rav. Dr. 
John Hall urging a better observance of the Sabbath 
and denouncing the proposed ‘‘ Personal Liberty Bil!,’’ 
so called. The report of the Committee on Systematic 
Benevolence showed that the Synod had spent in this 
way $670,474 the past year; 228 church societies have 
been organiz.d, and 108 ministers ordained. 


WOMAN’S BOARD MEETING. 


HE New York State Branch of the Womaa’s Board of 

Missions met with the First Congregational Church 
of Baffalo on Wednesday and Thursday, October 19 and 20. 
If the large number of delegates present, and the increased 
incerest in the meetings, is the result of the new departure, 
it is certainly not best to return to the former method of 
meeting at the same time with the State Association. The 
Executive Committee held its meeting on Wednesday morn- 
ing, while the delegates were arriving, and by noon 
there were more than a hundced to be served with luncheon 
in the attractive parlors of the church. Wednesday after- 
noon, after a half-hour of devotional servics, the usual 
greetings were exchanged and reports of branch officers 
read. These report3, a3 well as those of the local societies, 
indicate a wholesome growth in mission interest through- 
out the State. A paper on Brazil by Mrs. Charles N. 
Fitch, who spent nine years of her girlaood there, gave 
much information in regard tothat interesting country. Ii 
wa; followed by a youog people’a exarciss, led by Mrs. 
Frank 8. Fitch, the pastor’s wife. Nine young giris in the 
costames of seven different countries appealed to the 
audience in behali of their supposed distant homes, and a 


letter was read from Mrs. Tracy, of Turkey. Wednesday 
evening was principally occupled by Mrs. Capron, of Ma- 
dara, India, in an interesting account of her work. Thars- 
day morning, after reports from local societies, Miss Stan- 
wood gave an inspiring missionary address The social 
two hours in the parlors around the bountifully spread and 
well-served tables was, as the day before, a valuable part 
of the convention, giving opportunity for forming new 
acqaaintances and reviving old ones. Bat few churches 
are so well furnished with spacious rooms and so rich in 
efficient women. Is it because they have never wasted any 
strength in fairs or any other money-making scheme? The 
last session of the convention was opened, as was every 
seesion, by a devotional half-hour. A discussion of the 
topic, ‘‘ How Shall We Make Oar Missionary Meetings Suc- 
cessful,?’’ was followed by a short paper by Mra. Lyman 
Abbott, and an earnest and sympathetic talk to young girls 
by Mrs. 8. E. Eastman, of Canandaigua. A very deep and 
tender feeling pervaded the meetings, and both the church 
and its guests must be the stronger for Christian work 
because of those two days. 


CANADIAN ITEMS. 


METHODIST CHURCHES 


The annual meeting of the M'ssionary Board ha; jast be en 
held The income is nearly $200 000, being an increase of 
$12,000. There is still a debt of $900 unprovided for. Such 
are the demands of the Soclety that ministers on domestic 
missions only receive seventy per cent. of their allowance — 
$750. 

The Rev. Hirawai, Japanese minister, has jast reached 
Toronto. He is an active man, and has the appearance of 
being possessed of superior intelligence. He is to remain 
in the Dominion until next July, and will be employed a: 
missionary anniversaries. 

The Rey. W. Butler, D.D., founder of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Missions in India and Mexico, has been spending 
more than a week in Toronto and Hamilton, and has 
preached and lectured to very large congregations. His 
narratives respecting the Sepoy Rebellion in India were es- 
pecially thrilling. 

The Rev. Sam Small spent a Sabbath recently in Toronto, 
preaching anniversary sermons in Queen Street. He 
preached three times to large congregations. At two of the 
services there was not standing-room in the aisles. 

A correspondent in the *‘ Christian Guardian’’ prints the 


names of eighteen Canadian Methodist ministers who were 


‘*converts from Anglicanism.’’ 

There are more Methodist Suanday-schools in Canada, 
more teachers and more scholars, than all the other Protest- 
ant churches in the Dominion taken together. 

A statue of Dr. Ryerson has been built in the Normal 
School grounds, Toronto. The distinguished man who was 
so long the Chief Superintendent of Education in his native 
land is represented standing, robed in his clerical gown. 
He holds a volume in his left hand, and with extended righ 


hand is represented in the attitude of addressing an audi 


ence on his great life-work. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


A new church has been organized in the northwestern 
suburbs of Toronto. A handsome stone structure is in 
course of erection for the congregation. . 

The Rev. Dr. King, Principal of Manitoba College, recently 
spent a Sabbath with his old congregation in Toronto, and 
thanked them most hearti'y for their generous donation 


‘toward the funds of the coliege. 


The Rav. Dr. Barclay, for eighteen years Minister of &t 
Andrew’s Church, Toronto(until 1870), died in the last week 
of September. He was a faithful pastor, and was greatly 
esteemed by a large circle of friends. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Home Mission it was found that $13,685 would be required 
to meet the claims of augmented incomes. A large number 
of missionaries were appointed to labor in various parts of 
the Dominion. A new Presbytery has been formed in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The death of Senator MacMaster is a great loss to this 
denomination. Daring his life he was a munificent con 
tributor to all the funds of the church, and by his last wil! 
and testament he bequeathed $800,000 toward the endow- 
ment of a university. 

The corner stone of anew church in the First Avenue, 
Toronto, was recently laid by Mr. Thomas Lailley. 

Nothing is less universally recognized as essential to unity 
or as binding to the conscience.”’ 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


A new building is in course of erection in Spadina Avo- 
nue, Toronto, which wiil seat 775 pergons. 

A daughter of the Rev. J. Salmon has been accepted by 
the Woman’s Missionary Society to labor in London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Manhali and Professor Towser have closed their 
evangelistic services in the Granite Rink, Toronto. The 
services of song, public readings, and sermons have al! 
been of an impressive character. In some instances none 
but men were present, then again young men only were 
ad mitted; occasionally special serv:ces were held for women. 
Mauch good has been dcne ; several hundreds have professed 
conversion. The various Protestant denominations united 
in the services, all of whom have been benefited. 

Mr. D. L. Moody continues his services in Montreal. 
There is no abatement of interest. The Presbyterians and 
the Methodists have especially taken a most active part in 
the services, and it is confidently expected that mach good 
will be done. This is the fourth visit paid by Mr. Moody 
to Montreal. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 


—The sessions of the ninth biennial meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference of Women’s Christian Associations in 
t' e United States and Canada are being held in the build- 
ing of the Young Women’s Christian Association of the city 
of New York this week. Papers will be read and discus- 
sion held on subjects of special interest to all engaged in 
women’s work for women. 

—The Rev. T. G. Darling, long a popular pastor at Sche- 
nectady, has been elected to succeed Professor A. J. Upson, 


_ resigned, in the chair of Rhetoric and Pastoral Teaseay in 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 

—A meeting cajled by the Rev. Dr. Storrs, the Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler, the Rev Dr. Charles H. Hall, and a number of 
other prominent local clergymen, was held in Brooklyn last 
week for the purpose of discussing the question of erect- 
ing a building for the employees of the various horse-car 
‘companies where the surroundings would be comfortable 
and attractive, and would naturally tend to diminish the 
many temptations to which these hard-working men are 
subjected. The mayent is entirely non-sectarian in char- 
acter. 

—The President of the Women’s National Indian Asso- 
clationv, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, having been obliged, 
to the regret of all, to resign her office on account of im- 
paired health, the Executive Board have unanimously 
elected Mrs. Amelia 8. Quinton, whose recent article on the 
history of the Association our readers will remember, to 
the vacant ¢ ffice for the unexpired term. Thisis an admi- 
rable selection. 

—An archdeaconry was organized at a meeting of Epis- 
copal clergymen in Brooklyn last week. The Rev. C. E. 
Stevens was chosen to fill the office, and will have a gen- 
eral charge over the missionary and charitable institutions 
of the diocese and act as an assistant to Bishop Littlejohn 
in other ways. 

—The second annual conference of the Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor in this State will be he!d in 
the Centra] Church, Rochester, November | and 2 

—The 150th anniversary of the Reformed Dutch Church 
ot Port Jervis was celebrated on October 19. The church 
body, though not formally organized until] 1737, is in fact 
more than 170 years old, as there exists to this day in its 
archives documents showing that its peculiar rites were 
duly celebrated as far back as 1716. 3 

—The Long Island Baptist Association at its session iast 
week refused to accept for the Baptist Home its share of the 
excise moneys appropriated by law to this institution, be- 
cause of the source from which it came, and also ‘‘ because 
it is our solemn duty to provide for our own poor.”’ 

—A resolution urging the churches to resist by every 
meaus, both by religious instruction and at the polls, the 
effort now being inaugurated by the liquor interest to de 
stroy the Christian Sabbath, was passed by the New York 
Classis of the Reformed Church last week. 

—The spectacle of Christian worship going on in the same 
place with the burning of joss sticks and of counterfeit 
Chinese money is one not often seen. Last Sunday night 
the Chinese of this city dedicated a large society room in 
Mott Street with ‘‘a brand-new and fearful-looking jogs.’’ 
As many of the Chinese who had contributed to the refit- 
ting and embellishing of the hall were Christians, they in- 
sisted on their right to take part in the ded'cation, and 
accordingly Mr. Show Shin preached Christianity to them 
while a joss stick burner procession worshiped before 
Kwan Goon.”’ 

—The Rev. C. A. Berry preached at Plymouth Church 
twice on Sunday before very large congregations. In the 
morning bis topic was ‘‘ Christ the Light of the World.” 
Some slight uneasiness was caused by smoke in the church, 
caused by a new fire In the furnace, but Mr. Halliday stated 
the cause and quelled the slight uneasiness manifested. 

—Sermons were preached in many of the New York City 
churches or. Sunday directed against the so-called ‘** Per- 
sonal Liberty’? movement to open saloons Sunday after- 
noons. 

—The West Harlem (N. Y.) Methodist E siscopal Church, 
which was begun two years ago, was dedicated on Sunday 
evening The church is at the corner of Seventh Avenue 
and 129:h Street. The Rev. Dr. H. A. Butlz preached the 
sermon. 

—Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, presented Sunday before last 
the cause of the American Board to his church. The col- 
lection for the Board exceeded last year’: cont ributions by 
ten dollars. 

—The programme for the centennial exercises of the Nortb- 
ern and Southern Presbyterian Assemblies in Philadelphia 
next May is as follows: In the Academy of Music, morning— 
presiding, Moderator of the Southern Assembly ; the Rev. ye! 
Cuyler, D.D (Northern), History of Presbyterlanism ;”’ 
the Rev. B M. Palmer, D.D. (Southern), ‘‘Its Work for the 
Future.” Afternoon—presiding, Mr. Wiliam Strong ( North- 
ern); Mr. John Randolph Tucker, of Virginia (Southera), 
‘‘ Adaptation of Presbyterianism to the Masses ;” the Rey. 
8. J. McPherson, D.D. (Northern), ‘‘ Presbyterlanism and 
Education ;” Mr. J.8 Cothran, of South Carolina (South- 
ern), ‘* Calvinism and Human Progress.’’ 

—A meeting of the members of the Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor was an- 
nounced for Wednesday morning of this week at ten o’clock 
in Calvary Chapel, 220 East Twenty-third Street, addresses 
to be delivered by the Right Rev. Dr. F. D. Huntington 
Bishop of Central New York, and others. This Association’ 
which has been in existence for about six months, is at 
_ Present composed of clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Its object is to advance the interests of labor 
through the clergy ; to find out just what grievances labor 


DaCosta. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—At the funeral! of the late Dr. Burton, of Hartford, last ‘ 
week Monday, appreciative and sympathetic addresses were 
made by President Dwight, of Yale, Mr. J. H. Twitchell, 
Dr. Parker, and others. 

—The students at the Hartford Theological Seminary will 
engage in mission work in that city this year more system- 
atically than heretofore. The plan will be regarded as an 
elective part of the seminary curriculum, falling within the 
sphere of practical theology, and will consist in joint work 
with the churches, visitation, and-support of weekly mission 
meetings. 

—The Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost has begun his evan- 
gelistic work for the autumn at Amesbury, Mass., and is 
likely to remain there five or six weeks. From there he will 
go to Augusta, Me. 

—In the Connecticut convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Assoclation at Norwich last week the State 
Committee reported good progress in the State during the 
year. There are sixteen general secretaries employed in 
this State and there are five thousand members. Seventy- 
six young men have been led into the churches this year. 

—The Eastern Connecticut Ministerial Association held a 
two days’ session at the Rockville Methodist Church last 
week. 

—Professor W. R. Harper, Ph.D., of Yale, is to speak at 
the State Conference of Y. P. 8. C. E. in Connecticut, at 
the Center Church, Hartford, November 1 and 2, his theme 
being ‘‘ How to Study the Bible.’ City Evangelist Gillett, 
of Hartford, will speak on ‘‘ The Bible in Persenal Work.’’ 
In the *‘Woman’s Hour’? Miss E. D. Hanscom, of the 
Golden Rule,’’ will give an address on Woman’s Oppor- 
tunity in the Church To-day,’’ and the Rev. G. H. McGrew, 
of Meriden, wil! discuss Paul’s words on women taking part 
in meeting. We have already given the names of severa! 
other speakers and the topics on which they will speak. 

— The roof of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church of Bos- 
ton bas been pronounced altogether unsafe, and the building 
inspectors say that there has been imminent danger of the 
building falling. 

—A memorial building to the late Rev. Orville Dewey was 
presented to the Sheffield Friendly Union of Great Barring- 
ton, Mass.,on Wednesday of last week. The Rev. F. E. 
Hale and Mr. George William Curtis made the principal 
addreeses. 

—The F'rst Baptist Society of Springfield, Mass., is about 

to expend $45,000 in the erection of a new church. 
—Mr. Edwin B. Stiles, of the senior class in Andover Semi- 
nary, a member of the Free Baptist Church, has just been 
appointed by the Missioaary Board of that Church for serv- 
ice in their India mission. The theological test was of the 
simplest character. He assented to the doctrinal statement 
of the General Conference ; and to the additional question, 
‘“*Do you recognize the possibility of a probation after 
death for the unevangelized heathen ?"’ replied in the affirm- 
ative. He was received without any show of hesitation. 


WEST AND SOUTH 


—The eighth annual convention of the Inter-Seminary 
Missionary Alliance is to be held in Alexandria, V3., Octo- 
ber 27-30 Addresses are expected from the Rev. Dr. W. 
E Griffis, the Rev. Dr. A. T. Plerson, the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Packard, and others. 

—At the last meeting of the Chicago Congregational Club 
‘*Capital and Labor’’ was the topic discussed. Mr. C. B. 
Holmes, Mayor Roche, Charles Ridgeley, and others took 
part in the debate, in which the laborers’ and capitalists’ 
views were both presented at length. | 

—The Christian Church Convention at Indianapolis, Ind., 
last week took up the communication of the Episcopal 
Bishops urging Christian unity uron the various denomina- 
tions. The reply adopted says: ‘‘ Passing to what we deem 
essential to Christian unity, we heartily concur in your 
statement of the first essential, the recognition of the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the 
revealed Word of God. ... The Holy Scriptures are the 
only catholic rules of faith and discipline. On no other 
platform can the scattered hosts of spiritual Israel be 
restored to unity. The ‘ historic episcopate,’ or ‘ the prin- 
ciples of unity exemplified by the undivided Catholic 
Church during the first ages of its existence’ ill not be 
accepted by the various ‘divided branches of Christen- 
dom’ as ‘ essential ’ to Christian unity, or as binding on the 
conscience. Nothing is less univergally recognized as 
essential to unity or as binding on the conscience.’’ , 

—One hundred years ago the 20th of January next, the 
first colored Baptist church was organized in Georgia. 
The centennial celebration will not take place until next 
Jane, so that the weather will permit holding a great open- 
air meeting in Savannah. The work of the century has 
resulted in 1,400 colored Baptist churches, 500 ministers, 
2 000 licentiates, and 160,000 members. 

_—The Rev. Charles F. Gross, of Chicago, whose zeal in 
pleading tor larger soctal privileges for shopgirls and seam- 
stresses last August led to dissatisfaction among some of 
the officers in his church, has, since his handsome vindica- 
tion, been following up that line of work. He has preached 
six weekly sermons to youug women in service and their em- 
ployers, which have attracted much attention. 

—The eighteenth annual meeting of the National Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has been in session in Lincoln, 
Neb. There were twenty-seven delegates present, represent- 
ing the nine districts in the United States, which include the 
country from Maine to California. The collection last year 
amounted to $190,000, an increase of $23 000 over that of 


the previous year. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET 


The charm of the best French prose !s both subtle 
and penetrating ; it eludes us even while {t touches the 
deepest instinct for beauty and art within us. So per- 
fect is the expression that when we attempt to analyz3 
it we find ourselves dealing with the thought rather than 
with the form it wears ; to say this is to say that thought 
and words have become one in that rare and inexplica- 
ble result which we call art. There are descriptive 
passages in Senancour, in Maurice de Guérin, for 
instance, which seem like exhalations of nature, so pure 
and true is their note, so charged are they, not only 
with the soul of nature, but with {ts form. Such writ- 
ing implies the possession, not only of a very fine art 


-feeling, but of a sensitiveness which has the quality of 


genius. English prose is not lacking in passages which 
carry with them a sense of finslity and completeness ; 
but the best French writing is pecullarly rich {pn work 
of this quality. 

Alphonse Daudet !s one of the masters of the magical 


phrase. His touch ts often inimitable ; {t evokes that 
swift response of the mind which 1s given only to flaw- 


less work. His instinct for proportion, emphasis, per- 
spective, is almost unerring. He rarely fails to bring 
{nto clear rellef that which {s essential to the effective- 
ness and artistic completeness of the picture he {s trying 
to paint or of the character he is trying to draw ; while, 
with equal judgment, he discards all that would cumber 
and weaken. The strength of his work as an artist 
lies, not in any artifice, nor, primarily, in his training as 
a writer, but in his sympathy and ineizht. His sous! 

tiveness to the finer aspects of character, to the charm 
and beauty of social and natural surroundings, to the 
pathos of experience, is in itself a gift of the rarest 
quality. His prose shows a wide range of rescurce in 
vivacity, variety, light and shade ; but, above all, it re- 
veals a nature which swiftly responds to all the unut- 
tered appeals of human life. His work {s full of soul ; 
there are depths of tenderness in it which no skill could 
counterfeit; which are unmistakable disclosures of his 
own nature. Perhaps the most distinct impression 
which one receives from Diudet is the impression of a 
highly and finely organized nature in deep and heart. 
felt sympathy with humanity. In the portraiture of 
such a character as the Nabob one {s conscious that the 
secret of the man and his career has been mastered not 
so much by the head as by the heart. The portrait is 
drawn not so much by a series of careful studies of the 
Nabob’s life as by a deep and sympathetic insizht into 
that life. A beautiful and winning tenderness of spirit 
pervades the work, and marks it as a plece of vital 
truth rather than a brillfant stroke of skill. Compare 
this study of a self-made man with ‘‘ Silas Lapham,”’ 
and the depth and beauty of Daudet’s method become 
apparent. 

The ‘‘Nabob,” ‘‘The Kings in Exile,” ‘‘Numa 
Rumestan,” and ‘‘ Jack” belong to the very highest 
class of contemporaneous French fiction; they take 
their place with the best work of the times in their 
field. They are full of power and beauty; they dis- 
close some of the highest literary qualtties. Their 
observation is of the most acute and exact order; their 
delineations of character are masterly {o thelr clearness 
and vitality ; they abound {no the most felfcitous descrip- 
tive passages; they are enriched by a humor of the 
most delicate quality ; and they are warm with genuine 
feeling. For the most part Daudet has resisted the 
dominant influences in French fiction. He has gener- 
ally avoided the prurient and unwholesome themes to 
fllustrate which his contemporaries have written some 
of the most repulsive books which have ever been 
inflicted upon civilized reader3. N»> man could begin 
a literary career under the Second Empire and remain 
wholly unaffected by the moral atmosphere of the Paris 
of Napoleon III., but Daudet has never shown any 
natural attraction for the study of illicit relations be- 
tween men and women, nor any instinctive liking for 
the morbid phases of life In ‘‘Sapho” he deals too 
frankly for Anglo-Saxn taste with soclal corruption, 
but he deals with {t from the moralist’s standpoint; he 
shows with masterly power the inevitable deterloration 
which wastes a life poisoned by sin; and, in his own 
fashion, he writes the old law into a work of genuine 
literary art. 

In ‘ Tartarin of Tarascon’ Daudet has added a new 
fizure to the humorous gallery of literature ; a unfque 
figure in more senses than one. The natural exaggera. 
tion of the Southern Frenchman was never before so 
effectively and delightfully satirized. A man of the South 
himself, Daudet enters completely and with native aptt- 
tude into Tartarin’s mental processes and character ; he 
has evidently studied his subject at first hand and drawn 
from the liviag model. 


1 Tartarin of Tarascon. Tartarin in the Alpe. La Belle 
Nivernaise. (New York : George Routledge & Sons.) 


Nothing could be more humor- 
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cus then the urcerlying corception of Tartarin’s mind 
and career, and that conception bas been worked out 
with marvelous skill. The unconscious braggadocio, 
the nsive egotism, the deliclous ab-ence of self-consciour- 
ness, the easy trlumph of the imagination over all ob- 
stacles, are set forth with inimitable tact andcharm. In 
Algiers Tartarin establishes that purely fictitious repu- 
tation for prowess which he takes even more seriously 
than his admiring neighbors in Tarascon. He has lfed 
80 constantly and so unconsciously that he really does 
not know when the fact ended and the romance began. 
The tame blind /fon sia'n by his hand is multiplied by 
his imagination into twenty fierce beasts hunted and 
destroyed at imminent risk to his precious life. When 
the bare Costicalde disturbs his acknowledged suprem- 
acy by ccvert sneers and doubts, Tartarin feels an honest 
ndignation, and starts for the Alps in order that by a 
new series of daring feats he may establish his decaying 
prestige. In Switzerland he is even more delightfully 
absurd thanin Algiers, aud the odyssey of his advent- 
ures is one of the masterpleces of humorous literature. 
This new edition of Diudet’s best-known works fs 
quite worthy of the literary qualities of those works. It 
is character’z-d by exquisite taste in every detail. The 
beautiful page, with ite ample margins, is admirable fn 
proportion and typography, and the text is supple 
mented by illustrations of delightful quality. The 
artists have entered thoroughly into the bumor of the 
conception, and interpreted it with all the refinement 
and delicacy of line ard figure which are characteristic 
of the best French work in this department. No more 
tasteful and elegant books bave ccme from the press for 
many day. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY.’ 


Within a short time there have appeared in this coun- 
try three bocks, a noticeable feature of each of which was 
the attitude it touk with regard to the growing science of 
physiological psychology. These bocks are written by 
professcra of philosophy who mske no claim to be ex- 
perts in the special field of psycho-physical research, but 
who are malaly int: rested in the bearings of the results 
and methods of the new departure upon the current 
modes of thought The books referred to are Professor 
Dewey's Psychology,’ Professor Biwne’s ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to Psychological Theory,” and the book now under 
consideration, Professor Ladd’s ‘‘ E.ements of Physio- 
logical Psychology.’ Tae first of these writers believes 
the field of the new psychology to be extremely limited, 
and interprets what it has to say from the point of view of 
the ‘‘ consciousness ’ psychology ; he accepts the serv- 
ices of scientific psycholory ss those of a menfal, though 
perhapsauseful one. The second regards the; new-comer 
as a rival, or better, perhaps, as an impudent intruder ; 
he acknowledges the power of the stranger in his own 
domain, but goes to war becaure the stranger does not 
look as though he were going to stay upon his own 
domain. He wants to prevent an attack (which he thinks 
imm‘nent) and fo crush aspfrations which he sees arising 
in the young champion. Between these two Professor 
Ladd takes the noble middle path, appraises as seems 
right to his judgment the victories won by physiolog- 
ical psychology, cautions its too ardent followers to be 
careful in drawing far-reaching conclusions and placiag 
too high a value on a fect merely because it has been 
worked out in the laboratory, and then makes it his 
bu:iness to tell what it is that the new movement has 
done. It is certainly oneof the greatest possible tributes 
to the inherent value and {mportance of the experimental 
study of mind that one who {is not an experimentalist 
himself, but has been trained and trains in the time- 
honored teachings of philosophic and metaphysical sys- 
tems, should decide to spend to much time and labor in 
presenting the results of a rigidly scientific and techni. 
cal movement. 

To give some idea of the contents of a volumeof 700 
pages in afew lines is seldom a pleasant task, but in 
this case it may bea usefulone. The first part of the 
work is devoted to a description of the Nervcus Mecb- 
anism, the second ard lcngest treats of the Correlations 
of the Nervous Mechanism and the Mind, while the 
third exhibits the Nature of the Mind. What is to be 
included under these headings is in part determined by 
the definition of the scope and province of the science. 
In the first place, it must build upon and progress with 
the results of the physiology of the nervcus system. 
Her ce, the first pcrticn will deecribethe nervous system 
as a mechanism merely; picture and analyza its 
elements, describe the variations of these elements (cells 
and fibers) when se) ving different purposes (as brain 
cells, as espinal cord cells, and so on); trace the 

gradual buildirg up snd development of this foun. 
dation of a)] movement and sensation along the anima) 
ecale and in the growth of the human child; follow 
the co-crdinatien of part with part, and the general 


1 Elemente of Physiologice! Peycholcgy. A Treatise of the Actiyi- 
ties and Nature of the Mird from the Pbysical and Experimental 
Point of View. By George T. Ladd, Professor of 


in Yale University. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


laws of the whole. In the second part, the results of 
the activities of this mechanism are to be considered. 
These activities are grouped under three headings. The 
first relates to the activities of the higher nervous centers 
connected with conscious sensation and volition, and is 
almost exclusively devoted to the question of the localf- 
zation of cerebral functions. The second treats of 
psyscho-physics in the more restricted sense, and includes 
the diecussion of the quality of sensatiens ; their specific 
character ; the concepts to which they lead ; the quan- 
titative relation of sensations (psycho-physic law) ; the 
elaboration and utilization of these sense perceptions ; 
their time relations, including a full account of the 
interesting experiments on the time taken up by varicus 
mental processes ; the physfological relations of the feel- 
ings, the will, and the higher faculties of mind, together 
with some considerations of the variation of these under 
different conditions of life. Little account is taken of 
abnormal phenomens, in order to keep the book within 
convenient bounds. The third portion considers the 
relation of all these facts to the general conceptions of 
mind and body; establishes the mind as an entity and 
as a unity, and leads the way toa harmony between 
the spiritual and the natural as ordinarily understood, 
without disparaging the position or hindering the prog- 
ress of either. | 

To fill in the outline here sketched required the read- 
ing, with pencil in hand, of hundreds of pamphlets and 
articles, mostly in German ; the selection of the essential 
points in each, and the grouping of these into an orderly 
whole. Every one who has tried to gain a knowledge of 
a subject from the original scattered records will appre. 
ciate the debt of gratitude he owes to the author for 
this comprehensive digest of facts and observations. 

To the teacher of psychology this book will be of 
great value as a “ school-room” aid, perhaps only of 
less value than {it will be te the student with an exami. 
nation before him. To the general reader of philosophy 
and the scientist it presents the only accessible account 
in English of the recent experimental movement that fs 
at all adequate. The utility and timeliness of the book 
is beyond all question. 

But it is time for the ‘‘ notice writer” to take up the 
other function of the review article, and perform hie 
duty as critic. Having told what it fs that Pr fessor 
Ladd has done, the next question is, How has he done 
it? In answering this question one must make full 
allowance for the fact that the author has had but one 
guide before him (Wundt), and writes at a time when it 
is difficult to give a summary of the results of certain 
series of investigations because the results are constantly 
being added to and modified. But, with ali the indul 
gence that a kindly critic can allow, it must be frankly 
sald that it is not done well. There is a general lack of 
a sense of perspective in the various parts of a subject ; 
mere verbal accounts of the results of others, with little 
appreciation of their import and bearings, occur very 
often ; so much so that portions of the book leave the 
impression of accounts of the literature rather than an 
exposition of thesubject itself. There isa lack of vitality 
almost throughout—that vitality which can only come 
from actual and habitual contact with the facts. All 
these weaknesses (and they are both serious and spread 
throughout the work) detract greatly from the value of 
the work as a text-book. It will need a good teacher to 
supply the voids which this exposition leaves. To the 
general reader it will give the impression that all these 
workers do not know at all definitely the course to ward 
which they are striving, and are simply heaping up 
experiment upon experiment in a somewhat mechanical 
way. This impression is in part jastifiable, but a skill- 
ful exposition would have reduced it toa minimum. 

The meaning which the term ‘‘ physiological psycho!- 
ogy” has acquired is largely due to its appearance on 
the title page of Wundt’s standard work. It will now 
gain a wider currency through {ts adoption by Professor 
Ladd, and it is important to see in what sense the term is 
understood. The author’s interpretation is very definite. 
He makes it include the study of meatal phenomena 
(more especially of the buman mind) from a physio- 
logical point of view. He definitely separates it from 
** general psychology,” although he wisely gives it the 
right ‘‘ which belongs to it as a science to introduce 
whatever conclusions as to the nature of mind follow 
legitimately from its discussions of phenomena and laws. 
It has even a right to indulge in well-founded and 
reasonable speculation.” The objection to this attitude 
is that the ‘‘new psychology” includes much more 
than what is usually termed physiological, although 
that is a considerable and perhaps the most scientifically 
developed portion of it. It includes the large field of 
morbid psychology : the decline and perversion of mental 
iraits in insanity and their arrest in idiocy, as well as 
the shifting of the center of mental development in the 
blind and the deaf-mute. To this may be added 
accounts of such transitory morbid states as hypnotism, 
trance, and the like. It includes the evolution of 
psychic function along the animal scale and of the 
child to adult life, It has a large anthropological side 
in the culture history of savage tribes, The practical 
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educational aspect of the move ment Js also a very !m- 
portant feature of it. While Professor Lidd is readily 
excused for not giving a survey of the whole field, yet 
it might have been well to indicate with some detai] 


what the field was and what portion of it was here to be | 


covered. The danger is of raising ‘‘ physiological psy. 
chology” to a separate and independent sclence when 
it is simply a convenient term for referring to a 
characteristic attribute of modern “‘sclentific psycho)- 
ogy.” 

In leaving this work it is with the feeling that it 
will come to be regarded as a landmark in the prog- 
ress of the new movement. It is far from being an 
ideal book, but the author of the ideal book will make 
good use of Professor Ladd’s work. The great points 
in favor of the work are the admirable spirit with which 
it was undertaken, its great practical utility in bringing 
together so many scattered facts, and the power of good 
it will have in making {t posslble for E iglish readers to 
gain a more adequate notion of modern psychology 
than was before possible. Its great defects are an un- 
critical and ill-balanced exposition ; a lack of perspec- 
tive and (what is more serfour) of scflentific vitality ; 
and little appreciation of the import and meaning of 
the several topics. 


The Wealth of Households. (Macmillan & Co.) The au- 
thor’s name is not given. The book is English. The only 
thing we learn about either book or author from the preface 
isthis: ‘* Toe substance of this book was first put together, 
more than twenty years ago, by way of using the experience 
of a man of business in the education of his children. It 
was afterwards read, and delivered as a series of lectures, at 
Queen’s College, Liverpool ; and was then printed. Being 
out of print, it ismowentirely rewritten, as a text-book and 
with reference to some of the economic questions of the 
day.’”’ It is written in text-book style, being broken up 
into small paragraphs, each paragraph being numbered, 
after the fashion of the Bible. This has its advantages for 
text-book use, but makes it forbidding to the general 
reader. It empbasizes a certain jerkiness in the style; a 
lack of continuity and connection, partly due, we suspect, 


to the author’s mental habit, but partly, certainly, to the | 


form in which he has cast histhoughts. The mental quality 
ot the book is pre-eminently that of common sense. It has 
the air of being a product of actual life, not of the closet. It 
is real. Yet it is not empirical. The author has a grasp of 
principles ; but the principles, if rot educed from, are at 
least verified by, actual observation. He tells us what is, 
not what he thinks ought to be. His political economy is 
not evolved from his own conscionsness. His book is not 
hard science ; hedoes not lack sentiment ; yet he is not sen- 
timental. ‘‘It i3 a settled rule of Englieh policy that no- 
body must be allowed to starve.’’ This rule he recognizes ; 
and it makes havoc with the hard and fast “ laws’’ which 
political economists evolve by reflection in their studies. 
At the same time the author deals with hard facts, and com- 
pels his philosophy to recognize them. Thusthe book occu- 
pies a sort of middle ground between the golden dreams of 
the Anti-Poverty Society and the remorseless logic of a Mal- 
thustan political economy. Of this his treatment of the land 
question affords a striking iilustration. ‘‘ They’’—the col- 
onists—‘‘are burdened at present with the care of about 
five hundred acres of land per head. What they most wish 
for is to get other Englishmen to come and share it with 
them.’’ We need hardly add that this is equally applicable 
to America ; and though it does not solve the land problem, 
it at least throws some light upon it as a practical problem. 
We cordially commend the book as a useful contribution to 
modern political economy. | 


New York: The Planting and Growth of the Empire State. 
By Ejilis H. Roberts. In Two Volumes. (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.50.) We do not know why two volames 
in the American Commonwealths Series should have been 
devoted to the history of New York, unless it be that the 
larger population of the State makes it probable that more 
book-buyers will be interested in its history. Mr. Roberts’s 
volumes certainly do not equal in value several others in the 
series. As a political study, for instance, they are not to be 
compared with Professor Johnson’s ‘*‘ distory of Connecti- 
cut,’’ and asa social study they are vastly inferior to Mr. 
Royce’s ‘* History of California.’ It is especially when 
looked at as a social study that Mr. Roberts’s volumes are 
found wanting. Their style is good, and the narrative is 
told in a clear, straightforward way which leaves a distinct 
impression of the prominent events in the history of the 
State. But the events which are narrated are rather those 
which appeared on the surface of society than those which 
greatly influenced it. Occasionally we get glimpses of 
social and religious movements. For instance, at the very 
outset of the history, after the Dutch had bought Manhattan 
Island for sixty guilders—$24—(spirit of Henry George!), 
they continued to drive shrewd bargains with the Indians, 
and the principal commodity of exchange was gin. At this 
time one-fourth of the houses in New Amsterdam were 
either saloons or tobacco stores. L«ster on in the history 
we see something of ths religious movements, such asthat of 
the Shakers, but the glimpse is unsatisfactory. In regard 
to labor questions we find that so important an event as the 
anti-rent agitation has been totally omitted. In dealing 
with political events Mr. Koberts writes as a warm partisan 
of his own State. In giving a history of the Revolutionary 
War he speaks of New York as ‘‘ bearing the brunt of the 
conflict,’’ and condones and obscures the Toryism wh!ch was 
80 rampant in this section. But this does not detract from 
the accuracy of the book or its valueasa history written upon 
the old lines. Our chief criticism is, that in these days, when 
the whole bent of the public mind is toward the study of 
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social life, the historian should recognize that surface events, 
such as the election of a new Administration, have in gen- 
eral little more effect upon the happiness and welfare of the 
community than the style of a man’s hat has upon the hap- 
piness and welfare of the individual. ae 
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Button’s Inn. By Albion W. Tourgée. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25) After reading the author’s preface we 
hoped to find in this book a study of Mormonism which 
could be compared to the study of the Southern question 
contained in the ‘‘ Fool's Errand.’’ But in the hope we 
were disappointed. The author shows a certain knowledge 
of the country life of a generation ago, and of the strongly 
marked religious element which constituted so marked a 
feature of it; but he fails to make Mormonism appear as 
the natural product of this life or of any portion of it. The 
Mormonism of Jack Button, for instance, is evidently some- 
thing superimposed by the author of the story, and not 
something which Jack’s own nature demanded. When 
Jack, an unlettered country boy, describes as a devotee the 
Temple of the Saints and the appearance of the Prophet, his 
words are those of a reporter ekilled in phrasing. This 

passage will illustrate: ‘‘ Suddenly a voice, which seemed 
strangely remote because of the silken barriers that inter- 
yened, struck the chords of a hymn. The air was simple, 
yet fullof a solemn exaltation. Faith and triumph were 
blended in the words,’’ etc. The scene of the story is laid 
in Western New York. Button’s Inn is a decayed tavern 
with a haunted chamber. In the days of its prosperity a 
strange Jady with a little child had taken up her abode there. 
The landlord’s son bad fallen desperately in love with her, 
and she becomes the victim of wrongful suspicion. Her 
husband, coming to her from the East, hears of the rumors, 
and a succession of tragic scenes ensues, in which the hus- 
band is killed by the landlord’s son and the wife commits 
suicide. The interest in Mr. Tourgée’s story attaches to It, 
not as a study of a religious movement, but as a collection 
of sensational incidents. 


A Collection of Letters of Thackeray, 1847-1855. Written to 
His Friends W. H. DBrookfleld and Mrs, Jane Octavia Brook- 
feld. With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and 
Drawings. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 8ons) The 
publication of these letters in ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine ’’ had 
the cffect atonce to put that magazine in the front rank cf 
literary periodicals in this country and Ergland. The 
letters have been widely read, and probably have given 
more widespread delight than any other series of letters 
published, at least in this century. To them exac'ly ap- 
plies the word charming. The contrast between them and 
the commonplace corres pondence of George Eliot, the fas- 
cinating but irritating and dyspeptic correspondence of 
Carlyle, and the too often artificial and self-conscious 
epistolary performances of Charles Dickens, addsto the 
charm of their youthful naiveté. We say youthful, be- 
cause in these letters Thackeray is seen to be, not a super- 
cilicus cynic, as he sometimes appears to be in his writings, 
but a great boy, taking a childish delight in the world, as 
innocently pleased with its*clown and its painted beauties 
as the simplest of his own characters. A rare combination 


- of enthusiastic appreciation and keen criticism enables 


him at once to enter into life and to anatomizeit. How- 
ever, we need not here enter into any criticism of these 
letters, which all our readers know about. It must suffice 
to say that this volume is printed on thick paper, and the 
art appears to much better advantage than in the maga- 
zine. The book is one which would have delighted the 
artistic sense of Thackeray himself. 


The Feud of Oakfield Creek. By Josiah Royce. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) One familiar with Dr. Royce’s 
work and thought takes up this book with the suspicion 
that it may bea philosophical novel, perhaps like Jacobi’s 
‘* Waldemar.’’ But if the author had any deep-laid plan for 
inculcating his philosophical principles by the arts of the 
novelist, he has skillfully concealed his purpose. There are 
no laborious philosophical discussions. There is little 
moralizing or dissection of motives and character. The 
book is a genuine novel, well written and interesting. The 
scene is in the land of big trees, big fortunes, and big proj- 
ects. The story begins and ends with tragedy. But the 
details of the first tragedy, after the excellent fashion of 
the old Greek theater, are not acted directly before the 
reader. Though not a philosophical novel, considerable 
good ethics, psychology, and pedagogy can be found in 
this story. Though it recounts more disappointment and 
misery than generally falls to the lot of two families, there 
is no sickly pessimism. As the author in his *‘ Religious As- 
pect of Philosophy ’’ teaches that the summum bonum is the 
ideal activity rather than the ideal emotion, so here we find 
no sentimental Elysium, but the activity of men and women 
who are fighting the battle of life, often faint and weary, 
but always brave. The author’s psychological insight is 
shown in the skill with which he has formed the different 
characters ; and there are some bits of psychology interest- 
ing to the specialist. Ellen Escott’s Insanity is an interest- 
ing case of hallucination, and Mrs. Eldon has ‘‘ dream- 
sights’ that persist for a time after she is awake. The 
great pedagogical lesson of the book is that mothers should 
take care of their own children. 


The Personal Memoirs and Military History of U. 8. Grant 
versus The Record of the Army of the Potomac. By Carswell 
McClellan. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The con- 
tests, controversies, and disputes current in army and navy 
circles are numberless, intense, though often inexplicable 
to the outside civiiian. Wearisome statements and counter- 
statements have left no one ignorant that there have been 
widely divergent opinions about the policy of almost every 
general in the late war. Lientenant-Colonel McClellan 
severely arraigns the ‘“‘ Memoirs ’’ of General Grant and 
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General Badeau’s ‘* Military History of U. 8. Grant,’”? which 
he puts side by side with the official record of the opera- 
tions of the Army of the Potomac. He aims to have us 
recognize the pecuilar ability and great importance of 
General Meade. Heat the same time believes that what 
was accomplished under Grant’s command would have 
been effected sooner and with less loss of life and less ex- 
penditure of money under some other generals. Apart from 
all other considerations, such as those of politics and per- 
sonal predilections, the book contains some details of his- 
torical import. When in future years the history of the 
great contest comes to be written, and when by lapse of 
time petty rivalries are forgotten, the discrepancies between 
Grant’s and Badean’s accounts of the campaign and the 
official record will be impartially aijusted. To aid that 
adjustment Lientenant-Cclonel McCiellan has written this 
book. 


A Manual of the Book of Common Prayer, Showing its His- 
tory and Contents, For the use of those studying for Holy 
Orders and others. By the Rev. Charles Hale, B.A. (Thomas 
Whittaker.) We naturally compare this with Proeter’s 
‘‘ History of the Book of Common Prayer,’’ an analogous 
book in ecope, size, and otject. It is less learned ; deals 
less with curious antiquities ; is more distinctively aimed to 
ald the student who is prepuring for orders. For that pur. 
pore it is admirably adapted. It is supplied with a gocd 
iudex, and really constitutes a valuable handbook to any 
one who wishes to acquaint himself with the liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church. 


Among the many books for children which come to us 
during the autumn season thereis none which contains a 
more varied and excellent supply of wholesome reading 
matter than the bound volume of Wide Awake. We have 
so many times expressed cordial appreciation of the judg- 
ment ana ski!l with which this admirable periodical is edited 
that it only remains to repeat what has been said in other 
years. ‘‘ Wide Awake’’ shows no faliing off in watchfal- 
ness on the part of its editors, or in the variety and interest 
of its contents. (D. Lothrep & Co., Boston. ) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Philip Gi'bert Hamerton writes of French and English 
social characteristics in the November Atlantic, defending 
the English higher classes from French charges of grossness 
in eating and drinking, and the French people from Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s sweeping accusation of lubricity. A 
delightful description of a charming ‘‘ Lady of the Old 
School’’ is given by Harriet Waters Preston. Miss Jewett 
has a short story in her usual graceful and delicate vein. 
John Fiske has a timely paper on ‘‘ The Adoption of the 
Constitution.’’ 


In the current Lippincott’s Magazine Mr. John Johnson 
tells in an extremely interesting way the story of the devel- 
opment of property and Jand laws among the boys of the 
McDonogh School, some accvunt of which we gave two or 
three years ago. His title is ‘‘ The Schoolboy as 4 Micro- 
cosm.’’ The long story by Virginia Johnson is the best that 
we have yet noticed in the series of novelettes of which this 
periodical is making a feature. ‘‘ Social Life at Amherst 
College ’’ is among the pleasantest of the short sketches. 


With the present number of Macmillan’s Magazine Mr. 
Crawford’s With the Immortals’? comestoan end An 
unsigned essay on ‘‘The Profession of Lettera’’ is agree- 
able and suggesive reading. Goldwin Smith writes of 
‘‘The Peelites’’ with many personal and political rem- 
iniscences, and some rather absurd forebodings of what 
will happen when the extension of the suffrage shall 
have been carried to the admission of female votere, 
adding ‘‘the irresponsible emotions of the women’’ to 
‘*the flood of inevitable ignorance and credulity’’ already 
admitted! There are the usual number of attractive lit- 
erary and out-of-doors articles. 


Japanese topics are treated with special interest in the 
current Overland Monthly, Mr. H. H. Berger telling of the 
homes and temples, and Mr. F. W. Eastlake of the ghost 
myths, ofthis picturesque people. General O. O. Howard 
contributes another of his ‘‘ Indian War Papers.’’ Short 
stories, poems, and sketches of camp life make up a well- 
balanced number. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Harper & Brothers make several important contributions 
to the books of the week, among them the Wonder Clock ; 
or, Four and Twenty Marvelous Tales, by Howard Pyle, with 
characteristic iliusirations from the same hand. and verses 
by Katharine Pyle. Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin adds to 
his excellent books for boys a new volume covering the 
period from the outbreak of the Rebellion to the close of 
1862, under the title Drum-Beat of the Nation. Horse, Foot, 
and Dragoons, by A. B. Zogbaum, is a series of sketches of 
army life at home and abroad, with illustrations by the 
author. George W. Williams tells the History of the Negro 
Troops in the War of the Rebellion. Miss Howard’s story, 
Tony the Maid, is already well known to the readers of 
‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,’’ who will be glad to welcome it in 
book form.—-From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have re- 
ceived Professor Fisher’s History of the Christian Church, a 
very,important work covering comprehensively the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church from the start. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke’s Story of the Psalms is both descriptive and in- 
terpretative, and was written with a strong sense of the 
humanity behind these noble hymns ——G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons (New York) put their imprint on an importaat Eng- 
lish work, The Gnastics and their Remains, Ancient and Medi- 
aval, by C. W. King. The Revolutionary Movement of 1848-9 
in Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Germany, by C. E. Manrice, | 
supplies the connecting li: ks between the various revolu- | 


tionary movements in Europe during the eventful years of 
which it treats ——-T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, issue 

the Rev. H. A. Haweis’s Light of the Ages, an attempt to 
treat in a popular way the various religions of the world. 

——Fools of Nature, by Alice Brown (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co.), is a very fresh and clever story.——The Rev. Dr. 
James 8. Stone’s Heart of Merrie England (Philadelphia : 
Porter & Coates) is a very pleasantly written book of travel 
and observation in the rural districts of England ——From 

A C. Armstrong & Son, New Y rk, we have received a 
book by F. Grattan Guinness, Romanism and Reformation 
Srom the Standpoint of Prophecy ——The O. Jadd Company, 

New York, publish a useful little work in Fences, Gates, and 
Bridges, a practical manual, edited by George A. Martin, 

with 300 illustrations ——In a yolume entitled Five Last 
Things the Rev. Dr. J. A Spencer presents what he regards 

as Scripture teaching reepecting death, intermediate state, 

resurrection, jadgment, and eternity (New York : Thomas 

Whittaker).——4 Cry from the Land of Calvin and Voltatre 

(London: Hodder & Stoughton) contioues the records of 

the McAll Mission 4.8. Barnes & Co., New York, have 

just issued J D rman Steele’s Popular Chemistry.—From 

the National School of Elocution and Oratory, Pailadelphia, 

we have received the Flocutionist’s Annual, Number 15, 

Choice Dialogues for Reading and Recitation, Holiday Enter- 

tainments, and The Children’s Own Speaker ——Jean Monteith, 

by M. G. McClellan, is the latest addition to the ‘‘ Leleure 

Hour Series ’’ published by Henry Holt & Uo., New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—An illustrated edition of Mr. 8:evenson’s ‘“‘ Kidnapped ”’ 
is announced by the Scribners. 

—‘‘Scribner’s Magazine’’ promises its readers a Christ- 
mas story of unusus! interest and brilliancy. 


—London has a new girl ’ magezine, ‘‘ The Atalanta,’ 


which starts with a strong staff of writers and illustrators. 

—The well known English publishing house, Longmans, 
Green & Co., have opened a branch office in this city at 
No. 15 East Sixteenth Street. 

—A Life of Robert Southey, which D Lothrop Com- 
pany, of Boston, have in press, wi!) contain a number of 
letters from Southey not previoutls printed. 

—The committee in charge of the Museum Library of 
Canterbury, England, have excluded from its shelves all 
books of which Miss Braddon is known to be the azthor. 
The novel readers of the city are objecting. 

—A fortnightly periodical in four languages, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and Eng'ish, will shortly be published at 
the Hague. It will contain correspondenc. frem London, 
Paris, Madrid, Naples, New York, and other cities. 

—Proféssor Dowden has been making a selection from 
the correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor for the press. 
The letters cover the period between 1824 and 1884, and are 
fairly representative of the life and varied activity of their 
writer. 

— Houghton, M'ffiln & Co.’s principal holiday book for 
this year will be Mr. Lowell’s pom ‘* The Vision of Sir 
Launfal.’’ It will contain a new portrait of Mr. Lowell, 
and illustrations by several of the most eminent of Amer!- 
can artists. 

—Henry James will contribute tothe “ Atlantic Monthly ”’ 
for 1888 a serial story entitled ‘‘The Aspen Papers,’’ and 
Mr. Edward H. House, who has spent many years in J apan, 
will contribute a serial story entitled ‘* Yone Santo, a Child 
of Japan.”’ 

—Mr. George Parsons Lathrop says in ‘‘The Epoch’”’ 
that he remembers Bayard Taylor saying that when he was 
stranded in London, cwing to the fatlure of his banker, 
Thackeray pulled out his bank book and said : ‘‘I am £300 
ahead. If that is any use to you, take It.”’ 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons, by arrangement with Henry 
Holt & Co., have become the publishers of Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘“‘ New Arabian Nights’’ and the ‘“* Dynamiter,’’ which they 
have issued in the same style as ‘‘Kidnapped.’’ The first 
of these volumes contains some of the most original writing 
which Mr. Stevenson has yet done. 

—A new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedias, which will 
be an entirely rewritten one, printed from new stereotype 
plates, is announced as in preparation by W. & R. Cham- 
bers, of Edinburgh, and the Lippincotts, of Philadelphia. 
Writers in this country, as well as in Great Britain, are 
engaged in the revision, which will be copyrighted in both 
countries. The first volume-will be issued in the spring. 

—Judge Tourgée, in the Sunday ‘“‘ Exprees,’’ vives it as 
his opinion ‘‘ that the postage which American writers pay 
on what they call poetry amounts every year to more than 
the poets of the United States receive annually for their 
work.’’ He might have added, says an exchange, that the 
cost of postage also exceeds the value of a large share of 
the literary (so called) productions sent in to the Sunday 
newspapers for publication. 

—Mr. George Bancroft, the historian, has written as fol- 
lows to Moses Coit Tyler concerning his biography of Pat- 
rick Henry in the American Stateemen Series: ‘ It is thor- 
oughly and excellently well done, and so fascinating that it 
would let me attend to nothing else until I had finished it. 
You have said all that there was to be said; you have said 
it thoroughly well, and you have rejected all the trash called 
tradition which cannot stand the test of historic criticism.”’ 

—Among the autumn announcements of Macmillan & Co. 
are ‘‘ Letters of Thomas Carlyle,’’ edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton, being a second series covering the years 1826 to 
1835, and comprising two volumes ; ‘‘ The Life of Archibald 
C. Tait,’’ Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Dean of Wind- 
sor and the Rev. W. Benham; “The Life of William 
Barnes,’’ the poet of Dorsetshire, by his daughter ; a colleo- 
tion of essays by Aubrey de Vere on Spenser, Wordsworth, 


and others; and a volume of poems by the Rev. Stopford ~ 


Brooke. 
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JnouirING FRIENDS. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any eubject to The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
etther through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Will you please give the substance of the recent law upon 
Presidential succession? If the President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary of State should be removed by death or otherwise, 
would the Secretary of State appointed by the last succeed to 
the office ? A. D. W. 

In case of the remova’, death, resignation, or inability of 
both the President and Vice-President, the Secretary of 
State, or, if there he none, or in case of his remova!', the 
Secretary of the Treasury, then the Secretary of War, 
then the Attorney General, then the Postmaster-Goeneral, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Interior, 
‘shall act as President until the disability of the Presi- 
dent or Vice-President is removed, or a President shall 
beelected. Provided, that whenever the powers and duties 
of the office of President of the United States shall devolve 
upon any of the persons named here!n, if Congress be not 
then in session, or if it would not meet in accordance with 
law within twenty days thereafter, it shall be the duty of 
the person upon whom said powers and duties shall devolve 
to iseue a proclamation convening Congress in extraord!- 
nary session, giving twenty days’ notice of the time of meet- 
ing’ Only officers appo'nted with the advice and consent 
of the Senate to the offices named, eligible to the Presidency 
under the Constitution, and not under impeachment, could 
succeed to the Presidency. 


Will you please inform me, with other readers, as to the dif- 
ference between having pictures on the walls and pictures on 
the windowsr of our churches? Also as to the difference be- 
tween ecniptured figures carved on memorial tablets hung in 
some of our churches, and carved images of saints and angels? 
Many Protestants make no objection to pictured windows and 
sculptured tablets, but would be greatly shocked were pictures 
to be hung upon the walls of their churches, or carved figures to 
grace the angles of the sanctuary. W.L.S. 

This is one of the curious incongruities which arise from 
the arbitrary rule of custom. Of course there is no essential 
difference between an effigy on glass and one on canvas or 
in stone, as to fitness ina church. The association which 
paintings and images of saints and angels have had, and 

still have, with idolatrous notions and practices, has faded 
out of the windows, but not from the walls. 


When the plates are passed in church, is it customary and 
proper to pass them to the pulpit for the contribution of the 
pastor or minister? W.c.8. 

We think it is not customary. As tothe propriety of so 
doing, it depends on what the collection is for. if for pay- 
ments for sittings, or to meet expenses, that belongs to the 
congregation only. If for a charitable object, the minister 
has the same concern to share in that asanyone. Wehave 
known him to request that the plate be passed to the pul- 
pit, and probably it would not be done without request, 
though he would contribute, nevertheless. 


Will you kindly give me some information about the a | 
for Bible Study at Home? 

Write to the Rev. A. E. Danning, Secretary, 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, fora circular relative tothe Home Ds- 
partment of the Sunday-school. Your Sunday-school should 
have such a department, and you may help to introduce it. 


Will you kindly indicate what your choice would be of an 
*‘ Evidences of Christianity’ to put into the handsof a boy of 
e'ghteen, fond of reading, who has passed his examination for 
college? F.J.W. 

There is not very much diffarence between works thus 
entitled. President Dodge, of Madison University, wrote, 
rome years ago, a very brief compend, which we think still 
as good as any. All boys fond of reading do not care to 
buckle down to an argumentative treatise on the evidences. 
A more varied course is often preferable. As a good sub- 
stitute for a single work on the evidences of Christianity, 
we suggest the following list in their order—all small books : 
** The Similarities of Physical and Raligious Kaowledge’”’ 
( Appletons); ‘‘ When Were Our Gospels Written ?’’ (Congr. 
Pab. Soc., Boston) ; ‘‘ The Character of Jesus’’ (Scribners) ; 
*‘God and a Fature Life ’’ (Harpers). 


The following text has alwavs troubled me, and {s not getting 
any plainer as time and thought advance. I can never read it to 
my Sunday-echoo!l class, because it would seem like leading them 
intoa dark room, from which I donot know the means of escape. 
See Isaiah vi , 10: ‘‘ Makethe heart of this peop'e fat, and make 


their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they see with their 


eyes, and bear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and turn again and be healed.” 

The context (verses 8 and 9) shows that these words were 
addressed to the prophet as the bearer of a divine message. 
They are a vivid and energetic description, first, of the 
effect of the message, utterly unappreciated by a dull heart 
and utterly rejected by shut eyes and ears, also of the per. 
sistency with which the message must be delivered, even 
trough thus repelled, just as if these signs of repugnance 
were the intended effect of it. 


“J. R. H.” inquires what is meant by Christ’; preaching 
to *‘the spirits in prison’’ (1 Peter ili, 19), and how itis 
interpreted by those who believe ‘‘ that the limit of human 
life on earth is the limit of Gd’3 patience with the dis- 
obedient.’’ The apparent meaning is, that Christ made the 
Gospel offer of redemption to departed spirits, who were 
suffering the consequences of their disobedience during the 
days of Noah. The meaning put upon it by those who think 
such a view unsafe is, that the Spirit of Christ, through the 


preaching of Noah, made offers of grace at the time of their 
disobedience before the Flood. 


J. M. 8.—It is difficult to give a brief yet satisfactory 
answer to your four questions. One of them you will find 
answered in the preceding paragraph. For the others you 
would do well to read Dr. Whiton’s pamphiet on ‘‘ The 
Divine Satisfaction,’? to be procured of M. T. Nesbitt, 
Station T, New York, for 35 cents. 


‘¢C,”—If you are, as you say, ‘‘a member of a denom- 
ination which bars its communicants from voting cr hold- 
ing avy office under the government,’’ the best service you 
can do your country is to quit it, and get as many as possi- 
ble to do likewise. There is nothing in the Bible against 
the use of any poetry except the Psalms of David in the 
worship of God, or against the use of organs in churches. 


Will you kindly inform me through the column of Inquiring 
Friends of the author of these lines ? 
* While we wait for the napkin the soup grows cold ; 
While we match the cloth the pattern grows old.” 
Also for the author of a poem called ‘* The Tapestry Weav- 
er’’ and Platonic Drift.”’ E. C. G. 


You say that the eulogy pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Parker 
has been published. Please inform mein what form, and how I 
may obtain a copy, aud greatly oblige an old subscriber. 

F.G.S 


Adireas E. W. Bok, Tribune Building, New York City. 


Can some one give me the name of the author of this little 
poem, beginning thus: 

‘* Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, O quit, this mcrtal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh, the pain, the bliss, of dying! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life ! 
Hark ! they whisper ; an gels say, 


Sister spirit. come away.’’ S.R. 
What were the seven wonders of the world ? in 


1. The Pyramids of Egypt. 2. The tomb of Mausolus, 
King of Caria. 3 The Temple of Diana at Ephesns. 4 
The walls and hanging gardens at Babylon. 5 The image 
of the sun at Rhodes calied the Colossus. 6 ‘The ivory and 
gold statue of Jupiter Olympus. 7. The Pharos or Watch 
Tower at Alexandria, built by Ptolemy Philadelphrs. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


A Providence man astonished his friends one day Isst 
week by saying that he was considerably interested in 
flowers, and intended that day to plant some ‘‘ Christian 
anthems.’ He mesnt chrysanthemums. 


A lady has left £50 aplece to six curstes of the 
Church of England who have four children and whose 
incomes do not exceed £100 a year. The executors 
have been given twelve months to choose the legatees. 


A colossal stick of lumber from Puget Sound has 
been contributed to the Mechanics’ Exhibition’at San 
Francisco. Its Jength in 151 feet, and it fs 20x29 {pches 
through. It is believed to be the longest piece of lum- 
ber ever turned out of any saw-mill. - 


The people of Siberia buy their milk frozen, and for 
convenience it is allowed to freez2 about a stick, which 
comes as a handle to carryit by. The milkman may 
leave one chunk or two chunks, as the case may be, at 
the house of his customers.—[ Exchange. 


Some counterfeiters of spurious logical articles 
have lately come to grief in the canton of Neufchatel, in 
Switzerland. One of them had invented the ‘‘ horn 
age” for the benefit of an enthusiastic antiquarian, and 
dug out for him a number of skillfully prepared arti- 
cles of horn. 


A clock has been invented, and is coming into use in 
Europe, which is warranted by its manufacturers to run 
for fiva years without either winding or regulation. 
The Belgian Government placed one in a rallway station 
in 1881, sealed with the Government seal, and it has 
kept perfect time ever since. 


The Rav. J. D Brown, a successful revivalist of 
Illinois, a soldier who lost an arm in the war of the 
Rebellion, was granted, about a year ago, a pension, and 
received about $7 000 which he at once devoted to the 
Lord, and {s using it to bulld and maintain churches in 
the district where he resides. 


One of the smallest manuscripts {n the world to be 
sold.—F or sale. a grain of rice, with the whole first 
chapter of the Koran written on it; given to an Eaglish 
officer in 1812 by an American gentleman who received 
it from an Arab sheikh, whom he had cured of a 
dangerous fever in the desert.—[London Times. 


It is not generally known that camels, both wild and 
tame, are found jn Texas, yet such is the fact, and some 
of them will be on exhibition at the State fair at Dallas 
this fall. The first of these animals were brought to the 
State by the Government in 1852 to test their useful- 
ness in crossing the American Desert to California. 
They came from Arabia, and were the ancestors of 
those now in the State. 


A Londonderry correspondent of an exchange says 
that a singular outrage has occurred in that clty. The 
Bishop of Derry (Dr. Alexander) having entertained 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., and his daughter at dinner, 
some persons, who are supposed to be Loyalists, have 
expressed their indignation by painting during the 
night the word ‘‘Ichabod” in several conspicuous 
places in front of the Bishop’s palace. 


The Belgian Chargé d’Affaires at Pekin reports that 
the use of the dfamond fs still unknown in China, where 
jewels are worn in an uncut state. There is absolutely 
no trade in cut diamonds in the Chinese Empire, and 
the only demand for these stones is among the European 
colony atthe free ports, which, of course, is very trifling. 
The court of Japan has adopted the custom of wearing 
diamonds {fn full toilet, but this practice is = 
unknown In the court of China. 


It is said that in the southern part of Russia the 
peasants use a coin of such small value that it would 
take 250 000 of them to buy an American dollar, and 
these coins are 80 scarce that a man who has a hundred 
is looked upon as rich, and one who hasa thousand !4 


considered very wealthy. It is strange to think a 


person wealthy who owns two-fifths of a cent, and com- 
fortably well off on one-twenty-fifth of acent. But the 
value of money depends, of. course, on what it wil. 
buy. 

Mr. W. H. Tulloch’s “ Story of the Life of Queen 
Victoria’ contains a solitary insiance of a pun made In 
answering a royal question. The occasion was the 
Queen's visit to the Mansion House in the first year of 
her relgn. ‘‘I wonder,” she said to Lord Albermarle, 
‘‘if my good people of London are as glad to ses me as 
I-to see them ?” He replied by pointing to the letters 
*V. R,” woven into all the decorations, and saying, 
** Your “Majesty can see their loyal cockney answer, 
‘Vo om," 


The San Francisco ‘‘ Examiner” says that the emt- 


gration of the Metlakatla Indians from their city of the 


same name in British Columbia has been accompl{shed. 
The city is deserted and most of the houses are torn 
down. Itis not long since the Queen and her husband, 
a strapping big Indian, were in supreme command. 
Their word was law, and often disobedience to their 
wishes was punished by death. Now the Queen fs in 
very humble circumstances at Fort Simpson with her 
husband, who is & common day laborer on the wharf. 


The famous floating island of the Derwentwater, Eng- 
land, has come to the surface again after a long disap- 
pearance. This is a mass of decaying vegetation form- 
ing a layer of peat, on top of which is a thin covering 
of clay bound together by the roots of vegetation. It 
rests on the clay bottom of the lake, but sometimes 
some force, supposed to be in the gases generated by the 
decaying matter, causes it to rise to the surface. Its 
extent sometimes reaches half an acre, and it rises and 
falls with the water, until finally it sinks out of sight 
again, to be gone probably for several years. 


DIsHoNEsT CHARITY.—At the last meeting of the 
Congregational Ciub, a layman, Mr. Albert Bowker, 
spoke very strongly against the crime of giving away 
money that the giver did not possess. ‘‘I heard it from 
Mr. Alpheus Hardy,” said the speaker, as reported, 
‘* that in one of the most distressing years of his life he 
was bitterly censured by Christian men of Boston 
because he did not give anything to the American Board 
of Foreign Missions. He said he could not do it and do 


it honestly. And one of the greatest crimes, in my 


opinion, that you, gentlemen, and I, if you please, and 
others are guilty of, is in pressing men to steal other 
people’a money to maintain their own credit. Whena 
man steals m ney to give away, he is a rascal. I can 
name an instance where it was voted to build a church 
for $30.000. Itold them I knew of many churches 
inferior to the one they proposed to build that cost 
$75,000. They laughed at me ; but when the debt and 
interest were paid the church had cost them $124 500 
—[Caristian Rogister. 


POLITENESS EXTRAORDINARY —The Saxons are a 
very polite people, so over-polite that they not infre- 
quently bring down ridicule upon themselves. It used 
to be told in Dresden that a stranger in the city was one 
day crossing the great bridge that spans the Elbe, and 
asked a native to be directed toa certain church which 
he wished to find. ‘“‘Raally, my dear sir,” said the Dres- 
dener, bowing low, ‘‘I grieve to say it, but I cannot tell 
you.”” The stranger passed on, alittle surprised at this 


voluble answer to a simple question. He had pro- 


ceeded but a few rods when he heard footsteps behind 
him, and, turning, saw the same man running to catch 
up with him. In a moment his pursuer was by his side, 
his breath nearly gone, but with enough left to say, 
‘* My dear sir, you asked me how you could find the 
church, and it pained me to have to say that I did not 
know. Just now I met my brother and asked him. but 
— to say that he did not know elfthor.”—[Boston 
ost, 
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Nowis the Time to Subscribe 


Single Numbers, 15 cents; Annual 
Subscription, including Double 
Ohristmas Number, $1.75. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


Illustrated Magazine, 


Being the First of a New Volume. 
CONTENTS: 

A PORTRAIT STUDY. From a4 drawing by E. F. 
Brewtnall. 

TOA SLAMEW. Algernon Charles Swinburoe. 

COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. fllus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson and Robert Haliton. 

THE STORY OF JAEL. 

SUMMERIN SOMERSET. Richard Jefferies, with 
illustrations. 

A NATIONAL HYMN for the United States of 
America. F. Marion Crawford. 

THR MEDIATION ‘OF RALPH HARDELOT. By 
W. Mioto. 

ET C-ETERA. H. D. Tratil. 

Ornamental Friezes, Headings, Initials, &c. 

Subse quent numbers of the Magazine wiil con- 
tain, among other works of fiction, THE MAGIC 
FAN, by J. 8S. Winter; A PLOT FOR A NOVEL, 
by F. L. Farjeon ; and THAT GIRL IN BLACK, 
by Mrs. Molesworth. 

The Editor has also arranged for a paper on 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES 
DICKENS, by J. L. Toole, as well as for the 
publication of a series of LETTERS by Charles 


 Diekens. 


Early numbers of the Magazine will contain 
POEMS by Algernon Charles Swinburne and 
George Meredith, and PICTURES by Sir Frede- 
rick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir John Mii/lais, 
Bart.. R A., James Sant, R.A.. E. Burne-Jones, 
A RA., C. Napier Hemy, Hamilton Maculiam, 
E. F. Brewtnall, and others. 

The firet of a Series of Papers on COACHING 
DAYS and COACHING WAYS, by W. Outram 
Tristram, with Iilustrations by Hugh Thomson 
and Herbert Railton, also appears in the October 
number. 

In the Literary Department of the Magazine 
a new departure is being made. Beginning 
with the current number, morth by month a 
paper of criticism on matters literary, social, and 
artistic, by H. D. Traill, will appear. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


AND ALL 
BOOKSELLERS and NEWSDEALERS. 


FOR PRIZES IN 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


In the Master’s Garden Series. 


“ Seripture texts for 
month, illustrated 
with flowers im colors. 


| Heartsease 
HEAT*EASE........... 10¢. 


ROSE OF SHARON... 20c. 
ILTES OF THE 


BLADES OF GRASS.. 


The Children of the King Series 


Scriptural Texts for 
one month, printed in 


FULL OF FAITH...... 
PURE IN HEART..... 10e. 
MEEK IN SPIRIT..... 10¢. 


of the 
King Series. 
Seripture Texts for 
one, month, 
HIS COVENANT........ 1c. 


€..| HIS GOOD PROMISES 10c. 
HIS LOVING KIND. 


Beauty 


7 
4 


Please examine them at 


Superior to cards. 
your Pookstore. 
The new volumes in the “ Forget-Me-Not ” series 


are 
GO'.DEN TEXTS. 
JOYFUL WORDS, 


Each, printed in colors and bound in cloth...... 25c. 


*s*Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & Co., Publishers, 
81 West 28d St., New York. 


Carmina 


AN OLD BOOK. THE LATEST AND MOST [IMPORTANT 
RESULT OF THE EMINENT LABORS IN HYMNOLOGY OF 
THE REV. DRS. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK (LATE PREs- 
IDENT OF THE UNION THEOLOGICAL 
ZACHARY EDDY (CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ATLAN- 
TA, GA).,. AND LEWIS W. MUDGE (PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PRINCETON, N.J.). 
“A MODEL COLLECTION.” —Philip Schafy 


Secceseful - - - - = ‘= = - = = - 


So great has been the success of this hymn and tune book in its 
reception among the churches that predecessors and competitors 
either have been relegated to subordinate places in the hymn-book 
world or have been compelled to adopt the leading features of ex- 
cellence in this rewest and best of Church hymn-books, and to bring 
out new editions that at the best are only imitations. 

Notice that typographically the Carmina is already perfect. It 
gives the names of authors and composers with the fullest informa- 
tion as to places and dates of birth and death on every page. Its 
indexes are numerous, complete, and invaluable. It needs no suc- 
cessor or new edition to make it—what it is—the most perfect and 
delightful hymn and tune book ever offered to the churches of 
America. 

‘* President [Litchcock’s Carmina Sanctorum. ‘The newest Church Hymn Book 
and the best. ‘* [he nearest to perfection.” " -- The Christian Union. 

Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., Madison Square Pres. Ch., N. Y.: ‘‘I have exam- 


ined with satisfaction and delight Dr. Hitchcock's Carmina Sanctorum. My church has 
long used his books and would not be likely to use any other.” 


Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., Orange, N.J.: ‘‘ As to the hymns, they are selected by 
the skillful hand of one who will always be remembered for the charm, purity, and ele- 
gance of all his literary work.” 

The foremost scholars, pastors, and musicians, together witht he 
Press of this and other countries, have publically pronounced the 
Carmina Sanctorum unsurpassed by any other hymn and tune 
book extant. A long list of these strong commendations, together with 
mention of prominent adoptions and the terms retail and introductory, 
will be furnished upon application to the Publishers. 


SPECIAL PRIGE-LIST FOR EXAMINATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


HYMNS AND TUNES, COMPLETE . $1.20 
THE SAME, WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS 1 40 
HYMNS ONLY, PEW EDITION . 75 
HYMNS ONLY, POCKET EDITION 45 
CHAPEL EDITION, HYMNS AND TUNES . .75 
THE SAME, WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS .90 


Returnable Examination Copies sent to Pastors and Committees 
upon request. | 


STANDARD AND NEW 


1888 HELPS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 1886 


NOW READY: 
DR. GEO. F. PENTECOST’S NEW COMMENTARY, 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES, 
FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Covering the International Sunday. School Lessons for 1888, by 
Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D., possessing all the strength and 
attractiveness of the author’s study and style. Postpaid prices, 
paper, 50 cts. ; cloth board, $1. 

N, B.—Invaluable for teachers and older scholars. 
wanted in every church and Sunday-school. 
early. Samples sent on receipt of 50 cts. 


Agents 
Send in your orders 
Special rates to clubs. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY. 
ABBOTT ON MATTHEW: 


An Illustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. By Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D,, author of Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. Price, $1.75. Four volumes now ready, covering (1) Matthew, 
(2) Mark and Luke, (3) John, (4) The Acts. Price per volume, $1.75. 


A TOUR THROUGH BIBLE LANDS. 
FISH'S 


_ Tilustrated. A book in which every place mentioned in Old and 
New Testament was visited and is described, with text reference 
given. By Rev. Henry C. Fish, D.D. Price, $3. 


Above books for sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
Publisher 


"A. S BARNES & CO.. 


111 & 113 William St., New York. 263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


A NEW HYMN BOOK—NOT A REVISED EDITION OF | 


SEMINARY), 


BURNHAM BREAKER Py MER GREENE 
author of Hrother.”” 12mo, $1.5. 


Like the “ Biilnd Brother.” which has enjoyed such 
phenomenal success, Burnham Breaker isa story 
of the Coal Kegions, and is constructed with re 
markable skill, the plot being of thrilling but 
oe interest. A better book for the young can 
scarcely be found. 


OTABLE NEW BOOKS FOR a PEOPLE, 


THE GIANT DWARF. By JAK, author of 
“Who Saved the Ship,” Birchwood” “ Fitch 
Ciub,” Professor Johnny,” Kiverside Museum,” 
and other successful juveniles, l2mo, $1 25. 


“The Giant Dwarf” is a simple and eminently 


| sepsible and wholesome story of German and Amer. 


ican jife, with a pleasant thread of romance run 
ning through it. he (#ant Dwarf himseif is an ad- 
mirable charscter, ratber unique in juvenile fiction. 


FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES. Translated by Mrs. M. Carey. 
with introductory note by J, F. Jameson, Ph.D., 
of Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, #1. 25. 

These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the 
same quaiities that make “* Mother Goose” and the 
* Arabian Nights” classics. Children of almost any 
age cannot fail to find perennial pleasure in their 
racy fancy, shrewd wit snd quaint simplicity of 
style, all admirably preserved in the translation. 
They are interesting, amusing, and instructive. 
THE BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTHORS 

By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 12mo, $1 

This volume, theugh mainly designed for young 
readers, will have an unusual attraction for ali wLo 
are interested in literary biography. The book com- 
prises about ighteer chapters. and contains much 
fresh material, Mr. Kideing having had the asesiat- 
ance of T. 4. Aldrich, Charies Dudley Warner, E C. 
Stedman, J. T. Trowbridge, Edward Fggleston, H. HL 
Boyesen, F. R. Stockton, and others tn prep g 
wor 


/ 

CUORE,. An Italian School’Boy’s Journal. By 
EDMONDO DK AMmicis. Translated from the thirty. 
ninth Italian edition, by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12m 0 
$1.25. 

“It has remained for an Italian writer to give t 
English speaking people the best book for bovs that 
has yet been written. Wesay this with Tom Brown’ gs 
delightiu! school days fresh in our recoliection.”— 
{Portland Press. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS, By Saran 
K. BOLTON, author of ** Poor Boys Who Beeame 
Famous,” “Girls Who Became Famous,” etc. 
12mo, illustrated $1.50. 

“Especially rich in the little events and acts 
which though often overlooked, give one a clearer 
idea of charecter than those which are marked as 
leading events.”—[Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


A book of rare fascination Interlor. 
* Will always hold rank in tnglish literature, and 
all lovers of American autbors should read it.”— 
Ohio State Journal. ; 
GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. By 
Lypm Hoyt Farmer, authorof “ Boys Book of 
Famous Rulers,’”’ 12mo, iliustrated, $1.50. 
_ ““Mrs. Farmer has filled a want never filled be- 


fore, and met a demand to which there has been no 
previous reply.”—[ boston Daily | raveller. 


“A volume of much historical value and ef post 
tive and considerable interest.”"—[The Congrega- 
t\fonalist. 

WHO SAVED THE SHIP? By J A K, autho 
of “Birchwood,” ‘* Fitch Club,” “ Riverside Mu- 
seum,”’ etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


wholsome Sentt- 
nel. 


**One of the brighteat books of the season.””—[Ohlo 
Etate Journal. 


‘‘Admirable in tone and full of interest.”—{ Boston 
Traveller, - 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. 


**An admirable book for teaching boys the science 
of common things.’’—[Home Journal. 


“Combines scientific information, wise moral in- 
struct.on, and capital entertainment in good pro: 
portions ’—{The Congr: gationaliat. 

“It is characterized by that uncommon thing— 
common sense.”—;{Christian Index. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, - - New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
I, 


The Advance of Science in 
the Last Half-Century. 


By Professor Taomas H. Huxuey. Reprinted 
from * The Reign of Queen Victoria: A Sur- 
vey of Fifty Yearsof Progress."’ 12mo, paper 
cover, price, 25 cents, 


Il 


The “How I was Educated” 
Papers. 


From The Magazine. 8vo, paper, 
price, 80 cents. 


In response to numerous requests, largely from 
teechers and others interested in education, the 
series of papers above designated, which formed 
the first parc of the volume “ The College and the 
Church,” recentiy published, ia here presented In a 
portable form at a iow price. 


“The Right Honourable.” 


A EOMANCE OF SOCIETY AND POLI 
TICS. By Justin McCartuy, M.P, and 
Mrs CaMPBELL-PRAED 12mo, paper cover, 
price, 50 cents; half bound, 75 centa, 


For sale by al! booksellers ; or any work sent by 
the publishers by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price. 


I, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


_ 


RMORIAL TABLETS 
ENGRAVED IN BRASS & RBONZE, 


Send for Illustrated Catal 


ogue, 
J. BR. LAMB, 59 Carmine N. ¥ 
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Vol. 36, No. 17. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Last week the writer of this column had quite a long 
talk wiih Dr. Helderseck, one of the organizers of the 
** Personal Liberiy ’ party. He is a scholarly German, 
who sincerely regards prohibition as the abomination of 
desolations, and considezs Sunday closing as an infringe- 
ment upon the inalfenable rights of every individual 
In speaking of the recent Kaneae case, where a drug 
clerk was sentenced to seventeen years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $20 000 for selling liquor, he became thor- 
oughly indignant, and «xciaimed, ‘‘ Why, these fanatics 
are making it a worse crite to sel! Ifquor than to steal 
Dr. Heidenseck Iaid it down as a fundamental principle 
ef the Personal L™erty League that every man had 8 
right to buy whatever he wanted on Sunday. When 
the writer asked him, ‘‘ How about groceries ?” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ The individual man doesn’t want to buy gro- 
ceries. His family can buy them the day before.” 
He said that the League had been growing in a 
most ex'raordinary way since the Albany, conven- 
tion. In Brockl\n there were now twelve thousand 
members, as eszainst six thousand three weeks sgo. 
The Lesgue, ke reports, is extending itself to other 
States, and the Germans are thoroughly aroused. A 
list of questions has been prioted which will be sub- 
mitted to every legislative candidate. It reads as follows: 

STATE ORGANIZATION OF GFRMAN-AMERICAN SOCIETIES 
FOR THE DEFENSE oF PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
To Exsq., Candidate for District : 

Are you in favor of a modification of the present Excise 
and Sanday jaws ? 

Are you in favor of the passage of a general law permit 
ting the sale on Sundays of light wines and malt beverages ? 

Are you in faycr of the passage of a law permitting the 
sale on Sundays of light wives and malt beverages in cities 
of 10,000 inhabitants or over? 

Are you in faver of the passage of a law permitting the 
sale on Sundays of light wines and malt beverages between 
the hours of 12 o’clock noon and 12 o’clock midnight, or 
during any other portion of such day ? 

Are you in favor of the passage of a law permitting the 
opening on Sundays to the public of Art Galleries, Muse- 
ums, and Libraries ? 

Are you in favor of secular music on Sundays in public 
parks, squares, gardens, or halls ? 

This circular further states that if no answer Is recelved 
within a specified time the candijate will be considered 
as opposing the League. 

Dr. Heidenteck expressed perfect confiderce that in 
every legislative district they could secure the nomina. 
tion of at least one candidate who would favor the 
objects of the League. He safd that he himeelf and the 
majority of his German acquaintances were Republl- 
cans. They would vote the Republican State ticket, 
but would genersliy support Damocrats for the Legiala- 
ture. It is the Legislature which the League aims to 
secure, and Dr. Heidenreck claimed it witn confidence. 


To the astonishment and indignation of the Pro- 
hibitionists, and of temperance people generally, no 
one appeared to represent them In the Kansas case just 
brought before the Supreme Ccurt. The blame rests 
with Attorney-G.neral Bradford, of Kansas, who had 
the case in charge, but for some reason failed to put in 
an appearance. ‘The brewers were represented by 
Senator Vest, of Missouri, and Joseph H. Choate, of 
New York. Attorney-General Bradford has telegraphed 
to Washington asking for a rehearing of the case, and 
the Prohibitionists have sent Samuel W. Packard to 
represent their interests in the lowa and Atlanta cases, 
now on the Supreme Court docket. Mr. Bradford has 
asked that these cases be heard before the Kansas case 
is decided. In all of these cases the point at fesue is the 
matter of compensation, The Kansas case was first 
decided against the brewers in the State Supreme Oourt, 
only one judge dierentivg. This judge (Judge Brewer) 
was sborily after promoted to the United States Federal 
Court, and when the case came before him there he of 
course decided as previoutly. The fact that the Prohl- 
bitionists were not represented before the Supreme 
Court will not prevent the Court from taking cognizance 
of all legal principles involved. 


In the Pennsylvania Supreme Court an interesting case 
as just been decided, and decided ageinst the saloon- 
keepers. The case was this: In 1884 two men became 
intoxicated in a Pailadeiphia saloon, and one of them 
pinned a piece of psper to the back of the otber’s coat and 
set fire to it. The victim’s clothing took fire, and he 
nimself was badly burned. Suit was brought against 
the saloon-keeper to recover damagcs for the injuries in- 
curred. In the lower court the plaintiff was non- 
suited, but in the Supreme Court this decision was 
reversed. Judge Gordon, in giving the opinion of the 
Court, says: 

** When one enters a saloon or tavétfn opened for the 
entertainment of the public the proprietor is bound to see 
that he is properly protected from assaults or insults, as 
well of those who are in his employ as of the drunken and 
vicious men whom he may choose to harbor.” 


Fle cites the case of a railroad company, where 


| 


a man accidentslly {injured in a drunken row in a 
passenger car obtained a judgment for heavy damages, 
and the judgment was sffirmed by the Supreme Court, 
and remarks: 

“)f, then, a railroad company is liable for the conduct of 
drunken men who may choose to board the cars, much more 
liable is the tavern keeper who not only permits drunken 
men on his premises, but furnishes liquor to make them 
drunk, and whois instrnomental in fitting them for the ac 
complishment of such an insane and brutal trick as that 
disclosed in the evidence.’’ 

This is good doctrine strongly put. Laws and court 
decisions which make the saloon-keepers responsible for 
damages done by men who become drunk on their 
premises afford a much better security for good order 
than high license or the neqgpnpnent of certificates of 
good moral character. 


While ‘‘ The Voice’”’ is vehemently denouncing the 
New York Republicans because of the extraordinary 
number of saloon-keepers sent as delegates to the County 
Convention, the Anti-Saloon Republicans are expressing 
themselves as unusually well pleased with the attitude 
of the perty. In an address to temperance R2pubilcans 
published last week, the committee speaks of the Re 
publican temperance piank as follows : 

** The Convention adopted a resolution which, while on its 
firet reading was disappointing to many, yet, as it is studied 
and examined, grows upon us and exhibits remarkable ele- 
ments of power. While not beating Chinese gongs in the 
face of the enemy, it invokes all the powers which the peo- 
ple of the State have given the Legislature, to be used 
against the liquor traffic.’’ 


The entire address is characterized by great loyalty to 
the party. 

The Republican Convention of Nebraska refused to 
declare in fevor of submitting a Prohibition amendment 
tothe people. Last year they pledged themselves in 
favor of submission, but this year they rejected the prop- 
ositicn by a vote of 196 to 349. 


-MUSIC AND ART. 


The Memorial Fountain which Mr. G. W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, has erected at Stratford-on-Avon, was 
dedicated on Monday of last week, and the old town 
was crowded with strangers. A beautiful autumn day, 
the presence of numerous celebrities, and a series of 
interesting addresses made the occasion memorable. 
Mr. Whittier sent a congratulatory letter, Dr. Holmes 
contributed a poem which was effectively read by Mr. 
Irving, and addresses were made by Sir Francis Cun- 
liffe Owen, Minister Phelps, and Mr. Irving himeelf. 
A dinner was afterward given in thetown hall. Mr. 
Lowell’s letter is so characteristic and so eloquent that 
we give it in full: 

**T should more deeply regret my inability to be present 
at the interesting ceremonial of the 17th were it not that 
my countrymen will be more fitly and adequately repre- 
sented there by their accomplished Minister, Mr. Phelps. 

** The occasion is certainly a most interesting one. The 
monument which you accept to-day in behalf of your towns- 
men commemorates at onee the most marvelous of Eng- 
lishmen and the Jubilee year of the angust lady whose 
name is honored wherever the language is spoken of which 
he was the greatest master. No symbol could more aptly 
serve this double purpose than a fountain, for surely no 
poet ever poured forth so broad a river of speech as he, 
whether he was the author of the ‘Novum Organum’ also 
or not. Nor could the purity of her character and example 
be better typified than by the current that shall flow forever 
from the sources opened here to-day. It was Washington 
Irving who firat embodied in his delightful English the 
emotion which Stratford-on-Avon awakes in the heart of 
he pilgrim, and especially.of the American pilgrim, who 
visits it. I am glad to think that this memorial should be 
the gift of an American and thus serve to recall the kindred 
blood of the two great nations, joint heirs of the same noble 
language and of the genius that has given it a cosmopolitan 
significance. I am glad of it because it is one of the multi- 
plying signs that those two nations are beginning to think 
more and more of the things in which they sympathize and 
less of those in which they differ. A common language is 
not, indeed, the surest bond of amity, for this enables each 
country to understand whatever unpleasant thing the other 
may chance to say about it. 

**T am one of those who believe that an honest friendship 
between England and America is a moat desirable thing. I 
trust that we shall on both sides think it equally desirable 
in our intercourse one with another to make our mother 
tongue search her coffers round for the polished rather than 
the sharp-cornered epithets she has stored there. Let us by 
all means speak the truth to each other, for there is no one 
else who carn speak it to either of us with such a fraternal 
instinct for the weak point of the other; but let us do it in 
such wise as to show that it is the truth we love and not 
the discomfort we can inflict by means of it. Let us say 
agreeable things to each other and of each other whenever 
we conscientiously can. My friend, Mr. Childs, has said 
one of these agreeable things in a very solid and durable 
way. A common literature and a common respect for cer- 
tain qualities of character and ways of thinking supply a 
nentral ground where we may meet in the assurance that 
we shal] find comedies 8 in each other, and from 
being lesa than kind become more than kin, i 


**In old maps the line which outlined British posgessions | 


in America included the greater part of what is now terri. 


tory of the United States. The possessions of the American | 


in England are laid down on no map, yet he holds them in 
memory and imagination by a title such as no conquest 
ever established and no revolution can ever overthrow. 
The dust that issacred to youis sacred tohim. The annals 
which Shakespeare makes walk before us in flesh and biood 
are his no less than yours. These are the ties which we 
recognize, and are glad to recognize, on occasions like this. 
They will be yearly drawn cloger as science goes on with 
her work of abolishing time and space, and thus renders 


more easy that peaceful commerce ’twixt dividable shores 


which is so potent to clear away whatever is exclusive in 
nationality or savors of barbarism in patriotism. I remain, 
dear Mr. Mayor, faithfully yours, J. R. LOwWEut,”’ 


Of the American artists who are represented in the 
Paris Salon this year the ‘‘ Magazine of Art” says : 


**If there has been tbis year a conspicuous falling off 
both in the quantity and the quality of the works exhibited 
by the American group at the Salon, this is attributable not 
so much to any diminution of power or to any slackened 
energy on their part as to a conjunction of fortuitons cir- 
cumstances. First, of the two painters who, in assimilat- 
ing the technique and standpoint of the most modern 
French school in two entirely distinct phases, have, each in 
his own way, carried their art far beyond the merely im!- 
tative stage, making of it by process of assimilation and 
original development a newand distinctive thing, one is 
entirely unrepresented, while the other has not put forth 
his full powers. Mr.J. 8. Sargent, so lately an idol of the 
fickle Parisians, but whom, after unduly exalting, they had 
with equal lack of moderation cast down from his pedestal 
because at a certain point of his career he entered upon an 
unsuccessful phase of experiment and undue seeking after 
originality of point of view and aspect, has migrated to 
Engiand, where, as will be in the recollection of all, he has 
already ‘imposed’ himself with such surprising success, 
considering the uncompromising character of his style: 
Paris is, it may be supposed, a little surprised, a little 
shocked, at the want of taste evidenced in such an aban- 
donment ; for, like the capricious enchantress in M. Octave 
Feuillet’s * Dalieah,’ she delights in casting off her aspir- 
ants, but cannot brook that they should reverse the proc- 
ees and take her bouderies seriously. Mr. Alexander Har- 
rison, who as a devotee of the plein air school in its most 
moderate and least aggressive phase has few rivals in 
France, is represented this year only by the not very dis- 
tinctive ‘ Cerpuscule.’ His most complete work, the sin- 
gularly skillfal, brilliant, and withal true‘ En Arcadie,’ 
which will be remembered as the chief ornament, the very 
backbone, of the recent Art Club exhibition at the Dudley 
Gallery, had last year been badly hung and insufficiently 
distinguished by the jury of the Salon, where the 
genuine idyllic vein underlying an uncompromising nat- 
uralism of treatment had not met with due appreciation. 
At the so-called Exposition Internationale held this sum- 
mer in M. George 8. Petit’s charming gallery of the Rue de 
Seze, Mr. Harrison showed a whole series of studies for this 
same picture ; all of them genuine and successful efforts to 
render with unconventional truth the effect of sunlight and 
shadow playing directly in the open air on the surfaces of 
the nude human form.’’ 


The death is announced from Parisof M. L. Brandus, 
the head of the great music-publishing firm of that 
city. 


The ‘“‘Atheneum” says that M. Schliemann has 
asked the Greek Government to allow him to begin a 
series of excavations on the fsland of Cerigo (Cythera), 
and that consent has been readily granted under the 
well-known conditions. The island was the spot where 
the worship of the Syrian Astarte first took root in 


Greek soil, and from which in the worship of Aphro-. 


dite it extended over all the Greek coasts. An island 
which has been in turn in the hands of the Ph aicians, 
Argives, Spartans, Athenians, Romans, and Venetians 
ought to offer a fine field for research. 


October 5 was the sixty-sixth anniversary of Mme. | 


Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s birth, and on that date her 
son, Mr. Ernest Goldschmidt, wrote to a friend: ‘‘My 
mother {s very fll, and has been entirely confined to her 
bed for the last three weeks—in fact, ever since she had 
a sort of paralytic stroke, which deprived her of speech, 
and all power in her right side. She has in a wonder- 
ful way partially recovered the use both of speech and 
of her right arm; but it is no use concealing the fact 
that she is slowly but surely sinking, thank God, 
she is almost without pain,” 


Woman's CONFERENCE,—The first meeting of this season 
of the Women’s Conference of the City of New York will 
be held on Monday, October 31, at 9 University Place, 
from 10:30 to 12:30. The subject for discussion will be: 
‘* Women Prisoners, in New York and elsewhere.’’ Mrs. J. 
K. Barney, Superintendent of the Dspartment of Prison, 
Jall, Police, and Almshouse Work of the N. W.C. T. U., 
Mrs. Caroline V. Sanborn, of the Wemen’s Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, and Dr. Anna 8. Daniel will speak. The 
meetings are for ladies, who are earnestly invited to attend, 
and to invite other ladies. Reporters are not invited. 


Committee: Mrs. C, R, Lowell, Mies Grace H. De Mrs. 
Miss E. D. Bininger ry and 
Drea Balla Bond 3 
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Oct. 27, 1887. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Some Things Abroad 


By ALEXANDER DD 
469 pp 12mo cloth $1.50 


Dr. McKenzie not only 
refreshes himself with a sum- 
mer journey over the coun- 
tries we all want to know 
about but brings his journey- 
ings home and entertains his 
friends with a characteristic 
book. 

Who are his friends? W ho 
are they not ? 

Ask your bookseller. 


Books for the Young 


FOR GIRLS 


After Schooldays, by 
Goodwin, $1. 

Royal Girls and Royal 
Courts, by Sherwood, 
$1.25. 

Dorothy Thorn, by 
Warth, $1.25. 

Dilly and the Captain, 
by Sidney, $1. 


FOR BOYS 


Midshipman at Large, - 
by Talbot, $1.50. 

“rue Stories of Amerl- 
can Wars, by several au- 
thors, $1.25. 

In Peril, adventure 
stories, by several au- 
thors, $1. 

Boy’s Workshop, by a 
boy and his friends, $1. New Departure for 

Boys’ Heroes, by Hale, Girls, by Sidney, 75 cents, 
$1. Hold Up Your Heads, 

Btorfed Holidaye, by Girls! by Ryder, $1. 
Brooks, $1. New Every Morning, 

Ignoramuses, by by Ryder, $1. 
Crowninshield, $2.50. Look About Club, by 

Midnight Sun:1Isarand Bamford, $1.50. 

Nthillst, by Dr. Buckley, Little Polly B'atchley, 
$2.50. by $1. 

Days and N ghts In the Stories from the Life 
Tropics, by Oswald, $2. of Jesus, by ‘** Pansy,” 75 

Ice Zones, by Nourse, cents. 
$2.50 


Booksellers have them and 
hundreds besides 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
Publishers of Books and Magazines 
| Boston 


Artistic Presents of 


Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
unprocurable elsewhere, costing 
when framed _ $5.00 up- 
ward. 

An Illustrated and Deserip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & C0., London, and 
20 East 16th Street, Union 
Square, New York. 


California 


in Artistie Photography} 


and Etching. 


The Tyler Photographs in silver 
(unmounted, $2 per dozen) salt and 


bromide print ; and etchings of Cali- 


fornia scenes by well-known artists. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue 
to the Publisher, 

W. K. VICKERY, 


108 Grand Avenue, San Franeisco. 


GRAND GIFT 


ine we will to an 
agent i ng every very vown. Best in the World. ae 


tional Co. Dey BE, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


HERE is not a boy or girl in 
America who will not want, 
and ought not to have, Sr. NicHo- 
Las MaGAZINE for 1888. ° It is go- 
ing to be great. This small space 
can only contain a hint of some of 
the things it is to contain, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett will con- 
tribute a short serial—a worthy 
successor of that author’s famous] ® 
“Tittle Lord Fauntleroy,” which 
appeared in St. NICHOLAS a year 
ago. Joel Chandler Harris, John 
Burroughs, Frank R, Stockton, 
H. H. Boyesen, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Col. Richard M. Johnston, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Frances Courtenay 
Baylor, Amelia E. Barr, Wash- 
ington Gladden, Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Noah Brooks, H. C. Bunner, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, A. W, Tour- 
gee, and Palmer Cox are a few 
of those who are writing for the 
new volume, It will have an illus- 
trated series on Australia, and Mr. 
Edmund Alton, author of “ Among 
the Law-makers” (Congress), will 
contribute “ The Routine of the 
Republic,” describing the daily 
practical workings of the adminis- 
trative departments—the White 
House, etc. Can you afford to do 
without St. NicHOLAS in your 
home? The November number 
begins the year. thatnumber ; 
it costs only 25 cents, and all news- 

dealers sell it. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHOIR LEADERS 


are invited to make the ensuing season their most 

successful one, by adopting one of Ditson & Co.’s 

books, which are most carefully cempiled, and con- 

ain the newest works of the best composers. 

per ANTHEM BOOK. and ent 25, or 

Presses imprint. 


doz.) Very large 
Llection 


Anthems and 
eat 
Other well-known books with iems. OF 
ions erson’s NTHE oe 
rowbridge's SANTO VOX 
LAUDIS8, and the 
COLLE ION. r $9 per 


"Male Choirs or Quartets will find good music 


e's Barred for 


Male 
send for st Octavo pieces 
costing 5 to 10 cts. each. 


Any for Retail Prica 


OLIVEB DITSON & 00., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


“HAMMOND” 


PRICE of machine with one extra type wheel, $100, 


SPEED, PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM- 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 
UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,00IN USE. EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
If not satisfied after three months’ use, the pur- 
chaser may return the mashine, and the purchase 
money will be refunded. 
Type Writer Supplies. 
Drop Cabinets and Tables. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER CO., 


75 and 77 Nasennu Street, New York. 
206 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il!. 
200 Washington Street, Beston, Mass. 


H healthful 
— 


JEHOVAH'S or rok ust per doz ) ing 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO0,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Victorian Poets, 


By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, by a Supple- 
mentary Chapter, tothe Fiftleth Year of the 
Period under Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


This book discusses with full knowledge, fine dis 
crimination, and admirable apprectation, the many 
— poets who have distinguished the Victorian 


Tanglewood Tales, 


By NATHANIEL HawrTHorne. Jioliday Edition. 
With 15 full-page Illustrations and many 
smaller ones, by WHARTON EDWARkDs. 
4to, cloth, handsomely stamped, $2.5 


An Old Maid’s Paradise. 


Burglars in Paradise. 
$1.25. 


The Bodley Books, 


Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The Load- 
leys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on Wheels, The 
Bodleys Afoo't, Mr. Bodley Abroad, The Bodley 
Grandchildren and their Journey in Holland, 
The Eaglish Bodleys, and The Viking Bodleys. 
By Horace B.Scupper. A New Edition, eight 
volumes in four, attractively bourd in cloth, 
With all the Illustrations which appeared in 
the original volumes. $2.00a volume ; the set, 
$8.00. 

Cazot’s Memoir of Emerson. $3.50. 

Hotmes’s Hundred Days in Europe. $1.50. 

Miss Puetrs’s The Gates Between. $1 ~5, 

Miss Puevps’s Jack the Fisherman. 50 cts. 

Mrs. Hicarnson’s Princess of Java. $1.50. 

Waiut'’s The World to Come. $1.25. 


By Exvizasetu Stvarr Pue rs. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sen t by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00,, Boston 


11 EAST BEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ART. 


rt” starts with the nativity of the 
the leading features of his 
life and death, the — being carefully selected 
from our full list as a resentative collection of 
works of old and mod ern masters. 
mounted, costs onc with 
ted ription of on the back 
and all in a neat portfolio, $5. Mounted on beaeled 
cards ted description under each picture, 
we’s article on this 
Times.” 


p 
in finer portfolio, $8. See Miss — 
in August 6th the “ Sunday tc 


"SOULE PHOTOGRAPH C0., 


838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Christian Union. 


Henry’s Commentary on the 
Bible. 3 vois., 410, cloth, - $10 00 


Another edition in large type, 5 vols. ; 
4to, cloth, : 15 00 


Still another edition, 9 vols., 810, 
cloth, - 20 00 


Persons desiring to oniahanes this Com- 
mentary can have a circular sent them 
without charge, giving a specimen page 
from each of these editions, by sending 
us their address. 


‘King of Bible explorers yet.”—[Cuyler. 

“ First among the mighty, for general usefulness, 
we are bound to mention Matthew Henry.”—[8pur. 
geon. 


“Sparkles with jewels of — and incisive 
humor.”—[Rev. Dr. W. M. Tay! 


The Crisis of Missions, By the 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
16mo,_ - - - . 


“We do not hesitate to say that this book Is the 
ee , earnest, and intelligent review of 
work and field which hasever been 

given to the church.—([Christian Statesman 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


Christ Before Pilate ! 


randest Painting of Greatest Living Artist 
views by millions, Discussed by press more than 
any modern ture. For original Jno. Wanna- 
maker paid $120,000. Wanted our mag 
nificent Photo-Etch 


pain ntin Size 21x25. 
All religious wil buy. 
fasnion. Retail price $ nd or sample 
and onta’ ABT Co., 
1 Lafayette P Doe. New York. 


LESS THAN ONE CENT A DAY 


Secures 12 Com NEW NOVELS, besides Fssays, 
Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, etc. Each number 
is complete and a volume in itgelf. One year’s sub 
scription mak 


es a book of 
Nearly Two Thousand Pages 


Of the choicest works of such authors as John Hab 
berton, Capt. Chas. King, Sidney Luska, Amelie 
Rives, Edgar Fawcett, Joaquin Miller, Will Carle- 

J Hawthorne, etc. wie ar. ‘Sample copy 


8 MAG 


ulian 
sen t of 10 cents in stam 
{ on reoetp 


Henry sCommentary for$10) 


Itisa very artist'c attempt to utilize for the 
purposes of Fiction, not only the recent earth- 
quakes in the Southern States, but the loves and 
hates produced by the Civili War.—[{London 
Academy. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED, 


By Edward P. Roe. 12mo, Cloth, $1.60, 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York, 


Mr. Roe has been constantly improving in 
grace of style, clearness of thought, and arrange- 
ment of plot. His mind seems to be like a 
quarry that produces finer marble the deeper it 
is worked.—[Utica Daily Press. 


1887 Xmas Music! 
WAITING OR. SANTA GLAUS. 


Tung New Cant: FoR CHrisTMAs 
By Dr. H. DOANE, 


Full of pretty Songs, Duetts, and Choruses, Inter- 
spersed with Humor: ous Diale gues. — of the most 
charming Cantantas ever written. Can be quickly 
learned und easily gotten up. It wil 1 affc a de- 
lightful entertainment. 


Rent on receipt of 25 cents. 


THE TRUE LIGHT. new Christmas 


Service, by Rev. ROBERT LOWRY, copsist- 
ing entirely of Scripture and Song. Selec! ions made 
with intelligent care. Sonws original and fresh. 

A3 Xmas fails on Sunday, this Service will be 
found espectaily desirable. Easily rendered by any 
Sunday School. 


Price, S14 per 1 00; ; ‘5 cts. each by Mall. 


—Conta! 1 
Christmas Annual No. 18, 
authors 


An abundant supply of Songs for any 
Christinas Festival. 


Price, =3 per 1G0; 4 cts. each by Mall. 


A full Cata'ozgue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


$1 Rendolph Street, Chicago. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
by Evangelica! Denominations, 
vos 


BECK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their mannfactures 


-and impeortations for the Spring season of 


1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SiLHK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 
Also 

BEAL SILK HANGINGS ‘READY FOR 
APPLYING DItkKECT TO THE WALLS. 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in .variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofore 


made. 
ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 
ONL IA THE U. 8. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wali Covering. 


SPECIALLY 


PREPARED 


DESIGNS 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS, 
Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 


at the International Heaith 

Exhibition, London, 1884. 

Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 


terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 


Cor. 7th Ave, and 28th Street. 
Braach Show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 


The for 
l.Wayear. Sample pages 
ree. 5 Beekman Bt., New 

York. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 36, No. 17. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LUTHER ON FUTURE PROBATION. 


Editors The Christian Union: 

Sins —It seems important now that the religious 
public shouid be fully informed as to the extent to 
which the ‘‘bhypothesis’’ of s second probation has 
be-n entertained by orthodox divines in times past. 

I find in Alger’s ‘Doctrine of a Future Life,” 
p 428 a citation from Mariin Luther, as follows: 
‘* Whoso hath faith in Christ shall be saved. God for- 
bid that I should I{mit the time for acquiriug this falith 
to the present !ife! In the depths of the divine mercy 
there may be opportunity to win it in the future state.” 

Not long sgo I met with a quotation from the Say- 
brook Piatform, chapter x, art. 3, as follows: 
‘* Blect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Carist, who worketh when and where and 
how he pleaseth ; so asiso ara ali other persons who are 
incapable of beterg outwardly called by the ministry of 
the Word.” It is not clesr to me who sre meant to be 
described in the last clause. Isitthe beathen? Any- 
way, I undersiand it with restriction to the elect of the 
class of persors ieferred to, whoever they may be You 
may know, or at ieas' will be able to ascertain, what 
the framers of the Confession meant. I have a decided 
impression thatths old deacons in Farmington, where 
the A B.C. F. M. was organiz3d, used to Indulge in 
specula'ions a ilte like those of the Andover theologians. 

Respectfaily yours, SAMUEL PORTER 

P 8S —Tbe words of Luther are referred to as ‘‘ina 
remarkabe letter to Hansea von Rechenberg, dated 
1522.” Yours, 


A CaS& OF PROSCRIPTION. 
OLIVET COLLEGE DISMISSES A PROFESSOR FOR 
BEING A LIBERAL. 


[ The follow!ag ta copied by permission from a private 
letter written by the Rev. C. A. Huntington, of Eureka, 
Ca! , to a mutual friend ia Rockford, Iil., where he 
formerly lived, and where Mr. Goodwin was for many 
year? their pastor | 
Dear Doctor: 

On my return from the East I made it on my way to 
visit Olivet, the home of our distinguished friend and 
former pasior, Professor H M. Goodwin. He has 
served the college as professor, and the local church as 
pastor. for twelve years with singlenesas of purpose and 
with marked ability ; and about two years ago, suppos- 
ing that his relation to the college was one of perma- 
neuce, he invested the greater part of his means in a 
home which is eifgibly situsted amid fine surroundings 
I was, ther: fore, saddened and disappointed to find his 
relation both to the colleze and the church dissolved, 
and himself without employment or income. On 
inquiry into the cause of the separation I learned the 
following facts : 

Soon after Commencement in 1886 Mr. Goodwin re- 
ceived a letter from one of the Trustees of the College 
Iving in Detroit, informing him that the Board at its 
recent annual meeting had voted to request his resigna- 
tion. The only reason assigned for this surprising action 
(no hint of which had been previously given him) was 
that tlae college was running tehind in its expenses, and 
retrenchment was necessary. No reason was given why 
he was singled out from among all the other teachers to 
be eliminated on account of the treatury. As only 
about $400 of his salary was drawn from the college 
treasury, the suspicion was a natural one that there was 
an unwritten reason for this extraordinary action. Mr. 
Good wiu 2ent in his reslonation to the President, belleving 
him to be the responsible cause of the Board’s action, 
and asked for an explanation. The reasons assigned 
by him were not the same as those given by the Trustee, 
but, so far as appeared, equelly without foundation. 
This strengthened hie conviction that eome undisclosed 
reason lay behind these ostensible ones, which in due 
time was revesled by circumstantial evidence. Mean- 
time indignant pro‘csts from both faculty and students, 
on Jearning of this injustice, reached the ears of the 
President, which caused him to pause {no the execution 
of the plan. Official action on Professor Goodwin's 
resignation was de‘erred, and he was reinstated for the 
year jn his place and duties as professor. 

A weck or two before Commencement in June, Mr. 
Goodwin preached a termon on “ Christian Enlarge- 
ment,” in which he advccated liberty and progress in 
religious thought, and protested strong’y against the 
narrow and exclusive policy pursued by the Missionary 

Board at Boston in the interest of a partisan theology. 
The manifest dizeapproval and condemnation of such 
sentiments, In opposition to those of President Butter- 
field, who is a sworn friend of Dr. Alden, and a ‘‘cor 
porate” supporter of bis policy, revealed itself two weeks 
afterward in his Baccalaureate, which was a philippic 
seeins’ mxccrn heresies, so called, and the Andover 
heresy 0 particular. It aiso revealed the real animus 
and secret cause of the whole movement, or conspiracy, 


as it might be called. At the Trustee meeting, a few 
days after, Professor Goodwins resignation was sum- 
marily accepted, and his place declared vacant ; and at 
the annual church meeting recently held he was not 
elected, as heretofore, one of the asscclate pastors. This 
action of ‘the*church, or rather of a faction strong 
enough to neutralize the votes of the other members, 
interprets "pretty clearly the prior action of the Trustees 
of the Dollege, whatever its ostensible cause may have 
been. 


YOUNG CHILDREN AS CHRISTIANS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

At one of the evangelistic services conducted by the 
Rev. E P. Hammond in February Jast at the Washing- 
ton Heights Presbyterian Church, this city, that gentle- 
man invited to the front of the church all children who 
professed to ‘‘love Jesus”” Very many from eight to 
fifteen years of age joyfully complied with the Invita- 
tion. 

A little girl of five years was present with her mother, 
who is an earnest Christian. The latter sat at the ex- 
treme alisie-end of the pew, with the child at her side. 

When Mr. H. made the request mentioned, the child, 
assuming that it was designed for her as well as for older 
children, endeavored to pass her mother to the alsle and 
join the children who were going forward. ‘Thus taken 


unaware, the mother could hardiy decide satisfactorily | 


what conclusion to make in the matter, but finally, in 
as kind)y a manner as possible, told the child that shoe 
had better not go, as she was ‘‘ too young.” The little 
git] did not reply, though her complete silence and dir- 
sppointed look plainly evizced that the refusal deeply 
grieved her... This fact was soon forcibly confirmed, 
for on the way ‘home from the services the little gir), in 
a tone of almost sorrow, asked : ‘‘ Maioma, didn’t you 
think I loved Jesus?” The question was a painful 
rebuff to that Christian mother, who, in a moment of 
perplexity, had refused her child the privilege of 
‘standing up for Jesus.” Thereupon the in- 
quired particularly of her child her reasons for believ- 
ing that she loved Jesus, and drew forih the magnuifi 
cent answer, “‘ Because he loves me.” What better 
assurance of Christian hope can any adult, even, have ? 
Is anything more sufficient than such a reciprocal love 
to entitle a person to the name “ Christian’? If not, ft 
is the manifest duty of adults to recognize in an unmis-. 
takable and encouraging manner the claims—expressed 
or implied—of young children to Christian fellowship 
In church assemblages where testimony is given, chil- 
dren who “‘ love Jesus”’ should be asked to participate 
in the services. We have listened to such testimonies, 
and have been, not merely interested, but instructed, by 
them. 

A failure to recognize frankly and in all possible 
ways the religious claims of such children frequently 
proves seriously detrimental to their spiritual interests. 
We knew an intelligent boy of ten years who asked 
the session of a Presbyterian church to admit him 
to membership. His parents were communicants in 
the church, and he felt that, inasmuch as he believed 
himself to be a Christian, he should be accorded the 
same privilege. His efforts, however, were unavail- 
ing, a3 the session regarded him as ‘“‘too young.” 
From that time forward for twen'y years, slthough 
living an exemplary and, as he believed, a Christian 
life, he held aloof from membership with any church. 
and now, although a man in middle life and a communi!- 
cant, he regards his unsuccessful attempt to unile at ten 
years of age with his father’s and his mother’s church 
as one of the most painful disappointments of his life. 
It may be reasoned that this gentleman evinced a 
revengeful, obstinate spirit in remaining without the 
pale of the church for a score of years after having been 
denied aimiseion to it on account of his extreme youth. 
We cannot, indeed, indorse his action in that regard ; 
neither must we too strenuously condemn it, for it is a 
serious thing to restrain the free manifestation of enthu- 
silastic child-love for Christ. 

So soon as children become thoroughly self convinced 
that they have a saving faith in Christ, and so exprees 
themselves, they are, ordinarily, properly qualified for 
church membership. 

It may be held that within the bounds of American 
orthodox churches they are so eligible. Dejwre they 
may, but not always de facto. A child oftwelve years, 


for instance, generally finds it far more difficult than an 


adult to be recognized as a proper candidate for admis 
sion to church membership. This we think a mizs- 
take, not only as regards the welfare of the children 
themeelves, but also as respects the welfare of the 
churches with which they seek to unite. j 
Many persons whose judgment Is entitled to be con- 
sidered as authority have observed that child-converts 
who are encouraged in their professiong make in the 
end better Christians than persons who are converted 
later in life; and it is incontrovertible that the per- 
centage of those who profess Christ in extreme youth 
and firmly adhere to their professions is larger than 


those who profess him at any other perlod of life. Is 
there not, then, sufficient motive for inducing adult 
Christians to recognize more fully, and with less reluc- 
tance, the Christian claims of young children ? 

A. B. 


COPYRIGHT. 

That the United States is a nation almost exclusively 
given up to considerations of material progress and to 
those Interests that give a return {nm dollars and cents {fs 
seen, not only in the eagerness with which she pursucs 
those things, but also ip the indifference she sho 7s to 
those policies whose returns are not directly in specie, 
and the slowness with which she rectifies abuses not of 
a commercial kind, unless they are of a sort that civiif- 
zation itself condemns. She is not nearly as ambiticus 
to initiate reforms, or be the firet one to set a good 


example, as to do something that can bs measured in) 


miles or acres or that it takes miilions of dcliars fo cover 
the cost of. This was very natural and proper while the 
great problem was to bulid herself up in material 
progress, but now that she has been for some time 
one of the great naifons of the earth and the mst 
prosperous, it behooves her to be a leader In high things 
A nation’s spirit is measured by the magnanimousthings 
it does; and so let us look a little at Eogland fo this 
reepect. When she emancipated the slaves throughout 
ber colonies she paid for every one of them, at a cost of 
many millions, while the United States took hers from 
the owners without a dollar of compensation. Years ago 


she made her trade and commerce free to the world, 


though all other nations had tariffs against her, and she 
has maiotained this policy, though none have recipro. 
cated. To belp Greece who was trying to achieve a 
nationality, she gave up to her the Ionfan Islands. 
She paid promptly the exorbitant Ganeva Award, of 
which $5 000 000 yet remain unusable in the hands 
of the United States Government, and which they 
have never had the honor to return ; while the United 
States tardily, and with a very bad grace, pald the much 
smaller fishery award under the same treaty. And, not 
to mention other things Eogland has taken a foremost 


pertin getting an International Copyright, and bas been 


followed by al! the prominent nations except—ihe United 
States. Don’t you think it Is about time the American 
Republic did something magnanimous ? On this copy- 
right question she hada chance to do s0, at least to take 
the /ead in a reform. Instead of availing herseif of It, she 
very conspicuously holds sloof,though her authors,dram- 
atists, and song-writers are pleading with her to follow 
the better example. Does this not give countenance to 


the statements at the beginning of this letter? If the 


authors were inventors In a mater{fal sphere, or were 4 
syndicate for some engineering undertaking, would she 
have let the honor go to another country? If the 
United States has. no ambition to lead in a super- 
utilitarian progress, and to still leave the question, When 
did America ever do a magnanimous thing ? so difficult 
to answer, she might at least try to keep step with the 
legislation of other nations in reference to literature, 
music, and art. 3 CANADIAN, 


REPENT YE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: — 
Why is it that so little is preached about repentance 
nowadays in the churches ? Is not repentance as neces- 


sary now as {n Christ's time? The preachers now tell 
us to come to Christ—give yourself to Jesus—accept his 


free salvation—he suffered and died in our stead, and 


paid the debt due for our sins, and purchased free salva - 
tion for all who accept and believe th{s—have faith. That 
Lord himself and his disciples preached repentance 


and the remission of sins is evident from the following 


passa ges: 

‘* Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of the heavens is at hand ” (Matt. {v., 17). 
John sali, ‘‘ Bear frulis worthy of repentance... . 
Even now the ax lifes at the root of the trees ; every tree 
that beareth not good frult is cut down and cast into 
the fire” (Luke ffi, 8.9). Jesus said, ‘‘ Unless ye ro- 
pent, ye will all perish” (Luke xiff., 3,5). ‘‘ Jesus came 
. . . preaching the gospel of the kingdom of Gd, say- 
ing, The time {s fulfilled ; the kingdom of God is at hand : 
repent ye, and believe the gospel’ (Mark 1, 14, 15). 
Jesus sent forth the disciples, who ‘‘ went out and 
preached that men should repent’’ (Mark vi., 12). 
Jesus said to the Apostles that they must preach, in his 
name, ‘‘ repentance and the remiseion of sins among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem” (Luke xxtv., 47). 
John preached ‘‘ the baptism of repentance for the re- 
mission of sins” (Luke ill., 3 ; Mark 1, 4). 

From much of the preaching heard in our pulpits 
one would not know that repentance is necessary to 
salvation. If taught, it is in a very feeble way, and 
not insisted upon as a condition to salvation or admit- 
tance to membership in the churches. Is there any 
reason why repentance should not be preached now ? 
Can any one really believe the Gospel until after one 
repents? 
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FINANCIAL. 


Further arrivals of gold from the other 
side of about three millions of dollars early 
in the week swells the total gold imports 
to something over twenty-six millions 
since July 23, the date when this season’s 
epecle mcvement commenced. An ad- 


- wance in exchange during last week pre 


vents additional shipments .uatil the quo- 
tations of steriing bilis recede again. Just 
at the close there are signs of their doing 
so, and we anticipate that another gold 
ioflux will take placeia November. This 
importation represents purchases of our 
securities, which have been in demand for 
weeks from the other side; indeed, ever 
since we have been slaughtericg them in 
our markets under pressure of a senseless 
scare. Then there have been some large 


syndicate negotiations, one in bebalf of 


Mr. Jay Gould, who has disposed in. this 
way abroad of some $15.000 000 of his 
own Southwestern bond holdings, and 
one in behalf of the Baltimore & Onlo 
syndicate, who took the affairs of this 
company in hand, to relleve it cf its bur. 
densome floating debt, occasioned by the 
ool{sh management of its former admin- 
istration, which had attempted to build 
up, a8 adjuncts, an express company, 
parlor car company, and, more than all, 
a telegraph company, in cornection with 
the railway. These outside enterprises 
have been disposed of, at least the tele- 
graph and the express companies ; and the 
great corporation has again been pleced 
on a sound basis. To accomplish this, 
however, the present syndicate manage- 
the policy of passtog the 
usual dividevd—. rare occurrence for this 
company todo. I:{s probable that arep- 
etition of such atevere remedy wilil not 
be necessary, 88 the ratiroad company 
proper earos fis dividends without trou 
bla, 

[In addition to the operations of the 
Baltimore & Onlo syndicate in borrowing 
money abroad, the Reading Company has 
received large accessions of funds from 
the other side as aeseesmenis on its stock 
in carrying out its reorganization ecbeme, 
which scheme has reached a successful 
conclusion. These several negotiations and 
payments from the forelgn money market, 
together with the eecurity purchases 
named, have furnished us with the gold 
which has been imported durlpg the ses- 
son; but vow, with very heavy move. 
ments of colton, much larger than last 
year at this time, we may look for an ex- 
traordinary increase of cotton biils and 
further gold shipments on account of 
ihem. Much etress has been laid during 
ihe week on the local rate cutting in the 
N.rihwest, but, unfortunately for the 
theory of those whose cbjrct it to de- 
press the security markets here, the 
railways mostly conc.raed in thia alleged 
culling have been 8) uraccommodating 
a2 10 m:koe good eturrs of earnings, 
larger sven than the very heavy earnings 
of a year sgo at this time, so that the 
iffect intended from these bugbear 
stories has not been accomplished. In 
fact, the movement ou Wall S.reet to fur- 
ther depress prices evidently reached its 
culmination a week sgo, for durlog ths 


past week a reverse upward move in the} 


whole list has resulted ia an advance of 
fiom three to elgnt per cent, leaving 6 
large contingent of bears, who were freely 
selling stocks that they did not own, at 
the low prices, to shift for themselves 
under the pressure of heavy losses. The 


“unscrupulous methods employed of late 


by this latter class of epeculators bas de- 
prived them of any sort of syn paihy, ana 
it now looks as if their whole season of 
triumph in manipulating stocks borrowed 
by hook and by crook had been wasteci ; 
it is probable that their lorses will 
swallow up their gains, judging from 
the momentum of the present rising 
tendency of the market. While it fs 
true that the purchasing power of specu- 
lators has been somewhat weakened be 
cause of the shrinkaze In valu, and the 
conerquent shrinkeye fm mergine, & 


better element than that of the speculator tree af conte 


has entered the markets—namely, the 
careful and shrewd investor; and an 
absorption of good investments has taken 


place which has finally removed the large | su 


bulk of the floating shares of this char- 
acter, leaving the markets much more 
easy to handle by the operators for a rise 
There is still a latent feeling that Con- 
grees will buogle in handling the question 


‘of the surplus reveaue, and that it will be 


difficult for any practical legislation fo 
be accomplished as parties are constituted 
in Congress, This feciing the stronger 
because of nex! year’s Presidential eloc- 
tlou and tho fear that there will be the 
usual party disposition to shirk respons! 
billiy for any dec’sive acilon. Yet there 
are several temporary remedies practical 
that would serve, if any cue of them 
were put in the form of a statute, to 
bridge over a year or two of delay in 
furniehing a permanent remedy for our 
surplus revenue evil. It is not a common 
thing for a country to flu‘i itself, and its 
whole businees interests, threatened he- 
cause I's Government fs troubled wits too 
great an income—involving a lock-up !{p 
the Government Treasury of the funds 
that shonld remain in active circu- 
lation—-and it ought wot to be a very 
serious problem to remedy such a con 
dition. Certainly Congress will not 
be forgiven by the people if tt 
delays to give relief on this score until) 
business and finances are unsettled and 
demoralized on account of it. This 
money is the people’s money. ‘Tis bad 
enough to take more of {t from the peop’e 
than the Government has use for In its 
administration, but it would b3 an inex- 
cusable blunder for the G>vernment to 
make this surplus serve as an {pstrument by 
which our prosperity would be turned to 
disaster. We warn President Cleveland, 
his advisers, and his sponsors.in Congress 
that such stupidity would not go unpun- 
ished. The exports for the week are over 
$6,200,000 from this port, and this port is 
not now furnishing i's usual quota on 
account of the large cotton shipments. 


It looks, too, as if a large movement of | 


breadstuffs would soon commence. The 
season fs a little backward, but the bulk 
to be moved is here and will go. Fortu. 
nately there is no epeculaticn to check it, 
though breadstuffs are steady in price 
The coal trade is very prosperous, and the 
demand for anthracite coal pressing. 
The companies are, consequently, making 


mor ey. 
The bank statement for the week fs as 
follows 
Loans, decrease... ............ $809,900 
Specie, 9,263,200 
Legal tenders, in«rease.......... 273,500 
Deposits, increase... . 1,724,700 
Reserve, increase............... 2,103,( 25 


This leaves the city banks with a eurplus 
reserve of over $9 300 000, with money 
easy at three and a half to four per cent. 
Toe Bank of Eagisand did not raise ite 
rate of discount from four per cent. this 
weeek. WALL £TREET. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 


INCRRASED TO NEARLY 


$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Keal Estate Mortgage Loans panies Bends. 


aa piece of prope persona ted. We 
repared to give investors the benent of our 
y an 
for pamphlet. 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Liability......... 1,000, ‘000. 
Offers its 6 ‘ ome. Debenture Bonds of A 
1,000, 5,000, running ten years, 
and Individual Invest. 
t Mortgages on Keal Kata 
worl: tbree times the amount of the loan, and held 
the Trust Company of New 
or ured also by the entire paid-up 
capital of of $1,000 


also $1,000,0 GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City business 
propery and improved | farms in KANSAS and MIS- 


Call at office orwrite for full particulars to 
JaRVISCONKLIN MORTGAGE Cc, 
R. L, 27 Cus ; PHLLAM FL PHI‘, Pa., 144 
South 4th St: LONDON, Rastend, 95 Gresham St. 


K ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


NSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, G MORRILL, Vice Pres’t H.E. BALL, Pres't. 
P, 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec 8. R. WHEELER, Sec'y. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


SAFEST OF ALL 


First anual fn per cent 
CLARK & 00 and upwards 


connections, Refer to the “ Congregationalist.’ 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CoO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Bed 
Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
eo; Offerstrictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- U- 
ie ing6 to7per cent. interest, well secured on se- 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. @ 
z Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, oa 
=| good character, our invariable requirements. We vo 
collect and remit principal and interest free 3 
to lender. Send for pamphlet — bal 
forms, and references East and West. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OWN, 
PIRST MORTO 


BONDS 


Capiter stock Bald 


Nat'l k, N. Also 

laranteed birs canized 1875. 
as the ings Banks. 

trusiee udforcirculer. 


‘ro same 
Kecularty baamine 
Security Cc Hart 


Per annum fi nortgayes on [productive 
Real Estate. Loans a voroved by Tacoma Na. 
tional Bank OF REFERENCES AND 
W EsrT. Solicted. Address 

N C. MASON, Tacoma, Wasb. Ter. 


CEN] 


MONEY LOANED 
AT GOOD RATES; SECURITY AMPLE. 
REFERENCES GIVEN. 
Address G. A. K. STEVENS, Barton. Florida. 


PIi¢en OF VHP 


ATLANTIC | 
insnranes Company, 


Maw Yorn, Jannary 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the following Staten mnt of 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1536 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1886, to jist December, 
Preminms on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1596.............-. 1,426,049 46 


Total Marine Prom!ams. $5,235,299 99 99 
rremiums marked of from is: Jan 


nary, 1886, to 21st December, 1886, "$3,817,699 88. 
Losses paid d the 

game period........... $2,206,558 58 
Returns of 


The Company has the assets, 
United States _ State of New 


York Stock, City, Bank, and other 

Loans secured by Stocks and other. 


Real Estate and Claims dne the 

Company, estimated at 501,647 81 
Premium Notes balls Reoetvable 1 20 
Cash in Bank 24 65 


Amount .. 


Siz per cert. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of ania will be paid to the holders 


$12,444,511 69 


</ thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 


after Tuesaday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificsice of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their iegal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda ,the First of Febrnary next, from 
which date al! interest thereon will 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


' RRAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 


‘ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loined. Interest Cou. 
ponscollected. We bavea very large Hst of prop 
erty in 8t. Paul and its environs, Reference : Firet 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY, 


CAPITAL - 000,000 
PAID IN, CAS - 1. 008, Boo 


S:fe and Investments. 


Municipal Bonds, Debentures, and Farm Mortgages. 


OFFICES NEW YORK, 208 BROADW(&Y; 
BOSTON, 28 CO! RT STREET: 
PHILADELPALA, COR. 4th AND CHESTNE 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 


Authorized $500,000. $200,000, 


6’: DEBENTURES 
7°> FARM LOANS 


The FIRST com ve any organized in the State. 
Has loaned MILLION: NS band had No Losses. 
references 


| The American Investment any, of Ero 
metsburg, lowa, witb a Paid- “otters, te of | 
000, surplus 200. ere ret Mortgare 
| Loans dra seven per Als * percent. tO. 
| Debenture Bonds secured r cent. of firat 
Trast Co Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 


GUARANTEED, 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


TPON IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
N KANSAS 


Aiways to = lofusat 6 & 7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. (Cole 


Mew ver k 
A L OR*SBY, Vice President. 
HAVE you, m “NEY 
TO INVEST ? Wr. > tc 
LOAN AGENTS 
And get their Guide free, arm 
read the protiiable expertence of 


AMPLE SECURITY AT ro, 
JOHN D. KNOX & Gu. 
TOrLHKA, 
the patrons ef this House. 


cease. 
certificates to be roduced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance! 

A dividend of Fort per cent. ts declared on 
the net earned premiams of the Company for 
he year ending 3lst December, 1886, for which 
certificates wil! be tssned on and after Tuesday 
the Third of May next. 


Sy ordor of the Board. 
J. H CHAPMAN, Beoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONHe WILLIAM D. MORGAN 


CAARLES H. MARSHALL 


W. MOORE 

A. RAVEN, °HEDERICK A. COSSITT, 
JAMES LOW WILLIAM BRYCE. 

WM. 8TURAIs, JOHN ELLIO 

BENJAMIN H ¥YIELL. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH O, LOW, CHARLES LEVERION, 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOHN L RIK 


ROBERT B. MINTUKN, N. DENTON SMITE: 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISS, 

tACE GHAY iSAAC 

WILUIAM DODGE, “DW ARD FLOYU-JONES 
WILLIAM MACY. ANBON W. HA 

C. A THOMAS MAITL 


ND, 
JOHN EDGAR JO HINSON, 
[RA BURSLEY, 


SOHN D. ‘HE WLETY,. 


AS. P. BURDE’ JAMES A. HEWLETT 
HENRY B. HAWLEY, GEORGE HR. MACY. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE. 


JOUN D. JONES, President. 
2. MOORE, Vice President, 
A. RAVES View Preaidms, 


The Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
GF WARIFOAD, 


offers unquestioned 
security; economy in 
management; a care- 
selection of risks, 
and a policy very clear 
and liberal in its 
terms, to those desir- 
ing insurance. 


TW. RUSSELL, President. 


V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
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F. PARMELEE, President. 
| E. WILDER, Vice-President. 
E. L. SMITH, Treasurer. 
| T. L. STRINGHAM, Secretary. 
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THBP 
PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


Nzw York, Tuvrspay, Ocroser 20, 1887. 


———— 


Subscribers desirous of having 


their paper 


the address of 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in 
prompt attention. 


FINANCES OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 

Some question having been made of 
the statement made at Sprirgficld that 
the American Board is drawing cn its 
capital for its current expendi ures, the 
Boston Hersld” thus gtves the figures 
which substantiated ‘hatstatement : 


‘*The ‘Congregationalist’ of this weck 
accuses the ‘Herald’ of publishing a scar- 
dalous editor!al aga'nst the American Board, 
and cites in procf of its eflirmation this sen- 
tence: ‘It has sunk over $200 000 in trust 
fands to mike up the increasing deficiency 
in its receipts from the parishes the past 
year.’ We simply intended to state a fact 
patent to observation, that the receipts of 
the Board the past year are over $200 Wv90 he- 
low the expenditures. 
the files of the ‘ Congregstionalist’ to verify 
this statement. In the issue of September]: 
22 it gave as the enum total of exypendi- 
tures for the year $679 377, and the sum total! 
of receipts from a!l sources $465 373, Which 
shows an expeniiture of $214,004 above the 
year’s receipts. Our point as to the fatal 
process of drawing upen these ‘irust funds’ 
is made still more emphatic when we take a 
survey of the last three years and note the 
ratio of increase. In 1885 €90 S70 was drawn; 
in 1886, $157,144; in 1887, as we have stated, 
over $200 000. These fizures—which have 
been given to the public, and we rave not 
seen them disputed—show a steady increase 
in the ratio of draw!ng cf some fifty per cent 
from yearto year. We wou!d respectflally 
ir quire of the ‘ Congregationalist’ howmuch 
lo ager this process mey safely goon 


order fe tnstre 


LADI ES 
Woss 


DRESSING 
HAT WILL PRODUCE 


OR THE 

LARGE BOTILES2 5 ¢ 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELLI 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


ST PRIZE and 


Que can easily go to] A 


THE‘ OHRISTIAN UNION. 


| EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S TxacuErs’ AGENOY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East Sraset, N. Y. 


ARDEEN’S eg BULLETIN Agency, 
Syracuse, N. fur. 
nish suitable teachers, 


CHAUTAUQUA|- 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


COMPLETE COLLECE COURSES. 


Under instructors of world-wide reputation. 
OPENING OF FOURTH YEAR, October 1 
Instruction by Correspondence. 


NO EXPERIMENT. 

Our staunchest adherents those who have 
been longest connected with us. 
Etudents received at anytime. Terms: Teu Dol 
lara per year Registration Fee, 
ve Dollars 


CLA®SES LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC. 
fend for full information, incloaing 2c. stamp, to 
Registrar C.C.L.A.,B0x973, Plainfield. N.J. 


rue CHAUTAUQUA 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE 


A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF READ- 
ING IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART, conducted by 


correspondence. 

Adapted to the needs of buay pooete who want to 

use their spare time wieely. xpense less than 

seventy Cents a mont Persons may enter for 

one year only, but all students are D m- 

plete the full course. 

60,000 Students are actively at work. 

The att year opens Oct. 1, babe but members will 

re 


be received at any time. 88 
Lock Drawer KA, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


THE 


COOKING CLASSES FOR CHILDREN. 
M J. BR. Romer’s Cooking-Lesson Cards 
ed cepeciaily for Mission and Industrial 
. With these cards any teacher who jong 
fair knowledge of domestic work can teach a 

class. Pr 30 cents. Address Mra. J. Rime 
ast 29th St., New York 


Miss BOVER'S ENGLISH & FRENGHS SCHOOL, 
ng 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY 
Its aim is to help girls to become accurate thi nkers 
a cultured and inte nt women. Post Grad- 
uate Courses a specialty. European V Tours 
A. & M. FALCONER PRERREIN’S 

Girls’ scbool, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. Ninth year 
With Gymnasium. Native teachers in Freno 
German. Highest stan tandard. Boarding 
year. 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 acter 


ILLARD HOME SCHOOL for girls prepar- 
ing for Vassar. Wellesle For 
circulars address Mrs. H. M. Merrill, nvers, Mass. 


N ARMY OF 
A bright women 
using Jamrs Pyte’s 
PEARKLINE, the nest wash- 
ing compouud ever made. 


pupils 85008 


Better than soap—hetter re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear-—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 


[very grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. Every- 
where red as standard in- 
struments. New and Elegant de- 
pens, Fully Warranted. Catalogues 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham 


BOSTON, 


Used by thousands of first-clase Manufacturers 
n 


‘ay possible. Remember that 
Liquid Giue is THE ONLY ENUIN: 


nd Mechanics on their best work. 
‘a8 brought a lot of imitators cop 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. | 
Highest Award New Orieans Exhibition. 


| USSIA CEMENT C0., GLOUCESTER, MAS: MAS 


QUAN: R 
method ea insures a 


less in ; no care attached to run 


fered. Now’ your time 
for our celebra 


@ Seautifal Gold d or Moss 

fle tch Bins 
full rtidulars address 

ew York. 


Go ig 
or Webster’ 8 Dictions 


HE G 

WHO Is UNACQUAINTED WITH ‘THR GROGRAPHY or 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuvus lines at terminai 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middie link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi.- 
— 4 Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
k Island, in lllinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa Cify, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trentou, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas omg in Missouri; venworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, and 
St. Paul, in et Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and h of intermediate cities and towns. 


“*The Great Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
= rmanent way is distinguished for ite excellence. Its 
ridges are of stone and iron, Its track is uf solid 
steel.ite rollingstock perfect. Its p 
hr afl the safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and a 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious me 
and (between Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison ani 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, ite discipline exacting. 


“‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Ch and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and gracing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super. or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jose sh, Atchi 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, oak 

diate pointe. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention 
For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, of 
any desired information, apply *o principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or at Chicago, 


R. BR, CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
frost Manages. Ass? Geox Tht Pass Agh 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
Madmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass. 


36, No. 


HAMLIN 


yg Thecabinet organ was in- 

oe ne in its present form 

by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 

i Other makers followed in 

he manufacture of these 

instruments, but the oe & Hamlin Organs have 

always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 


ee peg excellence of their organs, the fact that 


A > of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of 

8, 1867, in competition with best makers of al) 

countries, ‘they have invariably tuken the highest 
us 


honors. rated catalogues free. 


= PIANOS, 


pianos in half a century. - 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
— ether with descriptive catalogue, toany applicant. 

ianos and Organs sold for Cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


154 Tremont Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), Ys 
ve 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mason & Hamlin's Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, and has been 
by experts the 

improvement in 


Carpets. 


A choice selection of the fall 


styles in Carpetings and Rugs. 
We are showing a large line 
of Best Patterns Smith’s Mo- 
quette at $1.25, reduced from 
¢1.50 and $1.65. 
Also Lowell Body Brussels 
at $1.00, reduced from $1.50. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway & Twentieth St. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


Most likely he is the man who suffers 
the pangs of dyspepsia. If that is the case, 


Wuat Can | Do 
For My NeicHsor? 


I can tell him about DicEstyuiy, which 
is the greatest remedy in the world for 
dyspepsia. It will cure him. It has cured 
thousands. It is approved by thousands 
of physicians. They show their confidence 
in it by using it in their practice. 

For your neighbor’s dyspepsia, or for 
the dyspepsia of anybody else, you can’t do 
better than to use | 


DIGESTYLIN. 


The price is only a dollar a bottle. Buy- 
of any respectable druggist, or Wm. F. 
KIDDER & Co., New York. 


Cures — diseasesand hair falling 
at Drugyiste, 


FLORESTON COLOCNE. 


and Lasting of Perfumes, 20c. Druggists. 


NATURE’S 
~~ GREAT REMEDY 


ENDORSED BY 
Drs. SIMS, HAMMOND, LOOMIS, BYRD, and 


Water in cases of SIX GALLONS, $5.00 per case—at the Springs. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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| HAIR BALSAM 
Babel Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
| A, Never Fails to Restore Gra 
{E Bright’s Disease and for™ 


Oct. 27, 1887. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—J. C. Rollins, of Milford, N. H., has been dis- 
missed vy a council, His congregation adopted 


resolutions of regret. 


—S. F. Palmer, of the First Church, Passafc, 
N. J., has withdrawn his recent resignation on 
the advice of a council. 

—Thomas Kent, of Lusk, Wyoming Territory, 
accepts a call to Stanton, Neb. 

—David Garland, of the Second Churoh o¢ 
Bethel, Me., died {a the pulpit on a recent Sun- 


day. 

R. J. Smith, of the Oberlin Semizary, accepts 
a call to Norwalk, Ohlo. 

—Sereno D. Clark died in Somerville, Mass., 
last week. 

—E C. Lord, D.D., a missionary, died at Ning- 
po, China, on September 17. 

—Pleasant Hunter, of Newtonville, Mass., has 
received a callto the Phillips Church of South 


Boston. 
—Willard Scott, of Omaha, Neb., has declined 


the call to Union Church, Boston, Mass. 

—N M. Calhoun, of the First Church of Mil- 
ford, Conn., has resigned. 

—George Reynolds has accepted a call to 
Gorham, Me. 

—W. P. Clancey accepts a call to Epping, 

ee P. Dewey was lately ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of the South Church of Con- 
cord, N. H. 

—Arthur Spooner has been ordained ; astor of 
the church at Princeton, Wie. 

—S. P. Wilder has been installed as pastor of 
the « hurch in Janesville, Wis. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—H. F. Means has been Installed as pastor of 
the church at West Fairfie'd, N. Y. 

—C. W. Nevin accepts a call to the Calvary 
Church of Riverton, N. J. 

—D. J. Burrell, of the Second Church of 
Dubuque, Iowa, has resigned to accept a call to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

—Hugh Sheridan Dixon died at Philadelphia 
recently. - 

—A. M. Dulles, of Detroit, accepts a call to 
Watertown, N. Y. } 

EPISCOPAL. 


—B. B. BKillikelly, recently of St. Phil'p’s 
Church, Philadelphia, died in that city last 
week. 

—E. M. Mott has become‘ass!istant minister at 
the Church of the Fpiphany, Washington, D, C- 

—C. L. Sleight has become rector of St. 
Clement’s Church, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

—8. § Nelles, for thirty-seven years Chancel 
lor of Victoria University, Cobourg, Canada, 
died last week. 

BAPTIAT. 

—W. R. Van Kirk has been ordained as assist- 
ant pastor of the First Church of Fall River, 
Mass. 

—Heman Lincoln, D.D., oneof the beet known 
preachers and teachers in the denomination, 
‘died at Newton, Mass., last week. He had been 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Newton 
Seminary for many years. 

—L. O. Grinnelle accepts a call to Honesdale, 


Pa. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Mr. asenbury, of New Brunswick, N. J., 


bas recelved a call to; the church at Queens, 


L. I. 
—aAlfred Cross, formerly of the Unitarian 


church at South Hingham, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the First Church at Digton. 

—J.M Stephens has been Installed as pastor 
of the First Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
this city. 

—W. L. James, formerly pastor of the Re- 
formed Church of Woodstock, N. ¥.,and who 
had also been an active agent of the Christian 
Commission in the war, and later of the Home 
Missionary Society, died .in Kingston, N. Y., on 


October 21, 


WHAT IT COSTS TO SMOKE, 


Last year the losses by reported fires 
in the United States reached a total of 
$120 000,000, or an average monthly loss 
of $10 000.000. This is regarded as an 
enormous waste, and is largely due to 
incendfarism and carelersness. How to re- 
duce the amount 80 lost is a matter of con- 
atant study. Legislatures, local govern- 
ments, and insurance companies make 
regulations and exercise the greatest care 
to prevent fires. And yet the loss they 
occasion is $60,000,000 per annum less 
than the amount pald by consumers for 
cigars, and $86 500,000 less than the total 
cost of tobacco consumed in smoke, Last 
year tax was pafd upon 3 510,898, 488 
cigars. The average smoker {fs content 
with a cigar worth $30 per 1,000, or one 
that retails at five cents. On that basis 
there annually goes up in smoke $180,- 
000,000, or $15,000,000 every month—half 
a miliion dollars every day. In addition, 
Dboys waste on cigarettes $6,500,000, and 
those who prefer a pipe further sum 


$20 000,000. How many smoke? If we 
deduct from the total popu'ation as non 
smokers all children under fifteen, consil. 
tuting 40 per cent. of the total population 
of 60 000,000, it leaves 36000 000, cf 
whom onc-balf are females. Daeducting 
these gives a male popirlation, above th 

age of fifteen, of 18/00 000, If s'x out 
of every ten males above the agecf fiftec: 
smoke, it means that 10 800 090 person: 
consume 3 510 898 488 cigars, or an aver 
age per smoker o! 325 c!gara per annum 
This is less than onecigaraday. Th 
average smoker, however, is not ap’ to b: 
contented wiih a daliy allowance 

cigar, demandisg at least two. If th 

latter basis {is the nearer correct. the arm) 
of clgar smokers would be 4 809 449, be. 
ing 8 percent. of the total population abov: 
the age of fifteen. Whatever the numbe) 
of smokers, it is a moderate estimate t 

place the cost of smoking to the prople o 

the United States at $296 500 000 =If the 
cost of chewlag t. bacco fs added, the tote 


500,000; that is, a sum that represents 1 
per capita tax’ of; $3.44 per annum — 
[American Grocer. 


OH! THAT HEADACHE. 


** How I am tormented with this continua 
headache | It is ache! ache! ache! morning 
uoon, and night. It is the jast feeling and 
thought be f sre restless slamber, and the firs: 
sensation at returo of consciousness. 
is the terror ard torment of my life, anc 
there seems no promise of an end to it whil. 
the lamp of I'fe continnes to feel a: 
times as if I must go mad. I move abontin 
my anguish or must ile prostrate and ne'p 
less in my agony, with the sole pity, ‘Oh, 
no ! not sick; Ouly has the headache.’ Bat 
neither insanity nor death comes to my relief. 
On, on, must I pureus this path of persister t 
pain. No help, no comfort, no relief. The 
toothache may be ended by extraeting th 
tooth, but where is the good surgeon that 
can extract the brain to stop the pain?” 

The safe and best way is to reach the 
fountain of life, put it inas healthy condition 
as possible, strengthen and rev-talizs itto 
that it may correct the disordered member 
and give nature the chance to reassert itselt 
This plan has been tried very successfully ir 
hundreds of casesand found to be of per 
manentrelief. Oneof the good virtues of 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment ts that 
does not go into the stomach for the pre- 
tended purpose of attacking a specific dis- 
ease, but increases the vital powers so thai 
nature may repel the invader. 

For fal! information write to Dre. Starkey 
& Palen, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia Pa. 
for one of their little books called **Com 
pound Oxygen; Its Mode of Action and R>- 
-ults,’’ which they will send free upon app!t- 
cation, also their monograph on headache. 


M rs.CHARLOTTE LISLE, oF well known 
to tie Western press ascribes the cure of a dan- 


lungs, to Halé’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
“* My cough,” she says, *‘ threatened to suffocate 
me, ... but this remedy has removed it.” 


@leun’s Salphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 
Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, Be 


HilP's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. q 
Teothacha Rrons anre‘n! 


HADE 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo 


Reversible 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex. 
celled for beauty of finish and elegance o! 


Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin. 

ciple makes one collar equal to two. 

th standing and turn-down collars in all desir 

able sizes and styles. ; 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on recetpt of 

= cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 
ree. 

Ten Collars, or five pairso, Cuffs, sold at stores 

for % cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


Special Diabetic Food, 
are in\kaluab¥ wast¢frepairing Flours, for 
Dyspepa, Children’s 
Food 


Six Ibs sicians and clergymen 
whow; charges. Forall family 
uses Aiothi quals\our “Health Flour.” 
T Send for circulars 


expenditure for tobacco reaches $256 .-. 


serous cough. accompanied by bleeding at the | 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD-NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of 


Lactafed Foor 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if they are not properly 
nourished by their food, or if it produces irrita- 
Lion of stomach or bowels 

Very many mothers cannot properly nourisb 
their children, and the milk of many mothers 
produces bad effects in the child because of von 
3titutional disease or weakness 


For all such cuses there is a remedy in 


LACTATD FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its grea 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach; 
hence it is of great value to all invalids, in either 
chronic or acute cases 


A valuable pampblet sent on application. 


887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year, we wil! 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
* Sweetest, fattest, healthiest babyin the country.”’ 
{t is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. It shows the good effcta of using 
Lactaied as asubsetitute for mothers milk 
nuch valuable information for the mother given. 
Give date of birth. 


150 MBALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c.. $1. 
RicHarpson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


_ ASK FOR THE 


No bones over 
hip to break. 

Quickly and 
perfectly adjust- 
ed to the form. 


Double Bone! Double Steel! Double Seam! 


WARRANTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Duplex Corset by mail, post-paid, 
for ONE DOLLAR, 


Rortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWOQUALITIZES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and f*—-<~§ 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. { 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 
3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
4th. ‘They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin. 
asthey are natural colors and contain no dyes, 
5th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wast: 
without shrinkivg. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underweer and Night Shirts 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue wth Prices gent on application. 
WARNER BROS. 359 Rroadway, N.Y 


MAGIC 


LANTERNS 


ind § . ONS, sll pri Vi lustrat- 
tag every subjects for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau Ste, Ne Ye 


Wholly unlike artificial svstems. 

Any book learned iv one reading. 
Recommended by Mark TWatrn, RICHARD PROCTOR, 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupan P. BENJA. 
MIN, Dr. Minor, &c. Class of 100 Columbia Law stud. 
euts; two classes Of 200 erch at Yale; 4.0 at University 
of Penn. Phila. , 400 at Wellesley College, andthree large 
classes at Chautauqua tniversity, dc. Prospectus Post 
WREEtrom PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., 


aeaee PHYSICLANS as well as the expe- 

rience of laymen agree that Catarrh can best 
be treated by local applications. The IDEAL 
MEDICINE COMPANY, 19 Park Piace, 
New York, have had great success with theilrcom 
mon-sense treatment, costing $2, and are so con 
fident of its merits that they will send their appli 


ance on 15 days’ trial,and refund the money if not 
Satisfactory. Send for pamphlet, 


If Boys went Si roll Saws it incicates that they are 
of a mechanical turn of tnind, and learn to use 


them to advani age. hile sawing isa better exger- 
efse than any kine of play, it contents the toys to 
stay at bome,cu'tivates;thetr tastes, anc makis their 
hands skillfal for’any artitle or mechanical em- 
ployment which they may wish to followin after 
years. It will thus ineure them a ecmf rtable sup- 
port Lf they have no other trade or profession. 

We ean give the names many thoussenus who 
aave turned these saws to great prefit during the 
past ten years. 

We sell tre best foot power saw (called the No. 1 
with Dilllirg Attachment, Blower, Tools, 
and Veeigns, for Thetio dell Lath>, es seen 
in the above cut, costs $12 with Scrol!-saw Attech- 
ment ard all necessary tools and designs We are 
now the Heacqnart raf -rall ih ngs in the acroll- 
sawing lire tteluding Foot and Hand rm 
Star Saw Blades, Designs of every k'nd, ood, 
Clock Movements, <c.,A:. Send money with order 


for what you want,or buy from hirdware dealers. 
Ofreul4rs with full particulars seut to apy address 
on rec ipt of-a two cent posts ge stamp. 


flow to Clothe the Children, 


— 


MILLERS FALLS €O., 93 Reade Y. 


the Assoriment, Styles, 
and our Low Prices, there is no 
other place where BOS and GIRLS 
can be fitted out as well with every- 
thing from HATS to SHOES, 
Weinelude Youths? and Misses?’ 
sizesupto IS years, 


Satisfactory service by mail quaranteed, 


60 & 62 West 23d St. 


NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Builders of the Grand Orcans in Tremont Tempie 
£ the Cathedral, Boston: Vivmouth Church, Brooke 
yn; Musie Nall, Cincinnati, and of over 1.35 
CHURCH-ORGAN 
very partofthe countrv. We inviteattention to ou 
new styles of PARLOR OrcGaNs, at from $500 to S106 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES 


ORGANISTS, and ot hers are invited to apply to us 


for a}: information connected withour art. DESCRIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Oreans for sale at law prices 


No. 18 ult. 


Te S62. 


SMALL 
Boston, 

Mass. 


THM VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
VIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


over ore <tvleg 
Wheeter Refieciors and 

Siellector Chandeliers 
‘or every use Catalogues 


‘tree. Please stute warts. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO, 

Waspipston St, | 88 E. Hakest, 
uss “Chie ago, IL. 


. MENEELY & OOMPANY. 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELTS 


for Churcnrer, Schools, ste , 
Crimes Pe3is. or more thap 
nil? 2 sonlary uoted fer gapertortty 


| 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


CUINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 


Troy, N. Y., 
Maanfacture the finest crade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 
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to FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N, Y. 


